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This Gazetteer is the work of Mr. A. H. Diack, C.S., who was 
Settlement Officer of Kiilu during the years 1887 to 1890, and for a 
- portion of 1891. I have merely revised it, and brought it up to date 
in parts, particularly in the portions relating to the Forest Settlement 
and the Waziri Riipi Settlement. The Appendix containing the more 
important of the various Notifications issued under the Indian Forest 
/ Act, VII of 1878, is given because these Notifications are of constant 
use to those in charge of the District Administration; they are here 
collected in a readily accessible form. The Appendix giving an 
account of Mr. Louis Dane’s joutney across from Spiti to the Parbati 
Valley in Waziri Rupi by a route untried up to his time is of some 
general interest. 


The 30th May 1898. P. D. AGNEW, as. 
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PART IL—KULU AND SARAJ. 





CHAPTER I.—THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


tion of whichthis volume is. devoted, consists of three tracts of |. —. 
country, each of a widely different character from either of the _Des¢riptive. 
others, For administrative purposes it is divided into two tahsils, Sahara of 
called respectively Kala and Sarij (the latter formerly known as this volume. 
Plich frora the name of the village in which the old tahsil building 

was situated), but this division has been made with reference to the 

distribution of population and of arable land and takes no necount 

of the triple division according to physical features. In this part 

of the Gazetteer will be described the Sardj tahsil and the rteater 

portion of the Kulu tahsil, because these together form a homo- 

geneous tract which may conveniently be referred to in the 

following pages as Kalu Proper. ‘The other two tracts which form 

the remainder of the sub-division are known as Lihul and Spiti, 

and are described in Parts III and IV of this work ; administra- 

tively they ara comprised in the Kalu taheil. 


Kala Proper lies between north Iatitude 31°20’ and 32°26’ Boundaries, 


The Kalu sub-division of the Kangra district, toa descrip- Chapter I, A. 


= 


and east longitudes 76°O9" and 77°50’ and includes the upper 


| portion of the Bits valley together with a small piece of the Satlaj 


valley towards the south. Onthe north avery high mountain 
range separates it from tho valley of the Chenah, which at this 
point is included in Lahul. The western boundary is more complex. 
Towards the north it is the ridge which forms the watershed 
between the Bits and the Navi, the latter stream rising on the 
other side of itand flowing through the Bara Bangahal fatuka of 
the Pilampur tahsil of Kangra. Farther south an offshoot 
from that ridge divides Kalu from the valley of the Ul, which in 
the upper portion of its course Hows through the Chhota Bangahal 
filuka of Pilampir and in the lower through Mandi State. 


_ About half-way down the western border of Kiln the boundary 


quits this spur and turns abruptly to the east down to the bank of 
i Bids river, which for the next ten miles of its course’ sonth- 
wards is the bonndary between Kilo and Mandi State, The river 
then turns abruptly to the west and flows through Mandi. At the 
point where it turns it is joined from the east by the Sainj stream, 
which separates the Kalo tabsil on the north from the Saréj tahsil 
on the south, Close to its confluence with the Bias the Sainj is 
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Chapter I, A. joined from the south by another stream, the Tigthan, which for 
ras the next few miles, a§-farasa the village of Manglaur, forms the 
Descriptive. vestorn boundary of Kalu, Between Manglaur and its sonrea the 
Bonne = ooutse of the Tirthan is from enst to west, lying entirely within 
the limits of Kalu, and from Mangluur southwards the 
western boundary is «a small tributary of the ‘Tirthan, 
rising in a high ridge which bisects the Sardj tahsil from east to 
west. From tha sonrce of that tributary the boundary crosses 
that ridge in a straight line southwards to the source of a similar 
small stream which, flowing in a southerly direction, falls into the 
Satlaj and separates Kiilu from, in the upper part of its course, 
Mandi, and, in the lower part, Suket State, 


The southern boundary of the Kalu sub-division is formed by 
the Satlaj which divides it from the Simla district, from several 
petty Native States under the control of tho Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla, and from Rimpur-Bashahr State, 





The eastern boundary is towards the north the very high 
range separating Kiln (i,¢., the Biss valley)}from Spiti, which is the 
valley of the Spiti river, a tributary of the Satlaj. ‘This range, 
ranning southwards, gives off first the Parbati and then the Sainj 
and the Tirthan, already mentioned tributaries of the Bids, and 
then throws oat the lateral ridge referred {o above as bisecting 
the Saréj tabsil from east to west. From the south of this 
ridge the eastern boundary of Kiln separates the sub-division from 
the Rampur-Bashahr State (which lies on both sides of the Satlaj), 
and ronning down a spur projecting from the ridge southwards 
into the valley of a small stream, the Karndd, an affluent of the 
Satla) follows that stream té its junction with the river, 


Division into The tract thas bounded contains a 
Watiris. : 





total urea of 1,934 square 
miles and forms a-strip of country about eighty miles in length, 
and varying from twenty to fort y miles in breadth, with a popula. 
tion by the census of 1541 of 105,651 souls. It is divided into six 
sub-ditisions called wazirie, four of which lie in the Kalu and two 
in the Sardjtahsil. Woziri Parol occupies the northern extremity 
of Kala Proper and extends from the source of the Bigs southwa rds 
along both banks of that river, On the right bank its southern 

limit is the Phojaliti stream, an allluent of the Bids. South of i 
the Phojalati Woaziri Iag-Sari occupies tha whole of the right of 

“west bank of the Bias down to the Sarvari, Both Waziri Lag- 

Sariand Waziri Tag-Mahérajn protrude towards the sources of the 
Phojalati and the Sarvari-a little to the tiorth of these streams, 

The Sarvari is another tributary of the main river forming the 
northern bonndary of Waziri Lag | Inc 


a 3 t-Mabdrija which includes 
the whole of the remainder of Kila Proper to the west of 


the Bits. On the left or enst “bank of the rivor Woaziri 
Parol extends down to its junction with the Piirbati and includes 
a portion, but not the whole of the northern half of the valley of 
that stream, The remainder of tlie Kiilu tahsil lying to the “east 
of the Bits forms Woaziri Napi, which ig separated onthe con 
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from tahsil Sar4j by the Sainj, already mentioned, and on the 


north from Waziri Parol by the Parbati up tovits’ junction with 
the Malana stream, an affluent from the north, and from that 


point onwards by the spor which isthe watershed between the wasiris. 


Malana stream and the Parbati, and which is an offshoot from the 
great range of mountains to the north. Waziri Inner Saraj (or 
Saraj Jinib Bids) comprises the whole of the tract between the 
Sainj on the north and the ridge running through the middle of 
the Saréj tahsil from east to west on tha south; while Wazsiri 
Outer Sardj (or Sar4j Jénib Satlaj) stretches southwards from 
the ridge to the Satlnj. The areas of the six waziris are 
approximately estimated to be as follows :— 


Waziri Parol ... o- 0 ws §=40G aqnaro miles. 

a Lag-Biri whe = TT Ptr th br ” 
rT Lag-Mahirdja ius han Baba B4 ad at 
CR ee ere ga ae ken OR eee 
a Inner Saraj ani and 808 rT " 
bs Outer Sarij ~ oe 275 " in 

The nature of the further sub-division of the waziria into 
kothis and phatis will be noticed in Chapter III, Section D. 


It will appear from tho abovo 


Chapter I, A. 


Division inte 


description that five out General configu- 


of the six waziria lie in the basin of the Bids, a basin enclosed "tion. 


by very high mountain ranges, the lowest, that which intersects 
the Saréj tahsil and which may be called, from the name of 
the chief pass over it, the Jalori ridge, having an average elo- 
vation of 12,000 feet, while the others, those namely that separ- 
ate the Bids from the Spiti, Chenab and Ravi valleys, have a 
mean elevation of 18,000 feet above the sea, Rising at the 
northern extremity of the basin from the crest of the Rotang 
Pass, 13,000 feet above the sea (the lowest point inthe Chenab- 
Bias watershed), the river flows ina southerly direction for 
more than 60 miles as far as Lérji village, the point ( at an ele- 
vation of less than 3,000 fest) where it turns abraptly to the west 
and enters Mandi State. Its fall within this distance averages 
130 feet a mile, but is much more abrupt through the first fifteen 
miles than in the remaintier, in which the average fall } robably 
does not exceed 70 fect a mile. Its source lies above the limits 
of tree-growth, and for the first few miles of its course the Biss 
tumbles rapidly down through open mountain pasture and, some- 
what lower, through scattered birch woods, till at about 9,000 feet 
above sea-level Rala, the halting-place for travellers before the 
ascent of the Rotang Pass,is reached. Here there is a very 
pretty fall and for some miles further the course of the river lies 
through a magnificent glen with precipitous crags on either side 
and beautifully wooded, the spruce and silver tir (abies smifhiana 
and ahies srehbiana) and the sycamore growing in abundance. 
Towards the month of the glen the river plunges into a chasm 
enclosed by sheer cliffs not more than twenty feet apart at the 
top and races for 3,000 yards through the almost subterranean 
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Chapter I, A, Passage, 100 feet in depth. Emerging from this i beg 


trib 


Descriptive. 


the nght and left of the mouth of which lie Palchin and Koti, 


General configur. “4° two most northerly villages in Kiilu Proper, the Biis enters 


ation, 


0 Bits and iis 


- bank the first is the Solang or Bids-Kund—a glacier-f 


& Valley which viewed from a commanding point on the ridge 
above—distauce exaggerating Steep, and toning down gentle 
slopes—looks like a level alluvial plain of two to four miles 
width, enclosed between two great mountain walls, The river 
flows in a deep bed in the centre of the plain and is joined nit 
intervals hy tributaries, which, having cut deep narrow glens in 
the mountain forming the sides of the valley, flow through the 
alluvial plain in channels a little below the level of its surface, 
Most of these tributaries are fed by the accumulations of snow 
on the tops of the side ridges and are always full of water. 
Channels cut from them at the Points where they leave the 
mountains draw off water to ittigate large portions of the plain, 
which, though it appears level when seen from above, 18 really 
& succession of plateaux slo ing gently down to the banks of the 
river and carefully tara 

of the land in these jg irrigated ; and the remainder, though 
unirrigated, is very rich, The mountains on either side of the 
valley are less perpendicnlar than they seem from a distance and 
are thickly dotted with hamlets, each surrounded with its plot 
of unirrigated cultivation terraced On slopes more or less steep: 
in places the whole face of the monntain from ridge to river ig 
under cultivation ; and in the glens through which the tributaries 
of the Bids flow, there are numerous villages with their fields 
terraced on the sides of the valleys or lying in level strips and 
patches, sometimes irrigated, on the margins of the streams, 


Such is the general aspect of the valley downto the southern 
boundaries, already described, of Wuziri Parol on the left bank 
ofthe river and of Waaziri Lag-Mahdraja on the right bank : 
these boundaries nearly meet on the river ata point adjoining 
the village of Bajanra, 40 miles by road from the mouth of the 
romantic chasm below RéJn. Swollen by its nomerons feeders, 
the Bits has already at this point assumed the dimensions of a 
great river, The more important of these tributaries may here 

noticed ; some have already been mentioned. On the right 
age ed stream 
draining the mountains to the west of the Kotang Pass and 
falling into the Bids at Palchin after @ course of thirteen 
miles through a fine glen clad on both sides With forests of firs 
oad koteas Rurtber down on tho right bank, near Meee on ° 
and alting-place, nine miles below Rala, the river is joined by 

the Manilsn Khad—a fine stream with a densely wooded glen 
glorying in the possession of foreats of magnificent deodar cedars. 
Similar though less magnificent forests adorn the valleys of the 
Phojalat; and the Sarvari, which are the other tw , ! 
the most import. 


of the Biss.on its right bank. On the left bank 
not tributary is the Rainihal, which riging on the Himta Pass 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet on the Bids-Checat watershed 


into fields. As much ag possible - 











—— 
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falls, a rapid foaming torrent, thron gh dense forests, into the Bigs 
near Jagatsukh village almost opposite Mandli. In ita deep bed 
in the centre of the alluvial plain the river here presents a strik- 


antl steep, and hung with bush and creeper ; between them the 
river winds from side to side, now deep and smooth, now foamin g 
down rocky rapids in channels fringed with alder, and through 
meadows and marshes dotted with elm and poplar. Here and 
there wooded islands break the stream into several branches. 
This part of the country is remarkably beantiful, and has gained 
for the Kiilu valley the repntation of being perhaps the prettiest 
part of the British Himalayiia, 


Between Bajaura and Lérji the valley -of the Biés (which 
is here the PS aa between the Rapi Waziri of Kalu on the 
east and Mandi State on the west) contracts and the monntain 
sides on either bank slope very steeply down from ridge to 
river bank. On the Mandi side there are villages and a sprink- 
ling of forest ; but on the loft bank the eye rests only on steep 
frassy ascents almost inaccessible to man or beast, and between 
Bajaura and Larji there is buat a single village. As Larji is 
approached the valley narrowsto a gorge through which the 
water flows decp and smooth, and then with a sweep round to 
the west the Bids disappears through a still deeper and more 
precipitous gorge into Mandi territory. 


To the east of this reach of river lies Waziri Ripi, which 
includes nearly the whole of the Parbati valley and the northern 
half of the valley of the Sainj, together with the valley of the 
Hurla which flows from east to west like the other two streama 
and falls into the Bids at a point almost midway between their 
junctions with that river. All three valleys are extremely 
narrow and their sides are steep and precipitous : it is only ina 
few places in each that the mountains descend in gentle slopes 
to the bank of the stream. About half the villages are situated 
in such places and on gentle slopes in side gleng or on the flat 
tops of spurs ; and there is some level cultivation on the bank of 
the Bids between the points where it is joined by the Pirbati 
and the Hurla. ‘I'he basins of these two streams contain abon- 
dant forests. The northern bank of the Sainj is bare, steep, 
rocky and exposed to the sun. 


The southern bank of the Sainj lies in Waziri Inner Sarij 
and, though steep like the hill-side on the north bank, is finely 
wooded, contains some valuable deodar forest and good cultiva- 
tion, and is in places very beautiful. The remainder of Waziri 
Inner Saraj is composed of the valley of the Tirthan stream 
which, rising at a point not far distant from the source of the 
Sainj, flows at first westward parallel to that stream as far as the 
village of Manglaur on the Mandi border and then turning 
northwards for some miles unites with the Suinj, the combined 
stream falling into the Bids about a hundred yards below their 


Chapter I, A. 


Descriptive. 
Ing contrast to these rushing torrents. The river banks are high ee Bits and jtg 
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Chapter I, A. junction. Down to Manglaur the. Tirthan traverses o deep, 

ae narrow, winding glen densely clothed with forest growth, but from 
‘Descriptive. _ Mangiaur northwards it passes throughs series of bare rocky 
The: Bids and its gorges. Lirji, the point of junction of the Bids, Sainj and 





tribatarios. Tirthan, is thus the centre of three rocky chasms and has a sity 
- of peculiar gloomy wildness. 
The Satlaj Va'ley. The Jalori ridge bisecting the Saréj tahsil and forming the 


watershed at this point between the Bids and the Satlaj is thick- 
ly wooded on both sides. Two large streams take their rise 
from the south side of it, one, the Kurpan, from the eastern ex- 
tremity, and the other, the Biwa Gad, from the centre. These 
pursue south-westeyly courses to join the Satlaj, into which the 
latter falls at the south-west corner of the tahsil, and they are 
separated by a high wooded spur shot ont from the ridge from 
which they spring. From the lower extremity of this spur 
several small streams flow into the Satlaj, and to the enst of the 
Kurpan valley also there are.a few minor affluents of the great 
river. The southern slopes of the Jalori ridge and the upper 
pornens of the Kurpan and Bawa Gad valleys closely resemble 
nner Saraj in character, but towards the bank of the Satlaj, 
the bed of which is little mora than 3,000 feet above the sea, 
where it skirts the tahsilon the sonth-enast and is under 2,500 
feet where it leaves it at the south-west corner, the country 
opens onf and the valleys become broad and fertile. On the 
bank of the river itself the hillside slopes steeply down, and 
there is only room between its base and the river margin for 
strips of level cultivation: these are fair to look at and in part 
irrigated from side streams, but the unirrigated portions aro 
very liable to suffer from drought. So also is the cultivation 
terraced on the steep and bare hillside above, for in the earl 
summer the heat in this portion of the confined Satlaj valley is 
probably greater even than in the open Punjab plains. “The 
valley of the Kurpan, on the other hand, for some miles above ita 
junction with the Satlaj is sheltered from the heat and dronght, 
the monntains slope gently down on either side, and the low 
elevation is favourable to production. ‘The Bawa Gad valley is 
nerrower and steeper but similarly sheltered and fertile, 





General charactor Of the total area of 1,934 square miles contained in Kila 
of the scenery. Proper, the cultivated portion amounts to only 115 square miles, 
The remainder consists almost entirely of forest and of desolate 
mountain waste above the limit of tree-growth. ‘The highest 

villages are not more than 9,000 feet above the sea and the hy 

average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited part is about 

5,000 feet, The hamlets which are dotted about the mountain 

slopes are groups of houses standing aa close together as the 

nature of the ground will permit. The houses are generally 

tower-shaped, three or four storeys high, with but one room to 

each storey, with wooden verandahs thrown out round the upper 

storey and crowned by sloping roofs of slate or wooden shingles, 
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The lowar storey 1s occupied by the cattle and sheep and goats; Chapter I, A. 
and consequently instead of the frosh plastered walls andclean = — 
swept court-yards to be seen in the low hills, there is as much: Descriptive, 
mud and mess round the houses as in farm-yard in England. panera pgaacher 
Round the villages come terraced fields, planted here and there ™ ° *°™"7: 
with walnut and apricot trees, and fringed with belts of kharaii* 
or morti,f evergreen onks whose leaves are used for winter fodder ; 
mixed up with the fields and separating them from those of 
the next village, are slopes of steep grass and strips of kail pine 
and deodar cedar forest. Above the villages, wherever ther is 
some soil and not too much sun, dark forests of ratty and tosh pines, 
lit up here and thera with patches of maple or horse chestnut, 
spread along the upper slopes, and are succeeded again by 
straggling woods of stunted oak, birch, and lilac rhododendron, 
Rounded grassy summits or bare ridges of rock crown the 
whole, and here and there, up a valley, or through an opening 
in the mountains, a glimpse is caught of the peaks and perpetual 
snows of the great ranges of which the mountains forming the 
foundations wf the villages are spurs and offshoots. This is the 
summer aspect of the country ; in the winter the. ground is 
covered with snow for two or three days, or for months together, 
according to suitation. Snow does not usually lie long at 
heights of less than’6,000 feet, but the aspect has more to do 
with the time it lies than the elevation, * 
It is perhapsin tho spring that the country shows to its 
best advantage. Early in March tho apricot trees dotted among 
the fields burst into full blossom almost before their leaves appear 
while at the same time the wild medlars (skegal) are crowned 
with wreaths of white flowers and with frosh green foliage 
simultaneously. A little later the sprouting of the leaf buds 
gives the elms a brownish-purple hue and the alders assume 
their bright green coats. The khakhar tree with its scarlet 
clusters is soon a conspicnous feature in the landscape until 
thrown into the shade by the gorgeous crimson of the rhododen- 
dron, and early in June the borse-chestnuts aire massea of 
blossom, irresistible attractions to millions of humming bees, 
while the green nuts nipped by the birds or by spring showers 
are already falling from the walnut trees. In the same interval 
the fields of wheat and hurley rapidly change their hues from 
green to golden yellow, but before they are ripe for the sickle the | 
brown farrows of the rice-land dotted with heaps of manure, | 
have been planted out and have becomo uniform stretches of 
velvetty green. The monsoon rains of J uly and August giving 
new life to the grass and brushwood of the hillsides colour the 
whole with the same-deep shade of green dulled by the masses 
of white-grey cloud that obscure the mountain tops. With the 
autumn return clear blue skies in September ; fields and forests 
alike show wonderful tints of crimson and gold, ripened grain 
and dying creepers ; and by December there is no green thing 








* Quercus Semi-carpifolid + Quercus eacelea Abies Smithiana § Abice 
Webbiana, } 
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Chapter I, A. to be seen but the everlasting pines and cedars in the forests : 
hinds the fields are bare and the aeats on the hillsides is dry and 
| Desecri Lith yellow or black where fire has been set toit. Then the winter 
ot thé andr: casts its fall of snow over the whole except where in the lower 
Peete valleys the brown leafless alders and elms and withered ferns 
offer shelter to the woodeock and pheasant until such time as 
the return of spring enables them to return to their favourite 

haunts high up on the mountains. 

Climate. The rainfall for each half-year for a period of fiva years at 


‘the three meteorological stations in Kila Proper is shown in the 
following table, which also gives the average of observations ex- 
tending overa considerable period of years as published in the 
Punjab Gazette, 


Kainfall Table, 
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These stations are central and the § ires represent fairly 
the rainfall experienced in villages of Sieinm slevanen: The 
monsoon rainfall, however, varies very much locally and is lower 
than the table shows in the lower parts of the Bids basin and in 
the lowlying land along the Satlaj. Ata higher elevation more 
rain falls and on the slopes towards the head of the Bids valley 
and also along the Jalori ridge and the spur which it throws out 
down the centre of Waziri Outer Sarij the rainfall is excessive. 
The winter rains are of importance not only for the rabi crops 
but also because, falling in the form of snow on the tops of the 
ridges, and drained off when the snow melts in the summer, they 
supply water for the irrigation of the rice crop in the kharif, 
From the latter point of view tho following table compiled from 


" Sapphed to the Meteorological Reporter to the 
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Government of India, is more instructive than. the rainfall Chapter I, B. 
Climate. . 
Rotang =. « | 13,000 
Eula ...4|Homta  .., os | 24,500 
| Bhobhu ... i 10,000 
[| Sirikund ... .« | 15,000 | 
| Jalori ve ss» | 10,500 
Barij «ss 
Gargaragan as | 17,000 
| Beakteo ae a» | 11,000 
The mean temperature of Sultdnpur, the capital of Kulu, 
was found by the Messrs. Schlagintweit to be as follows about 
1860, from May to November ; but Sualtanpur 1s only 4,000 
feet above sea-leve! and is one of the hottest places in the sub- 
division— 
May = ce <a ou ..  f0d degrees Fah. 
June ana ona ane ane” an ia iZ7 all LE 
July - ion a “ae re — we os -. "3 
AUTRE oss 8 Pre vue con | wl rh ae 
September ee ‘fe ass oy 
October ask PIL Per Prt iriell Pra 65-0 ” n 
November hee ioe ane aaa asa reg t) we he 
The climate is on the whole healthy, es Disoase, 


. nee y to. Euro- 
peans, but there is a good deal of chronic sickness among tho 
natives, in great part due no doubt to defective sanitation. 
Visitations ofcholera have not been unknown, and in the summer 
of 1892 the valley of the Bids was swept by the scourge from 
south to north. In former days small-pox found numerous 


' victims, but the scraples of the people in regard to vaccmation 


appear recently to have been overcome, though in 1692 the 
jégirdir of Waziri Rap, a deacendant of the Rajpat kings of 
Kalu, fell a victim to his neglect of the precaution. Malarial 
fever is common during the monsoon rains inthe lower valleys, 
and the inhabitants of the higher villages show great aversion to 
venturing themselves in such places in the fever season, $0 much 
so that they prefer to abandon even the sweets of litigation if 
these are only to be had bya visit to the Tabsildir’s Vourt at 


Chapter I, B. 
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Hot springs. 
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Sult4opur atthat time. A more malignant fever called locally 
chamert. (perhaps typhus) sometimes breaks ont in a village ead, 
causes great havoc. Bowel complaits are frequent, but gris 
generally be traced to undue indulgence in unripe froit. Gore 
ia common in the Parbati valley, in some portions of Outer Sarij, 
and in other places, and the number of deaf-mutes return ed ut 
the census of 1891 was 541. Venereal disease of all kinds 18 
very prevalent, and the ascertained number of lepers is not less 
than 150. There isa Government Dispensary at Sultanpur 1 
charge of a Native Assistant Surgeon, anda private charitable 
dispensary is maintained at Ani, in Outer Sardj, by the repre- 
sautatives of the American Presbyterian Mission. 


— 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA, AND FLORA. 


The mineral wealth of the Kila hills is potentially very 
great, but the isolation of the country from all possible mar- 
kets and the difficulty of procuring labour are probably insuper- 
able obstacles to any prospect of development. In Waziri Rap 
veins of silver, coppe® and lead have been discovered; gold is 
sometimes washed in minute quantities from the sands of the 
Parbati; and there is a disused and probably worked out silver 
mine on the bank of that river towards ita head waters. 


In the valley of the Upper Bids, too, various lodes have been 
discovered which might be worth working ;and traces of a very 
pure white crystal have been met with near Jagat Sukh on the 
Bids and high up the Sainj Valley in Waziri Rap. In 1869 a 
monopoly of the working of mines of precious metal inthe sub- 
division was granted by the Government and by the jagirdir 
of Waziri Ripi conjointly to an Englishman, Mr, J, Calvert, 
whose proceedings, however, were not attended with any 
marked success; and the lease was cancelled in 1883, Nogotia- 
tions have since then been opened by several English capitalists 
for a fresh lease, and are, it is understood, still in progress. 
Iron is found in places, and_several small mines are yet in 
existence, notably in Outer Saréj] (Kothi Nariyangarh), bat 
most of these are not now worked, iron being imported instead 
from Mandi Stato, where it is more plentiful; the ore is embedded 
in grains iv friable rock which can easily be scraped or broken 
into small pieces. Slate of a very fair quality is obtainable 
throoghout Kalu Proper, including Saréj, and is largely used. 
for roofing purposes. . | 





There are many hot springs io? Kalo, the best known of 
which are at Manikarn, Bashist and Kalat, the first in the ais 
of the Parbati, tha two latter on the banks ofthe Bids. At 
Manikarn there are several jets. One of these, formerly the 
most importaut, has during the last few years been ers ually 
dying ont, the ground all round being curiously marked as if 
by the action of fire and water, streaks of vivid chrome and 
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burnt sienna alternating with what appear to be formations of 
a decidedly volcanic nature, ‘The second spring, down by the 
river bank, is atill in full play, bat its waters can hardly be 
utilized. The third spring bubbles up by several jets in a spe- 
cies of natural basin in the rocky soil, abouttwelve feeb mm 
circumference by a foot and half deep. The spring is always in 
great activity, and is said to rise and fall with the Parbati, 
being in temperature above boiling-point, so that the riee, which 
it is de rigueur for pilgrims to have cooked in the pool, is pre- 
pared for consumption withont further tronble to the owner 
than placing the grain ina bag and throwing it into the water. 
All around the racks are too hot tobe comfortably touched by 
the uaked hand, and the air is impregnated with a distinct 
oduur of sulphur; but the water is not unpleasant to the taste, 
and rice cooked in it is just as palatable as if prepared in the 
usual manner. There are several covered tanks for bathing 
purposes, and the waters ure said to be found of benefit in rheu- 
matism and skin diseases. These springs are much resorted to 
as a place of pilgrimnge. Devotees from Madras anid fakira 
from Haiderabid Dekhaw have there been met with. There 
are seven oreight Hindd temples, the principal of which, in 
hononr of Vishna, is of similar form to the fon temple at 
Baijnith. Inthe temple of Ram Chandar there ig a jet of steam 
and water rising cight or ten feet high with a loud rushing 
noise, and throwing up small rourd polished granite pebbles 
or manis, whence the name Manikarn. 


At Bashist; which is situated on the left bank of the Bias, 
about 27 miles in astraight line above Sultanpur, there are 


three hot springs, of which the lowest is the most active. The 


water bubbles from the ground icto a small tank, anc is thence 
led off into baths, which are much frequented hy pilgrims and 
disensed persons. Kalit is an insignificant hamlet of three or 
four houses some twenty miles to the north of Sultaupur. There 
is one hot spring there, which is of a bitter tuste, and whose 
waters, standing ata temperature of 104° Fahr., are received 
in an open tank about twelve feet sqnare and three deep. This 
spring isof no great repute. A report on these springs by the 
Civil Surgeon of Kangra is printed as an appendix to this 
volume. There are other hot prings at Khirgauga and Hasano 


“‘Teeath in the Parbati valley, uear Larji on the Bids, and opposite 


artéh village on the Sainj. 


Tho fauna of Kiln is rich, bnt has never been made the 
subject of scientific treatment. ‘Two kinds of bear are found, 
the black and the browg, both terrible maranders to the pea- 
sant, the former devouring his Indian-corn and the latter hia 
sheep. Leopards abound and commit great havec among sheep 
aud dogs, ond somelimes amoung cattle and ponies also. ‘Towards 
the summits of the high ridges ibex and in places burral are to 


be found; and lower down musk-deer and barking deer ore 
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plentifnl in tho forest while wild goats (arth or tér and ghural) 
frequent rocky ground and precipices. 2 


Wild cats, hyenas, wild pig, jackals, foxes, poreupines, 
and martens are common; flying squirrels are numerous in the 
woods; they are sometimes tamed and make pretty pets. Otters 
are occasionally to be seen on the river banks ‘There are many 
kinds of game birds; those of the pheasant and partridge order 
are permanent residents; large flights of duck, geese and teal 
pass down the valleys inthe spring snd antumn on their . 
way between their summer home in the high mountains and 
their winter home in the Punjab plains, and some of them are 
seduced by the beauties of Kila into passing their winter 
there; and wood-eock and snipe (the solitary and the Hima- 
layan varieties) visit the marshes on the banks of the Bids in 
the winter in numbers that vary very much from year to year; 
quail and ordinary snipe are also occasional visitors. OF 
pheasants nearly all the Indian kinds are to be found; the 
argos is rare, but the monal is still common on the high moun- 
tain sides; lower down the kak/is (or ktragta) and the chir 
are fairly plentiful; and the white-crested pheasant (ha/lij or 
kalesa) is abondant in the lowlying woods and thickets, in 
which also in Saréj penfowl sre seen in places. The black 
partridge is fairly common, though not so thick as in the plains; 
the wood partridge is more rare, but chikor are abundant. In 
the winter the snow phensant /gohind) and the snow partridge 
are occasionally found, Pigeons—blne-rocks, wood-pigeons and 
snow pigeous—abound. Birds of prey—enagles, vultures, kites, 
and hawks—are numerous; and there is an infinite variety of ; 
small birds. The merry songof the blackbird is to be heard 
throughout the year, and the call of the cuckoo ushers in the 
sammer, while the presence of the maina and inthe hot weather 
of the hoopoe, reminds the visitor that the plains of India are not 
very far distant. One ofthe most characteristic sounds of the 
denser foreats in Kiluis the mournful note of the piu, a small 
bird with red rings round its eyes ; the native rettily explain 
the melancholy of its call by attribatingit to the bird seeing 
the reflection of the red rings in the water it drinks an 

ing that the water has been turned to blood, 








d imagin- 


Snakes ond vipers are by no means unknown, and the deadly 
karait has been found as high as 9,000 feet above the sea.. Seor= 

pions and tarantulas are also sometimes encountered, andin the — 
rainy séason mosquitoes and sand-flies, and the even more 
malignant poto, swarm. Flights of locusts visited Kila in 1889 : 
1890, and 1491, and did considerable damage to crops, but many 

met their death in attempting to scale the snowy mountains over- 
looking the source of the Bids, | | : 


An inferior kind of fish is found in the Bi 
tributaries, but the water is generally too cold 


fia and in its larger “J 
a few of these have sometimes been known 


l for mahser, though 
to find their Way as 





. ge oe 
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far up as the junction of the Biis and the Parbatiin the warm Chapter IB. 
rainy months of July and August. Mahseer are said also. to be a 
found in the Satlaj where it skirts Qater Sardj. vis Geology Feeas 


A volume might be devoted to the forest trees and flora of 


‘ the sub-division. The following is a list of the twenty more 


valuable timber trees of the Kalu forests, and of a few other 
which are important on account of their fruit or other products, 


The ke/u and kas! forests are not extensive, and are situated 
for the most part low down in the valleys in the neighbourhood 
of the villages. The extensive forests high up on the sides of 
the mountains contain in the way of pines only the rai and tos 
(Abies Smithiana and Picea Webbiana), Thedevidiar (Oupressus 
foru/osa) and the sham»Add or box are found in some localities, 
but not in large quantities. ‘The commonest trees in the forest 
in addition to the pines are several kinda of oak, a horse chest- 
nut, rhododendrons, maples and birches. Yew and wild walnut 
are also not nncommon; Himalayan poplar and alder are found 
in the valleys. 





























No, | English Names. | Vornacular Namow.* Bolentific Names, 
1 ) Deodar ws | Kolo, keli, dir .. | Cedrus deodara. 
2| Box  _—., | Shamshfd, jakri, chikri | Buxas sempervirens, 
a) Walont eat Khor, akbrot vt | Juglans rogia, 
4 | Ash «| Anga nae Fraxinos floribunda. 
5 | Elm . | Maen, imbri, maral, shoko | Ulmas Wallichinna. 
6 | Alder e« | Roah | Alnus niltidn. 
7 | Blas pine | Kail ww» | Pinna excolsn. 
8 | Chil «| Chil ae se | Finus longifolia, 
0 ) Bproce ie Bai | Abies Smithiana 
10 | Silver fir “ts Toa, poi, badrai a Abies Webbiang, 
11 | Yew | Eakhdl, rakhai sui Thus baccata, 
12 | Cypress «. | Devidedr . | Copresius torulosna, 
18 | Shishom ww. | Tali, shishom «+ | Dalbergia stsaoo. 
14 | Olive | Kaho ~+ | Glea cuspidata. 
15 | Horse-chestnut .. | Kbanor .. | #Eseulas Indica. 
16 | Celtis we | Khark, khirk «+ | Cletis Australia. 


| Mulberry . | Obin, chime, krin ~...| Morus serrata. 
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Chapter I, B. oie 
= No. | English Names. 
Flora. 






Fodder ook 4 Mohru 
Alpine oak ee Khareu 
Maple os | Mandal 


Raungs 


raw 


( Kakor 
‘UTung 


ee SRRERRE BS 


Timbual or tremul 


90 | Wild date  ...| Khajur 

31 | Pench wv» | Ara 

33 | Noctarine ..| Mundls arn 
3 | Himalayanapricot) Siri 

34 | Garden plam ... Alo bokhira 
35 | Himalayan green-, Alacha 

a6 Spies w+ | Seb or pola 

a7 | Pear a. | Néepati 

38 | Wild penr | Shegal 


















«| Ringal or Nirgal 


Scientific Names, 








Codrela serrate. 
Pastacia Integerrima. 
Popul ciliata. 
_| Qaercus jocans, 

Ditto dilatata, 

«Ditto eemicarpifolia, 

__| Acer cadadatum. 
Arandinaria utilis. 


Ct 


_ 
Ca 


1 Ditto campanulatum. 
( Rhos acuminate. 
| i Ditto parviilora. 


+ | Pious macrophylla. 
Phenix sylvestris 
re (found on the bank of 


the Bids between Ba- 
jours and Larji). 


aan : Amygdalos persica. 


e+ | Ditto var. 





mee 





«| Prunus domestica, 
«| Ditto Tar, 

we | Pyrog malnue. 

«| Ditto communis, 


kin ih Ditto varicloan., 


© Basket loads of these small green apples are sent tothe Kidlu abepbords grazing their 
fiocka in the high pastures of Lahol, who aro glad to get anything tn the inte of taka te 


wegetables 10 eat im that arid comniry. 


Besides the fruit of the trees shown in this list there are 


many wild fruits and berries. 


In June and July wild straw- 


berries of excellent flavour are plentifol in the mountain pastures 
at an elevation of 8,000 feet and upwards; they are called 
bhumbhéa in Kalu and baimpha/ in Outer Saraj, ond must not be 
confounded with the insipid fruit of a potentilla growing at a 
lower elevation. The yellow raspberry (rubus flavus: local : 
names, achha, ka/echi, palechhoa) and the Himalayun raspberry =~ 


a} 
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i (rubua purpurens, locally, /isri, hihiri, kanchha) are common I, B. 
., along field borders. A shrub called khashambal, bearing yellow aesleey. 1 
| flowers, yields a small black edible fruit, and another, not un- "", 
like it, the pini, produces a small red pulpy sweet fruit. There ,,,, 
are two kinds of wild grapes: the made growing on a vine like 
the cultivated variety, and the dévh, the leaves of which are 
large, thick and undivided and covered with light brown down 
on the under side. 






Uther trees and plants of utility will be referred to in 
Chapter IV, on “* Production and Distribution,” Sections A and C, 
but it may be noted here that madder (rangni: the dye is called 
majit) grows wild in old walls and field terraces and is exported 
to some extent, A yellow dye used as a preliminary to the appli- 
cation of madder is obtained from another plant called /ojh 
(Symplocos crataegoides). 





Chapter IT. 
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Sadh Singh. 





CHAPTER IU. 


HISTORY. 


The little principality of Kalu has been mentioned in Part 
I of this work as one of the eleven States lying between the 
Satlaj and the Ravi, The early notices of it have bean collacted 
by General Conningham, who recognises the modern Kalo in 
din-lu-to, mentioned by Hwen Thsang asa State lying 700 ior 
117 miles to the north-east of Jalandhar. “The Vishno Purana,” 
he adds, “mentioned « people called Uhita or Kuliita, who 
are most probably the same as the Kauliitiis of the Ramayana 
and the Brihat Sanhité. As this form of the word agrees pre- 
cisely with the Chinese Aui-lu-to, I conclude that the m ern 
Kalu must be only an abbreviation of the ancient name.” Hwen 
Thsang states the district to have been 3,000 ii, or about 500 
miles, in circuit—figures which, unless the power of the State 
extended: far beyond the Kalu valley, must necessarily bo 
exaggerated, 





The legendary history of the district preserves the names 
of a long line of princes who successively ruled in Kéla. ‘The 
progenitor of the family is stated to have been one Behanga- 
mani, a brother of a Kiilu prince called Paras Rim, who was 
succeeded by his descendants for eighty-seven generations, the 
last reigning prince being Ajit Singh, who was deposed by the 
Sikhs in 1840. It is impossible to place much reliance upon 
the legendary accounts, for, allowing an average of fifteen yeora 
to each reign, the date of Behangamani wonld fall not earlier 
than the first half of the 6th century, A.D., and even if twenty 
years be allowed for each reign, the date cannot ba placed before 
A.D. 80, whereas Paras Rém figures in the very earliest scenes 
of Hindi mythology. 

The first solid ground in the history of the valley appears to 
be tonched about the middle of the 15th century in the person 
of Raja Sudh Singh, whom tradition places 74th in descent 
from Behangamani. More probably, however, Sudh Singh was 
the founder ofa new dynasty. His predecessors in the legendary 
list all bore the Réjpat affix of Pal, and it is cortainly strange 
that this affix haul have been dropped by Sudh Singh if he 
were really of the ancient stock. ‘The legend accounting for this 
change of name from Pal to Singh runs as follows :—Sudh Pal 
was out walking one day when a leopard attacked a cow. Filled 
with religious fury he fell upon the leopard, and with his fiat 
gare a i terrific blow that the leopard fell dead on the spot, 
From this act of bravery he was talled Singh, or the Tiger, 
aud his descendants took the name after him. Bat other: pular 
legends support the theory that Sudh Singh was the foouia: 











~ of his family. _ Perhaps the pena of these is that which Chapter 
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of poor parentage who received fates 


represents him as a Rajput ja His 
his kingdom from the hands of the goddess Hirma. The story . 1, a. 
rons that he was on his way with his friends to the anunal fair 
held at Jngat Sukh ard sitting down by the wayside to rest 
fell sound-asleep. . When he woke up his friends had gone on 
and he was perplexed what to do, for the road was new to him. 
As he stood looking rownd about hima decrepit old woman came 
up, who said she waa going to the fair too and would show him 
the way. As they went on together, however, she became. very 
tired and her steps dragged, and at Inst the boy kindly 
took her in his arms and carried her, Arrived at the fair he 
set her down, but behold, it was no longer a little.old woman but 


* Hirma in all her splendour, the goddess, to whom fable attri- 


butes the peoplingof Kain. Raising the boy to her shoulder 
she asked how far his eye could reach, and 20 mighty was her » 
stature that he was able to see from the Satlaj on the sonth to 
the source of the Chendib on the north, -" Over that country,” 
eaid Hirma, “ shall you and your descendants reign for fourteen 
Senorntiarss and she forthwith ealied upon the people at the 
fair to recognise Sadh Singh ns their king. 


_A perlipsless mythical logend is referred to in Mr. d. B. 
Lyall's Settlement Report, which deseribes Sadh Singh ag a 
young Rajpat wandering in search of adventures and fortunate 
enough to take the fancy of the goddesa Hirma. Having, with 
her assistance, distinguished himself on the popular side in o 
revolt againstsome tyrannical Takirs, he waa elected Thahiir 
in their stend, and from that beginning soon conqnered the 
whola of the Waziri Parol, ond assumed the title of Naja, 


_ = a @ ae | 4 bad 
These Tiitkire would oppear according to tradition to have ‘The Thékirs of 
been baronial chiefs, who held away each within his barony of a Buln, 
few square miles, residing in high and massively built towers 


nnd keeping up urmies of retainers. They are sail to have 


levied: taxes and trangit duties and to have waged war against 
ono another., Some of their towers are still in existence in a 
ruined stute; the boundaries of their baronies are in places 
pointed out, and circomstantial storics of their exploits are 
narrated. “But,” wrote Mr. Lyall in his Settlement Report, 


“it ig linrdly credible that thoy were ever completely 


independent ss common tradition asserts. Withouta lord 
paramodont, and with no boud of confederacy, such diminutive 
States could never have existed sida by side in such lawless days 
for any length of time. Itis pretty sure therefors that with 
intervals of perfect iudependence in periods of confusion, they 
most have been moro or Jess subject and tubutary to some 
stronger power; and LT surmise that the power was Suket. I 
have heard it said that Suketand Mandi wera at ono time one 
dominion, and that the frmilies of both Réjas came from tha 
same stock. It is well koown that there was atime when Suket 


~ 
» = 
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Chapter II. wasamuch more powerful and extensive principality than at 
Dates present. Again, with regard to the Rajas of the extinct prin- 
: History. _cipality of Lag, half of which was in Kiln, a tradition delares 
wale Thakire of that the family were originally Diwins or Wazirs of Suket : 
; and one of the many TAdkirs in Kapi, whose country is said 
to have been annexed by the second prince of Kila, is men- 
tioved in traditional accounts of his overthrow as paying to 

Suket a quit-rent or tribute of a falcon or hawk. 





“Suppose some events to have occurred to weaken the 
power of Suket, and the natural result would be that uew prin- 
cipalities would spring up in her outlying Provinces, This is 
how [imagine the Kulu principality to have been first formed, 
aud iti¢asignificant fact that the adjoining principality of 
Lag (long since extinct) appears to have come into existence 
about the same time.” 


The date of Sudh Singh can be approximately fixed by - 
calculation from the reign of Jagat Singh, sixth in descent 
from him, who was contemporary with Shahjahio and Aurang- 
sib, A series of lettera ure still extant addressed to him b 
these monarchs under the title of “ Zaminddr of Kalo,” whicls 
show him to have reigned between the vears 1640 and 1680, 
From Jagat Singh to Ajit Singh, who was. deposed in 1840, 
there were eight generations, having an average length in 
round numbers of twenty years, Allowing the sume average 7 
duration for the reigns that preceded Jagat Singh, the date of x | 
Sudh Singh may be placed at the commencement of the 16th 
century.* 


From this dute to the Sikh annexation tha history of 
Sudh Singh’s decendants, the Koli Rajis of Kalu, is the history 
of the country, and it may be divided imto three periods. ‘lhe 
frst begins with the establishment of Sudh Sigh as Raéja or 
Kana of ail Parol, and ends with the death of Raja Kaliin Singh, 
his great-great-great-grandson. ‘The second, the period of ' 
greatest prosperity, begins with the rei,n of Raja Jagat Siogh, 
and ends with that of his great-grandson, Rai Singh. The 
third, the period of decline and fall, begins with the reign of 
Rai Jai Singh, and ends with the capture of his brother's 
great-grandson, Raja Ajit Singh, by the Sikhs in A. D. 1840. i. 
A pedigree tree of the family is given below. 
® Most of the remainder of this chon 


= 3 : pter ia taken almost bation Espen dae 
J. B. l-yall's Kangra Settlement Report. erbatem from Mr, 
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SUDHA SINGH. 
Bahédar Singh. 
Paria ‘Singh. 
Parbat Singh. 
Pirthi Singh. 
Katia Singh. 
JAGAT ‘Sinaia (1640-80). 
Bidhi Singh. 
Man Singh 
Rai slagh. Pada Singh 
Jai Singh. ih Pre 








—_ 





f WARES Lage) 
Pritham Singh. Dhidnn. Indar. Charen Prem 
| Singh. Singh. 

Tikam Ram. Bole Ram. | | 
Kapiro, Thakor 





y; l ea at ed | Singh, 
Rikrama Singh, Kishan Jagar Singh. Fata. | 
Singh, ‘e— etal Gyan Singh 
Ajit Singh. | Hira Singh (Rat). 
Partab Singh. (Rana of Phargri, | 
in Simla territory ). Rai Dalip 
Singh 
Orme 
Megh Singh. 


Sadh Singh, having made himself master of all Parol, wes 
succeeded by Bahidar Singh, who ‘asaid to have overthrown 
many petty Thi tirs and annexed their dominions, and in this 
way to have added to Parol all Waziri Rapi and something 
more than a third of mner ‘Sara, consisting of strip of up- 
land country all along the upper slopes of the Jalori Ridge. 
Henceforth, to the accession of Raja Jagat Singh and end 
of the first period, the limits of the principality seem [fo have 
remained unchanged. ‘The rest of what now constitutes Kiln 
seems at this time to have been, divided as followa:—The 
Lagwati Naja held the rest of inner Saraj, the north-west 
quarter of outer Saréj and all Lag. ‘The eastern half of outer 
pata. was subject to Baséhir and the south-west quarter to 
Suket. 


Chapter 1. 


Kila. 


‘Thikire of 
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— advancing and receding, but there is no doubt that in Kala at 
- hékdrs of least the boundaries above piven remained in force for a consider- 
Kalas gis ” able time, for any ordinary peasant will quote them as the 


ancient limits of Kiln and Lag.* Tle absence of fighting or 
disturbance of the boundaries of the principalities in Kalo, 
which distinguishes the reigns of the last four RajAs ofthe firat 


period, has probably something to do with the anljection of the 


hills to the role of the Mughal emperors of India, which waa 


first thoroughly effected about the commencement of this period 
. For two hundred years. 


by the Emperor Akbar in A. D. 1556. 
after this the Rijds of Kalu, like the other hill princes (with 
intervals of independence in times of confusion) paid tribute 
to the emperors, ‘The present representative of the family 
possesses copies of some orders sent by the emperora to his an- 
cestors, in which they are addressed as zaminddrs of Kalu, 


Jagat Singh. The second pariod begins with fle overthrow of the king- 


dom of Lag by Kija Jagat Singh of Kdla, a contemporary of 
Shaibjahéoa and Aurnngaib, in coneert with the Kinja of Mandi, 
At this time, besides the parts of Kélu mentioned above, the 


Lagwati- Rija seems to have nlso possessed Kothi Sowdr of 


Chhota Banyihal, aud out of the country now included in the 
s Mandi State, all the slope to the Ul river from the onter Hima- 
; laya (the upper part of which is now kuown as Choir), and 
all the country now known ‘ns Manidi-Sardj. Of this territory, 
ut the division whieh follawed the conquest,» Mandi took 
Mandi-Surij, and all the rest seams to have gone to Kulu.* 
Raja Jugat Singh afterwards took Kothia Sirigarh and Nardin- 
garh (in outer Saraj) from Sukot, 
Pidhi Singh, seized Lahul, and 
territory in onter § 


eneceeded by his son, Raja Mau Singh, in whose time the for- 


‘ tunes of the Kalu principality reached thoir highest piteh. 
He completed the present talita of outer Sardj by teking Kothi 
Pandrabia from Basahir and carried war noross the Satlaj,. 
annexing Shdogri, and tuking tribute from othor petty states, 
such as Komarsen and Kot Guru. - i 


It-wasin’ his time also that Pirthi Pal, 

> Bangahal, was treacherously tnnrd 
in-law, Sudh Sen, Iaja of Mandi. Though Mn Singh had 

married Pirthi Pal’s sizter, this did wot prevent him from joining 

with his murderers. to divide the victim's territory: es this 

way Tura hand Chhiota Dangabal, and a part of Bir Bangdlnl 

fell to Kalu, and the rest of the Gangitial territory, as it then 

* Tho last Haja ef Lap, Jai Chand, ama: hile icotlier, Sulté: Chand seks 4 
have Poraht lsd. _A large CAVO GOR Mountain whave Bulidngiek Mercia 
their favotrive hiding plies whew GUTying on a uenilla- wae mprie Lua Jagat 
Bingh; nnd a pillar nem the Palace at Sultanpor is said to be bailt over the hend 
ofone of the brothera who was catght and decapitated at lag, alter giving o 


wided Dhaul and Kandi to his 











great den) of trouble, 





His son and saceegsor, Raja .- . 


ardj by conquest frown Dasiihir, He was 


the last Rija of - 
ered at Mangli by his father. © 
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stood, seems to have been incorporated by Mandi and Kangra.* 


"Sage Singh seems to have been nlways fighting; he is said to 
' have taken from Mandi, and held for some time, the famous 


silt tnines of Komidh ood Drang. He waa atlast surprised 
and killed by the Komarsen Rija, into whose country he bad 
been enticed unguarded by an intrigue with a woman. The 
uneventful reign of his son and successor, Rai Singh, concludes 
the second period; but before going on to the third, an event 
which happened in Jagat Singh’s time may be mentioned, as 
it had an important influence on the history of the country. 


Jagat Singh coveted a treasure said to be in the possession of 


t Brahman (a jewel according to the Brahman annals, bof may 
be it wasa danghter), The Brahman, unable or unwilling to 
consent and pressed to the uttermost, set fire to his house, and 
perished with all his family in the flames. A curse fell npon 
the Raja; everything he sow, smelt or tasted, seemed to him to 
be smeared with blood. By the advice of the Pandits, in the 
hope of removing the carse, he sent a Brahman to Oudh, who 
stole, and with miracnlons nid brought to Kiln, a famons idol, 
the Thikur tlugndithji. The Raja pnt this idol on thethrone, 

_ proclaimed himself to be merely the first s’rvant of the temple, 
and the curse was removed. From this time till its fall this 
remained in theory the constitution of the principality. There 
Was no distinction between the royal treasury and that of the 
2 temple of Rugndth, and the Rajis, on the great festival days, 
\ took the front place among the priests and attendants. —'T'o the 
great influence of thisidol and its priest may in part he attri- 

hinted the most unusually large assignment of land to temples 

and priestly families which prevailed, and still prevails, in Kala. 





— The period of decline begins with a revolt raised agninst Jai 
Singh, son of Raja Rai or Raj Singh, by one of the family of the 
Waztire of Diar, who had been banished from the country. 
This family always figured very promisently in Kala history, 
and has some influence at the present day. The resalt of the 
. revolt was that Jai Singh was driven ont of the country, and 

his unele, Paddam Singh; put on the throne, to be superseded 


ilittle later by bis son, Thedi Singh, In the confusion. 


Mandi took possession of the greater partment of the 
Chote conntry, and Kilo never regained it, except perhapa 
for a time under Pritham Singh, some thirty years after. 
~~ Thedi Singh found the royal anthority weakened by the 











®*The Bangéhal kingdom ia popularly said tohave ot one time had a rere~ 
woe of a fekt, acd to havo inclided, besides the present. foliba of that pane, 
liprola, Landdh, and Rajjer, and mech country now in Mandi, The founder 
oermato have been a Brahman, though the present Hangihali Rajpite, to prove 
their pure Rajpat denownt, sexy he waatot a Brahman but a Hajpot, who had 
become a Brahmeluirf Badh. According to legend ho, killed a demon who 
: infested Bangabal, and fcuded the principality. Prithi Pal ja said to hare 
‘ leon his descondantin the twentieth geferation, After Prithi Pal's death, his 
descendants seem ta have now and again attempted to revire the principality, 
ne success, though some of them seem to have held o small part of is 
i gdp, 
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events of his brother’s reign, and to confirm it planned and 
successfully carried out a coup d'etat; he contrived by sonie 
pretext to collect those whom he feared or considered as enemies 
at the palace, and after drogging their liquor (heavy drinking 
isa sure accompaniment ef every assembly in Kiln) attacked 
them suddenly and pot them all to the sword, tothe number, 
so says tradition, of three hundred and sixty. ‘lhis he probably 
coal not h»ve effected if, like former Rajis, he had relied 
entirely on the local militia or fendal service of the Kiln Innd- 
holders; but one of his precautions had been to gradually 
collect a considerable body of Bairdgis as a body-guard, all or 
nenrly all of whom were foreigners, natives of the plains of 
India, and this was.the first nse he made of them.* Thia 
ferocious measure did not, however, prevent,and perhaps helped 
to cause, another extensive revolt, which was headed hy a 
pretender to the throne, who asserted himself to be the Raja 
Jai Singh, who had been driven ont by the firat rebellion, hia 
pretender is said to have been a Sanydsi fagir, who had formed 
a connection with « pafra (Hinde dancing girl) who had accom. 
panied Jai Singh in Ins flight from Kalu and. subsequent 
wanderings. Withcher assistance he contrived to answer ques- 


tions, 80 ns to deceive most of the Saray and Haipi people asta ~ 


his identity, until at last proof was brought that the real 
Jai Singh had gone to Ondh as a fagir and died there, 


Thedi Singh had no sons by his Rani, or Raéjpiit wives, so 
he was succeeded by his son, Pritham Singh, who was illegiti. 
mate, or of impure blood, as his mother wasa Khwiési, that ia a 
Kanet girl married by a sort of left-handed ceremony, He 
died in A. D. 1800, or a little later, after along and toler- 
ably prosperous reign, leaving the throne to his sun, Bikrama 
Singh, 

More than fifty years before this the real authority of the 
Moghal emperors had finally passed away, and a period of 
general anarchy had followed, in the course of which the 


.Garkhas issning from Nepal had conquered-all the bill country 


up tothe Satlaj ; and Sansar Chand, the Katoch Raja of Kin gra, 
had made tributary to himself all the hill chiefs between the 
Satlaj and the Ravi. The Rajigs of Kala paid tribute to the 
Garkhas for Sluingri, and to Sansir Chand for Kaélu,t bat they 
seem to have got off lightly, and to have been not much inter- 
fered with, ‘The sitnation of the country far buck ia the high- 








* These Bairagis were an order of Hindn ascctica; in those disturbed times 
their religious character and organization facilitated their rovings abont India, 
and served ea io bond of discipline; they employed theas ulvantages to form 
themselves into bande of mercenary soldiers or companies of traders.’ Thedi 
Singh seculed many of them in Kila ow grants of land; which are now beld hy 
their descendonte. They form a caste mpart under the name of Buirdgts, bus 
have lost all religious pretengiong ond are mere proagant prope intone. ~ 


+ Moorcroft mentions in his travela that he heard that Ghamand Ch 
Eatoch Réja of Kéngrs, father of Saosir Chand, invaded Kidin. and Chand, 
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mountains was its protection, ns it had been before. This im- 
munity was not, however, to last much longer. In 1806 the 
Gurkhas invaded Kangra, and in 1809 Sansir Chand, in des- 
peration, called in the aid of Ranjit Singh, the roler of the 
Sikhs, | 


The Gurkhas were driven back behind the Sutlaj, and 
Hanjit Singh became master of the hills, He sent a Diwan to 
Kulu with a demand for tribute, which was sent to the amount 
of Re, 40,000. Three years later, on a sccond demand not being 
complied with, an army under Diwan Mohkam Chand crossed 
the Bajaura pass and encamped in the valley; negotiations 
began, and the Sikhs are said to have demanded an annual 
tribute of Rs, 50,000, to which the Naja would. not agree. 
Thereupon the Sikhs advanced, and the Kaja fled up the moun- 
tains, leaving hia palace and capital of Sultaupur to be sacked 
by the invaders. Eventually he had to bribe them to leave the 
country by paying them all the money heconld scrape together.* 
About this time, in 1814-15, the Gurkhas were driven back into 
Nepal by the English, and the Governor-General granted a 
sanad for Shingri tu the Raja, who, like the other Cis- Sutlay hill 
chiefs, had taken side ngainat the Gurkhas. Bikrama tingh, 
like his grandfather, had no sons by his Riinis, and on bis death 
in A. D. 1816 left the throne to Ajit Singh, his son bya Khwasi. 
The Riija of Mandi, by deputy, performed the ceremony of 
investiture, or seating Ajit Singh on the throne, These facts 
led to a disturbance, for soon after a party in Kalo, headed by 
some influential Wazirs, stirred up Kishen Singh, the Naja’s 
uncle, who was residing in Kangra, to dispute the suecces- 
sion. 

fansdr Chand, the Katoch Kaja, in spite of his reverses, 
still claimed the right of conferring investiture as Jord para- 
mount of the Jalandhar circle of hill chiefs, and in revenge for 
its disregard he assisted Kishen Singh in collecting a force in 
the Katoch country with which to invade Kdlu. - The first 
attack was repulsed; the second, with the aid of a Mandi 
contingent, advanced into Kilu, and seemed about to 
succeed, when the Mandi [aja, in obedienca to an order 
obtained by Kilu from Lahore, threw his weight on the 
other side, and Kishen Singh was made prisoner with all his 
force. The Katoch men in it were stripped naked, and left to 
find their way home over the mountains in this disgraceful 
plight. <A pithy rhyme 13 repented in Kalo to preserve the 
memory of the achievement. After Kishen Singh’s deuth, 


® Moorcroft méntions that in A. D. 1820 Sobha Ram, Weerfr of Kdloe, com- 
plained to him of having had'to pay Re, 8000 to Ranjit Singh for allowing 
Shuja-til-Malk, the ex-king of Kabul, to pass through Kalo en rowle to Lustianah, 
This was probably only one of the offences impoted to Kulu by Hanjit Singh; 
but the Wesir mentioned it aa the cnly onc to make out that Kalu bad suffered 
for compliance to the English. Shujad-al-Mulk in his diary abosea the Eulg 
people and saya they treated him most inhoepitably, 


Histoty. 
Biktamea Singh. 


Ajit Singh, . 


+ | ' fly, H—nrstoky. 


Chapter II. which happened immediately, a bay (who will have -té be men- | 
— tioned hereafter by the name of Partab: Singh) was produced —“¥ 
History. y bie friends as hia posthumous son, bat the. other fadtion A 
Ajit Singh. eifled him a suppowititigus child, andthe «dn of hee re 
Misnf- The Mandi Kaji, as a reword for the assistanéa ha Lrwel 
_givet against Kishet) Singh, cinimed and tained ‘two forts 
and a piece of Chodr, tho only remaining part ofthat ¢onntry + 
which ‘Kalu bad up to this time managed to retain’ © 4 














‘In A. D. 1830 the Sikh Government sent force tinder 
General Ventura ayminst the neighbouring state of Mundi. It 
anet with slight’ resistance,-and the Raja of Mandi-was made 
risoner and sout'to Ainritear, Having penetrated wb far into 

Phils, the opportimity of attacking Kula was tod rood to be 
lost; #0 on the pretext that Kilu had shown & -diapoditionto 
help Mandi, «force under tha Sindhauwdla Sardar was sent 
into the country. No eieapaion was fnade, ~_ the Raja 
beguiled-by fair promises ond wishing te save Sulténpur nad 

. his mes far ahoWier, sack, allowed ‘himself to be wails = 
prisoner, ~ ' a - 





Meaanres taken hy As noon as thes Sikhs had got the Rijn into their power, 
cokdoal > ot Becta ‘they showed aa intention of ‘taking possession of the whole. 
surpristand destran, country ; ‘and as the quickest mearis of reducing the hill fartwot 
tien of ene of their Sari} which still held out, «force was detached, whieh niweéhe:| 
arsates. throug A that countrr, carrying the Raja withut,. und compeltany 
hin before eneh fort to order the commandant. toeurredder. 
Tho @ikhs, completely confident; committed ‘excesses, tind 
treated the Kaja with brutal want of courtesy ; his tpaards.are 
said to bave nmused themselves by pulling hin on te his feet. 
by his long mousinches. ‘The bill-men are remarkable for tho 
ioualty afd respect they likwer for their hereditary Lhijis, rim. 
the reportof this indignity nugerced ther particularly. “A 
Motto attack the Sikhs and fescud the lidja was devised by * 
aparo, Wasir of Saraj, the head of a branch of the family of 
the Wazirs of Mial. A sort of fiery cross was sont round, and 
men Were & ly mapiered from_all parts of Saraj. The Sikh 
force waa probably about one thousand strony ;it had done ite 
ork, and hod returned from cuter Suni) by the Basleo pugs. 
Alittle way below the fort of Tang, the ‘ruad, amhere footfiath. 
aud fiéra very narrow, runs nloug the bank of a wooded ravine: 
in these woods. the Sardjis ay inambash and mwai ml tha 
Sikhs, who came marching along in single file wid ae - 
by ref feoling of insecurity. When that pact,ol the line which =, 
held the Néja came opposite the agbash «a sudden te SA 
made, afew men wero cut down, and the Raja Wad canght up 
and carried swiftly op the mountain side. At‘tho same tine 
all along tho line rocks were rolled down and shots. fired from 
above at the Sikhs, who were seited with « panic, and fellback 
into the fort of Tang. Here they remained two days, till they 
were forced to move out by. the failure of their provisions, 
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They were attacked ain in the same way as they marchod Chapter er II 
down the valley, and aad alow progress. "Ab lest they airuck al 


up the mountain side in Kothi Nohanda, hoping to ret au les Rn: 
and uncommanded ground in the villages plore. Beton : the area eee? 
did not know the country, and only got on to a particularly subjection of Sears) ; 
barren, steep, and rugged hillside where they could barely surprise and destroc. 
: keep their footing, and did not even find water to drink, The to", of one of their 
light and active Hillemen kept above them whereyor they want, — 
| knocking over some with rocks, and driving others to fall over 
- the precipices. After a night spent in this way the miserable 
remnant were driven down again intothe valley, and there 
induced to give up their arms, on the promise that their lives 
should be spared.* Wut no sooner had they been diggermed, 
then the-Sardjis set upon them, and tassncred them without 
pity. One-or two camp-followers, not regolar Sikhe, were the 
ay survivors, At the news of this wig which occurred 
in the spring of A, D. 1840, some of the Kalu People gathered 
_ on the hills round Sultdnper, and made an Aitempt to poecun 
the two Ranis who were detnined in the penes there ;, but the 
Sikhs easily repulsed them, Ajit Singh, the resecuod Raja, 
retired across the Satlaj to his territory of Shingri. Here he 
knew he would be safe from the revenge which the Sikhs wore 
sore to take on the Sardjis; for the Satlaj was the boundary®- 
‘line between the Sikh and English Governments, and the Raja’ > 
held Shingri from the latter, A Silh force soon after march. - 
edto Sar4j and found the country completely deserted ; every 
soul had fled into inaccessible places in the forests high up the 
mountains. After burning and plandering some villages the 
Sikhs retired, and handed over the country m sjira, or farm to 
the Raja of Mandi for an annual rental of some Rs, 32,000, 


Tn Kila, however, a Sikh force was retained, anda kardar Procesd ting of the 
Ppointed to the Minagement of the revenue. In the outvunpn Sikhs in Kale : their 
of 1841 the two Ranis escaped from their prison in the palace Raja's fan the 
bya tunnel which they had secretly dug ont under the walls, 
and fled up tho mountains. They were on their way by a 
circuitous path to join the Raja at Shangri, when they heard 
the news of bis death, which happoned there in September 1841. 
Instead of going on to be burnt with his remains accord bik tc 
the castom of the family, they returned to the palace at Salter 

















» and began intrigues with the Sikh olficials with ‘revard 
i’ choice of a successor to the title of Héja. The Sikhs at 


this time seem to have intended to pive up the occupation of 
Kalu, and to install as Kéja some one of the family to hold the 
country at a heavy tribute. Mahéréja Sher Singh, who had 
succeeded Ranjit Singh about two years before this time, had 
been much in the hills, asd was inclined to be lenient to the 








3 seat four or five low casia men, (irom) nm 
7 Brabmats, into the rough entrouchment which the Sikiahad thrown up. ‘These 
fourdo- Hrahin with their bunds on a cow's tail, swore that the lives of the 

pabould be pared, ' 


= <7 = 


* Itisesid_ that the Sardjip 
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Chapter II. hill chiefs. When Ajit Singhdied at Shingri, Mr, Erskine, 
Histo: the Superintendent of Simla Hill States, made an 3 elaborate 
Raniah fthe Uquiry ss to the succession to that fief, and reported in favour 
Bikhs in Kein; their of Kambhir Singh, the infant son of Mifin Jagar Singh, who 
treatment of the had accompanied his first cousin, Ajit Singh, to Shangri. Jagar 
Raja’s family. Singh was himself alive, but-was passed over because We was 
partly dumb and almost half-witted, After this the Rania sent 
for the child to Sultanpur, and the Sikh officials there also 
admitted his claim. It was determinod that he should be sent 
to Lahore to receive investiture: but on the way at Mandi he 
fell sick and died. The Sikhs then selected Thékar Singh, a 
first cousin once removed of Ajit Singh, made him titular taja, 
and gaye him Waziri Rapi in jagir., Itis said that they offered 
to han@@ver the whole country to him at a heavy tribute; but 
Thikar Singh was a dull and timid kind of man, and refused 
the respomsibility. Shangri remained in possession of the 

imbecile Jagar Singh. . 

Annexation to - ‘Three or four years later, in March 1846, at the close of 
British territory and the first Sikh war, the Trans-Sutlej States, that is the J ullundur 
subsequent history, Doéb and the hill country between the Sutlej and Ravi, were 

ceded to the English Government by the Sikhs, and Kilu, with 
Lébul and. Spiti, became a portion of the new district of 
Kangra. The Commissioner of the Trans-Sutlej) States (Lord 

Lawrence) marched up to Sultinpur, and made a Summary 
Settlement of the country in the Beas valley. In the automn 
of the same year the sub-division, which then included ta/ika 
Bangéhal, was transferred to the jurisdiction of the Superintend- 
ent of the Simla Hill States, In 1847 Mr. Erskine, the Superin- 
tendent, was engaged for sometime in Kulu Proper in com- 
pleting the Summary Settlement and investigating the rent- 
free tenures, Soon after Major Hay’was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the sub-division and fixed his head. 
quarters at the old castle of Nagar in Parol, About the same 
time Kulu was again united to the Kangra district, and at the 
request of the landholders, the falitka of Bangéihal was separated 
from it and added to tahsil Kangra. 

The Government confirmed 'Thékar Singh in his title of 
Rija, and gave him sovereign powers within his jagir of RG pi. 
Jagar Singh of Shangri made a claim at Simla, but was told 
to be content with what he had got. He had no son at this 
time; but one named Hira Singh was bora a few years later, 
Qo Thakur Singh's death, in 1852, thero waa, some question 
whether the whole jaygir should not be resumed, as tha mother 
of his only son, Gyan Singh, was not a regular wife, but only 
a Khwisi. It was decided to give him the title of hai ished 
of Raja, and only half the jagir with no political powers; bat 
three years later, ona reconsideration of his claims, the resumed 
half was ace back © him, aera however, gave no 
powers, and reserved to itself the exclusive rj ‘ht to fell au 
sell timber in the whole jagir, birch 





Shortly before the outbreak of the Matiny in the spring of Chapter IT. 
1857, w man appeared in Kiilu and asserted himself to be the Eee 
Partéb Singh who after the death of Kishen Singh wag, ag _ History. 
mentioned above, put forward as his posthumous son. Perhaps *%* Mativy. 
ho was the man, though Partéb Singh had disappeared for some 
timeyand had been believed to have been killed fighting against 
us in the firat Sik war. Ono of Ajit Singh's Rénis and some 
other people in Kalu believed him and befriended him. When 
= the news of the Mutiny arrived, this man began intriguing and 

trying to get upa party. He wrote letters asserting his claim 
to the throue of Kilo, and vaguely inciting an insurrection 
against the English. Major Hay, the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kulu, arrested him, and he was hong for treason at Dharm- 
sila. The common people in Kélu believe that it was the real 
Partéb Singh who suffered ; others, particularly those connected 
with Rai Gyan Singh, assert that the man was an impostor, 
The only other incident connected with the Mutiny is the arrest 
of a party of fugitive sepoys in Spiti. ‘Those few of the Sidlkot 
mutineers who got away from the field of ‘Vrimu Gh&t fled into 
the Jammu hills. A small body of them, in the attempt to 
avoid British territory and return by o cirenitons route to 
Hindnstin, made their way throngh the mountains to Ladakh, 
and thence to Spiti, which they reached in a miserable plight. 
The Spiti men detained them, and sent notice to the Assistant 
| Commissioner of Kalu (Mr, G, Knox), who came at onee with 
y a few police and arrested them. | 


Réi Gyan Singh died in 1869, and was succeeded by Rai The descendants 

Dhalip Singh, his son, to whom the estate was handed over on of the Kala Réje, 
his attaining majority in the yenr 183. It tim during the 
interval been under the charge of the Court of Wards. The 
young man enjoyed hia possessions for nine years only, sue- 
cumbing in 1892 to an attack of confluent sinall-pox, He left 
no male issue except dson by a Thakur-Réjpitni concubifte. 
To this boy, Megh Singh, the jagir was Continned ly Govyern- 
ment asamatier of grace, but subject tu'certain limitations 
which will be noticed in Chapter V, where the assessnent of 
Rapi is deals with. 

Mr. J. B. Lyall wrote as follows regarding the character of Character of the 
the Government of the Koli Rajis :— +1) laa of the 


“They were petty despota in league with the pricete, offen ernel and 
araricious, recognising very faintly any law or enstom, and held in check on! 
by the fact that their power was based on the military service of all the fad. 
holders of the conntry. But as the people were by nature very sobservient to 
constituted authority, very superstitions, easily overawed, and selfishly disunited, 
the Réjdsand their favourites did much us they liked, or ns their jealousy or 
avarice prompted them. A. man's ancestral house and lands Were sometimes 
confiscated and transferred for nn fault. = To seem to be well-to-do or infl uential 
| was to be in danger. Asan example, when I was Assistant Commissioner of 
“- Fiiln in 1862, 0 large eom of old money was accidentally exhumed in Kothi 
Baragarh. (in enquiry it appeared thatit had belonged to a family in which 
the women were hereditary foster-mothera to the royal family and which 
bad thes acqoired wealth and influence, Three enerations ago, on some . 
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Chapter IT. slight pretext, the Rijn saddenly seized the whole family,-and buried them 
— all alive, men, womes, aod children, probably because the hidden treasure was 
History. not fortheoming. Tho only survivora wero a woman and her infant, who ) 
Character of the Cécaped because the mother happened to be serving at the timo as wet-norse in 
Government of the the palace. Near the old castle at Nagur are the monuments of the Rajia; the 
jas. female figores carved on them represent the gneens, concubine and alare girls 
who were burnt alive on the foneral pile of their lord and master,—a safe way 
to réliere the jealousy of a dying Raja, and to saro hie successor the trouble 
and cost of looking after the morals and maintenance of the relicts, Tho 
number of women thus bornt atone Raja's funeral was often prodigious, Quite 
as great tyranny, however, prevailed in other potty hill stnatea; yet one often 
hears the time of the Rajis favourably epoken of os *‘ Dharm Eaj," or role of 
church and king; but this is generally ‘twhen the Bpoaker ia amarting at the 
workiog of some law of ours, which appeara to him to disagree to his prejaudice 
with old customa or privileges.” 

To these instanves of crnoelty may be added others, fairly 
numerous according to tradition, where queens were condemned 

to be buried alive on the faintest saspicion of infidelity. 


Mr. Louis Dane says that there is a large flat stone below 
Nagar in the rice lands which was used as place of decapita- 
tion, ey according to all accounta it did not often remain long 
nnused, 


Administra tive For some time after annexation by the British the two 
osc Senhipeninam tabsils constituting the sub-division had not the same limits as 
now, Spiti being associated with the Sarfij tahsil because it 
was believed to be accessible only by means of the passes which 
lead to it from Raémpur-Bashahr State on the Satlaj. When 
it was brought to the notice of Government in 1862 that the = 
shortest route to Spiti is rid the Hamta Pass from the upper Bess 
valley the boundaries of the Kalu tahsil were extended so 09 
to include Spiti as well as Labul. The Saraj tahsil, however, 
has never been considered gufficiently important to require the 
care of a more responsible official than a Naib-Tahsildar, The 
head-quarters of this official were fixed originally in the hamlet 
of Plich, but in 1885 a spacious tahsil building was erected on 
# more convenient site at Banjar, near the high-road between 
Kilo and Sims, 


race ste noe a The operation and the results of the first Regular Settle- 

ment of the land revenne of the sub-division in 1851 and of re- 
visions of settlement effected in 1871 and 1891 and of the forest 
settlement will be more appropriately noticed in subsequent 
chapters of this part. A list of the different officers who haya 
held charge of the sub-division since annexation is given in 
Appendix IV. | | 
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SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 


The population of the tract dealt within this part of the Chapter IIL A, 
Gazetteer is, according to the resulta of the Census of 1891, Statistical. 
105,651 sonls, of whom 55,100 belong to the Kiln tahsil (exclusive RR 
of Léhul and Spiti), and 50,551 to the Sardj tabsil. As the total dumtio. 
cultivated area is only 115 miles out of a gross aren of 1,434 ~~ 
miles, aod as the proportion of waste to cultivation varies consi- 
derably in the different waziris, the density may best be shown by 
square mile of cultivation :— 7 


Waziri population per square mile of cultivation. 
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The popolation increased by | as per cent. between tho Increnseand de- 
Census of 1868 and that of 1881 and by 5% per cent. between ‘T= of population. 
the latter and the Census of 1891. The rate of increase, however, 
is not uniform throughout the sub-division, and in the densely 
populated Waziri of Inner Saréj was as low as 3-5 during the 
last decade. 3 

The following table shows the distribution of the popula. 
tion by Subabited honees and by families :— —— 





Families pr ' Persons per | persons 
100 inhabited 100 inhabited) ,-T#0"# per 
| honses, houses, | 100 families, 


Tahail. 





Social and Reli- 
gious Life. 
Inorense ond de- 
crease of population, 


Village sites and 
house. 
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The average of one inhabited house to a family represents 
ahigh standard of comfort, for the honses are scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to village houses in Europe and the Kalu peasant 
nearly always has in addition to his residence several detached 
buildings such as barns, sheep and cattle sheds, and cottages 
lying ata distance from his residence built to facilitate the 
cultivation of remote fields. 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


A Kalu village, viewed from some little distance, nsaally 
presents both a picturesque appearance and an air of solid 
comfort. Tho site has probably not been selected with a view 
either to effect as to drainage or sanitation, but has been chosen 
as being the most worthless piece of land available in the near 
vicinity of the fields of the proprietors. As this, however, is 
generally a rocky spur protrnding from the wooded hillside or a 
stony hillock on the edge of the forast, the general aspect is pleas- 
ing to the eye and a natural drainage is unintentionally obtained, 
though the permanent dung-heaps maintained to supply manure 
for the fields are not calculated to improve the health of the 
hamlet and render a near approach somewhat disappointing, 
The houses are generally detached and are grouped with a de- 
lightful disregard of method and pln, for their arrangement 
necessarily depends on the nature of the ground on which they 
stand. In structure they are very quaint and pretty, like 
square or oblong turrets much greater in height than in length 
or breadth and crowned by sloping gable roofs covered with 
Slates or with fir shingles. The length and breadth of the build- 
ingare fixed according to what may be enlled standard plans, the 
favourite being Y haths by 9 haths; 11 by 9; 15 by 9; 15 by 


1; 18 by 9; and 18 by 11; a Agth ia equal to 14 feet. From na 


foundation of the dimensions of one or other of these plana the 
honse shorts up three or four storeys high. No mortar is used in 
its construction; the walls are of dry-stene inagonry, the stones 
being kept it place by timbers placed npn them at rerticn] 
intervals of two or three feet; an ordinary house of forty or fifty 
feet in height thos shows ten, twenty, or thirty layers of beams in 
ite walls the interstices between which are filled with roughly 
squared gray stone. The more wood the greater is the solidity 
and theless the necessity for caro in packing the stone, aud 
consequently the peasant's idea of a fine house ja one in which 
each beam in the side wall has ite ends resting on beams-of the 
end-walls and the masoury intervals are of lesa width than 
the beams ; this style of architecture, which is locally known aa 
kat-ki-kuni, or “ timber-cornered, ” is very pretty, but if ani- 
versally adopted would cause a severe drain on the forests. 
The ground floor has no windows and is almost invarinbly osed 
for stalling the cattle; it sometimes contains separate closets 


for calves and also compartments for storing grain, the latter ~ 


reached from the first floor through a compartment in the 


+ 
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ceiling. The ceiling is of clean veg planks which from the Chapter III, B. 
floor of the second storey, generally a ‘ranary and store-room a 
lighted by narrow, sialesed andewe Above this is the Social sad Reli-- 
% third storey or second floor, immediatly under the roof in Village sites and 
| which there ia a rode chimney hole for the escape of the smoke houses: 
from the stone slab placed in the middle uf the room to form 
7 the hearth, Here the family live and sleep, and also cook and 
; eat their meals. The accommodation on this floor is considerabl ¥ 
extended by the addition of a wooden balcony protruding from 
. it on one or. two or on all four sides ithe floor of the balcony is 
on the ime level as that of the room and consists of long planks 
resting on horizontal props projecting from the walls, ‘l'his 
balcony is the nursery or play-room of the children, who sprawl 
about upon it without apparently ever coming to any harm even 
when there is nothing along its edge to keep them from roll- 
ing over. Ueusally, however, the outer edge of the balcony 
is enclosed by upright plartks which meet the eaves, and the 
balcony thus becomes a series of extra rooms and closets, so 
that a large family can be comfortably enough lodged on the 
top storey of the house. The effect of this closed in balcony 
immediately under the roof is to give tho building a top-heavy 
appearance, but the structures are quite snbstantial. It is 
through the balcony generally that a house is entered by means 
ofa rough ladder outside the wall: tho ladder usually consista 
of a log with notches cut in it, but in the better class of houses 
is replaced by a substantial wooden staircaso. Within access 
j ‘. 18 had from the top storey to the granary on the first floor by 
means of atrap-door. Such is the general type ofa Kalu 
house, but it is subject to numerous loca! Variations. In upper 
Kulu the first floor granary is often omitted and the house 
consists of two stories only: ‘in Sara] massive houses of four or 
even five storeys are to be Seen in places. Round the house 
is a yard paved with flat slabs and enclosed by a low dry-stona 
wall; it is used as a threshing-floor and also for oil-pressing, 
rice-husking and other domestic Purposes. An ordinary sized 
house is sufficient to accommodate the proprietor of an average 
holding aud his family and to harbour his cattle and his grain. 
A larger proprietér, however, requires in addition one or more 
cattle-sheds and barns or combined cattle-sheds and barns. 
These are sometines like houses on a small stale and often 
develop in timo into dwelling houses; sometimes they are 
of distinctive build entirely open in front so that the gathered 
corn may benefit by the wind and yet be protected from the rain, 
“ Nearly every house has soveral bee-hives let into its walls in the 
c) of square boxes with an orifice on the outside of the 
wall for the bees to come and go by and a moveable lid or door 
on the inside by means of which the honey is extracted when 
the bees have been expelled through the orifice, generally with 
little execution, by sulphur fumes. No skilled or expensive labour 
‘is.required for the Construction of a house. Such timber as 


8 mecessary a landed proprieter is entitled to obtain free from 
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the forest and he cuts it up in the forest alone or with the 
help of some friends; other friends help to carry or drag it 
thence to the village and their only recompense is their food 
when so employed aud similar assistance for themselves from the 
house-builder when they require it. ‘he only labourer who 
receives acash wage in addition to his board is the mason or 
thavi and he is generally content with a fea of- Rs. 15 or 
Ra. 20. Houses sell at prices varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300, 
In upper KGlu the villages are few and large: in Sardj they 
are smaller and more numerous. The higher ‘sites in a village 
used to be appropriated by the higher-caste residents, but this 
custom 1s not now at all universally observed. 


The daily meals of the Kalu people are during the greater 
part of the year two in number only, breakfast (kuldr : euldri) 
at Sor Ham. and supper fbigali, bali) at sunset. In the 
summer when the days are. long a light mid-day meal of 
wheat or barley bread (dupuru) is eaten in addition. The 
staple food of the people consists of cakes or chapatlis made 
of barley flour in the summer and of maize or kodra or buck- 
wheat flour in the winter, according as the elevation permits 
the caltivation of the better kinds of grain or not. Wheat 
flour is also eaten, but is considered as rather a luxury, and 
wost of the wheat is sold to pay therevenne. Poppy-seed is 
sometimes added to the cakes to flavour them. ‘hey are eaten 
with curds (chha+) both atthe morning and at the evening 
meal. Curds almost entirely take the place of ghi, which is 
manufactured only for sale, The curds are churned in an 
earthern vessel and once made are kept going without the 
vessel being ever cleaned out; the new milk morning and 
evening is poured intoit and churned up along with the old 
curds. Saridra is made intoa thin sort of porridge. Rice is a 
common article of food in the Kothis in which there is much 
irrigated land; elsewhere its place istaken as bhat bychintand 
kangni, the former of whichis nearly equal to it in quality ; tho 
bhat boiled with water and curds is called sidiu. Peasemen!l made 
from mash or kulth is kneaded into balls, which are cooked by 
being steamed over a vesselof boiling water. A favourite dish 
at harvest time is parched Indian corn or wheat, sometimes 
mized with hemp-sced. Meat isseldom eaten except at greht 
festivals and once a month or 80 in a well-to-do family, In 
places where much hemp is grown for fibre the seed is eaten. 


The density of population in Inner Sarij has already been 
noticed, and there the grain produced is scarcely sufficient to 
supply food forthe people. None iseold, and a considerable 
quantity is annuallyimported from Kiilu, Money to procure it 
is obtained by the sale of opium andin other waya which will be 
noted hereafter. At the beginning and again*at the end of the 
winter numbers of Sarajis may be met on their way home with 
loads of grain bought in Kulu on their backs, They come from 
outer as well aa from Inner Sard] for thig purpose, but those 
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fromthe former. waziri are generally in quest of Indian-eorn 


only, which is, for reasons difficult to understand; scarce! 


nh 
their part of the-eountry. Of such old. standing is thiswunual 


mavement of grain importers that-they have a special designas, 


tton—hasiju—in: the local dialect : the basaju besides bringing 
home sufficient grain for his own wants is generally: able>to 
compénsate himself forthe trauble> of his journey by disposing 
of a portion of his load ata profit to some of his neighbotirs.. _ 

,  Horse-chestnut, flour is consumed in avery village. where 
the nuts canbe obtained, and greatcare is bestowed by the 
women on its preparation, Each nutis crushed flat separately 
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on the stone thrashing floor by a blow from a wooden mallet, . 


The crashed kernels are separated roughly by hand from the 
shells and thrown into a sieve. The finer flour which passes 
through the sieve is firat dried in the sun on the house top, then 
washed carefully in a wooden trough to remove grit, and then 
finally dried‘again, and is fit for use. ‘This product: is called 
sik :itisa fine, snowy. white, flakey flour, and. by’ no means 
unpalatable. The remains of the kernels which fail: to pass 
through the sieve are soaked in w killa beneath a spout of. water 
and then dried ; this coarser flour ig called jim,  It°is moro 


‘Gritty than sik, but not inferior in taste to buck-wheat. Iniseme 


of the poorer villages, in Kothi Sehnsér, tho- hard wild medlar 
(shegal) is used for food. Tho fruit is forced: into.n. state ‘of 
rotten ripeness by being kept eome time under hay or straw+on 


‘the threshing floor, is then dried on the house top,-and -after- 


wards pounded, to be eaten in porridge along with. seridra: or 
mixed with barley flonr in cakes. Theacorns ofthe kharshu.oak 
(Quercus semicarpiolia) are in seasons of searciti prepared for 
food in the same manner aa horse-chestnuts. Oshses planes 
of the forest which lend variety to the daily Tare’ are. mush- 
rooms, several kinds of roots and herbs, the edible ferny and 
the froita and berriesthat have alread y beennoticedin Chapter I. 
‘One: kind of mushroom (sunehru), found in the spring, ‘can be 
dried and’kept for use for a year. During the -rainy~ season 
there is an immense variety of mushrooms, and-evenauoh’ as 
stow on tree-trunks are eaten, though those found=on certain 


‘trees are said to be poisonous ; the poorer people living “inthe 


neighbourhood of Sukdnpur, the chief, or rather the only; town 
in Kula, make a little money by gathering and selling-the edible 
ones, A root or fungus called kaniphra,is gatherad: in consi- 
derable quantities in deodar forests nt mid-winter. A favourite 


wild herb is phaphru, the leaves of whichare eaten as a vege. 


table. The edible fern (lingri: young bracken [?]) is also eaten 
asa vegetable, and is plonsant even to a Maropean palato in 


a curry, 


Por food on a jourtiey there is nothing in the opinion of a 
Kulu man to compare with satu, which is flour made from barley- 
grain cnt before it is quite ripe, and parched upon a flat-stone 


laid over a fire-place. A handful of satu kweaded with..oold 
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the forest and he cuts it up in the forest alone or with the 
help of some friends; other friends help to carry or drag it 
thence to the village and their only recompense is their food 


Village sites ang When so employed and similar assistance for themselves from the 


house-boilder when they require it. ‘The only labourer who 
receives acash wage in addition to his board is the mason or 
thar: and he is generally content with a fee of- Rs. 15 or 
Rs. 20, Honses sell at prices varying from Rs. 100 to Ra, 300, 
In upper Kaln the villages are few and large: in SarAj they 
are smaller and more numerous. The higher ‘sites in a village 
used to be appropriated by the higher-caste residents, but this 
custom is not now at all universally observed. 


The daily meals of the Kalu people are during the greater 
part of the year two in number only, breakfast (/uldr : kulari) 
ator Wam. and supper fbigali, baili) at sunset. In the 
summer when the days are. long a light mid-day meal of 
wheat or barley bread (dupuru) is eaten in addition. Tho 
staple food of the people consista of cakes or chapattiy mada 
of barley flour in the summer and of maize or kodra or buck- 
wheat flour in the winter, according as the elevation permits 
the cultivation of the better kinds of grain or not. Wheat 
flour is also eaten, but is considered as rather a luxury, and 
most of the wheat is sold to pay therevenue, Poppy-seed is 
sometimes added to the cakes to flavoor them. They are eaten 
with curds (chhas) both atthe morning and atthe evening 
meal. Curds almost entirely take the place of ghi, which is 
manonfactored only for sale. The curds are churned in an 
earthern vessel and once made are kept going without the 
vessel being ever cleaned out; the new milk morning and 
evening is poured into it and churned up along with the old 
curds. Saridra is made into a thin sort of porridge. Rice is a 
common article of food in the Kothis in which there is much 
irrigated land; elsewhere its place is taken as hhat bychintand 

rangni, the former of whichis nearly equal to it in quality ; the 

bhaé boiled with water and curds is called sidiu. Peasemenl made 
from mash or kulth is kneaded into balls, which are cooked by 
being steamed over a vesselof boiling water. A favourite dish 
at harvest time is parched Indian corn or wheat, sometimes 
mixed with hemp-sced. Meat isseldom eaten except at great 
festivals and once a month or so ina well-to-do family, In 
places where much hemp is grown for fibre the seed is eaten. 


The density of population in Inner Saréj has already been 
noticed, and there the grain produced is scarcely sufficient to 
supply food forthe people. None iseold, anda considerable 
quantity is annusllyimported from Kulu. Money to procure it 
is obtained by the sale of opium andin other ways which will be 
noted hereafter. At the beginning and again“at the end of the 
winter numbers of Sardjis may be met on their way home with 
loads of grain bought in Kulu on their backs. They come from 
outer as well as from Inner Saraj for thig purpose, but those 
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from-the former. wasiri are generally in quest of Indian-corn 
only, which isy for reasons difficult to understand, searcein 
their part of the. country. Of such old, standing is thissannual 


mavement of grainimporters that they have a special desig¢na-, 


tion—tastju—in the local dialect : the basayju besides bringing 
home sufficient grain for his own waots is generally: able> to 
compensate himself forthe trouble « of his journey by disposing 
of a’ portion of his load at a profit to some of his neighbours. — 
Horse-chestnut, flour is consumed in every diag a 

_ by the 

women on its preparation. Each nutis crushed flat separately 
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on the stone thrashing floor by a blow from a wooden mallet. : 


The crushed kernels are separated roughly by hand from the 
shells and thrown into a sieve. The finer flour which passes 
through the sieve is firat dried in the sun on the house top, then 
washed carefully in a wooden trough to remove grit, and then 
finally dried ‘again, and is fit for nse. This product: igi called 
sik: itis a fine, snowy white, flakey flour, and by no means 
unpalatable, ‘I'he remains of the kernels which’ fail to prss 
through the sieve are sonked ‘inn kilt beneath a spout of water 
and then dried; this coarser flouris called jim, It’is more 
gritty than sik, but not inferior in taste to buck-wheat, Iniome 
of the poorer villages, in Kothi Selinsdr, thee hard wild medlar 
(shegal) is used for food. ‘Tho fruit is forced into a state ‘of 
rotten ripeness by being kept some time under hay orstraw-on 


‘the threshing floor, is then dried on the house top,.and> after- 


wards pounded, to be eaten in porridge along with. seriira” or 
mixed with barley flour it.cakes. Theacorns of tha tharshwonk 
(Quercus semicarpiolia) are in seasons of scarcity prepared: for 
food in the same manner as horse-chestnuts. Other’ prodnets 
of the forest which lend variety to the daily. Ture are. mush- 
rooms, several kinds of roots ard herbs, the edible fernj: and 
tle froits and berries that have alread y been noticed in Chapter I. 
‘One: kind of mushroom (sunehru), found’ in the spring, ‘can be 
dried and ‘kept for use for a year, During the rainy- season 
there is an immenge variety of ninghrooms, and even such as 
grow on tree-trunks are enten, though those found: on certain 


‘trees are said to be poisonous : the poorer people living “inethe 
neighbourhood of Sukéupur, the chief, or rather the only tewn 


in Kulu, make a little money by gatheringand selling the edible 
ones. <A root or fungus called kaniphra,is gathered’ inv consi« 
derable quantities in deodar forests at inid-winter. A favourite 


‘wild herb is phaphru, the leaves of whichare eaten aa a vere: 


table. The edible fern (fingri: young bracken [?]) is also eaten 
as vegetable, and is plonasant even to a Earopean palate in 


i carry, 


For food on @ jourttey-thera is nothing in the opinion of a 


Kulu man to compare with salu, which is four made from barley- 


pean ont before it ig quite ripe, and parched upon a flat stone 
aid over a fire-place. A handful of satu kweaded with .eold 


ife. 
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water into a ball makes no tasly enough meal for a hungry man, 
and contains sufficient food power to keep him going for a long 
day in the fields or on the road. These balls (called pindal) 
form the mid-day meal when dupuru (baked bread) is not proeur- 
able, 


Other articles of food are potatoes; which are boiled and 
then swum in ghi or oil stirred with a sprig of pharu (n wild 
herb like assafactida), yoms (kachd/u) which are browned 
over the fire; and the dried leaves of buckwhent and of mustard 
plants (called shakeoand khapi, respectively) which keep for 
along time and supply vegetable food even in the depths 
‘of winter. A special garden. crop of mastard is grown in the 
autumn to provide kiapr in addition to the spring crop sown to 
prodnce seed and oil. Chilrd¢ are flat cakes of flourkneaded 
with water, baked brown on a flat iron pan or “ girdle,” 


The inhabitants of the Sardj tahsil, with the exception’of a 
few who have acquired a taste for country spirit during visits 
to Simla or to the plains, drink no kind of intoxicating liquor. 
The people of Waziri Kupi are equally temperate, though in that 
part of the sub-division n mildly intoxicating, but very refreshing, 
infusion of hemp-leaves (bhang), violets, and sugar is occasionally 
indulged in at fairs. In the three remaining waziris of Kulu 
Proper, towards the soures of the Beis, there is much dronken- 
ness, and the favourite drink is a hill-heer of which there are 
two kinds, lugri or chakli, and surs The formeris made from 
nce, fermented with phép, a kind of yeast which is imported 
from Ladak or Baltistén, and the compesition of which is a trade 
secret of the brewers, who, nearly all of them Laddkis or Lihulis, 
are thnaable to keep the roadside public houses and the drink- 
iug-tents at faits in their own hands. Four measures of rice 
are mixed with four equal measures of phdp, andtothe mixture 
is added the same balk of water ; the whole is sufficient to fil 
a large earthenware vesselio whichitis allowed to remain for 
four days ; the liquor is then strained off, and will kee good for 
eight duys; itis acid and sickening, and an neqaived (asta is 
necessary for its appreciation, Sur is the “ table beer” of ‘tho 
country, brewed by tle people in their own homes, and is made 
in the same way as chakti, but with kodra millet instead of rice, 


and a ferment called dhili instead wf phip, Dhiliisa mixbuore ’ 


of satu and various. herbs kneaded intoa cake without any 
admixture of water, and kept warm below a layer of barley straw 
for twenty days or so, when it begins to smell ; it is then driad, 
and is ready for use, 


The habits of the people in regard to food are largely 
nffected by local influences. The flesh of the pig is enten only 
by low-caste families, and only by them to uny great extent 
along the Satlaj: in Upper Kdln pigs are kept only in a few 
places. Thotigh pheasants and pame are lawful iood, fowls-are 
eschewed everywhere except in the valley of the Sarwari, where 
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they are kept in large - numbers and freely eaten by all classey 
except perhang Brahmins, Tp the same valley the use of 
tobacco ig forbidden, but by way of connterpoisa ehdjy; and 
war are drank to.-éxcass. Metal vesse) and dishes sre now 
generally made use of i platters of rhododendron wood were 
formerly used by all classes, bat are now to be found only among 
the low caste People of Ontor Sardj. : 


The peasants are not very hospitable to one another, and 
when any one hne to pass the night away from hig home he takes 
fare to have a provision of atu along with him. Bat ona 
great occasion the family stores are freely indented on, and ut 
& wedding in 1889, in a well-to-do fami] ¥, the fonst consisted 
of eight sheep, four oats, twenty mannda of rice, thirty-two 
Iniunds of wheat, aia 100 seers of gai, 


The people are well and comfortably elad in homespun cloth 
made from the wool of the flocks that abound in their hills, A 
single blanket, White, or white checked with red, or black and 
white chess-hoard Pattern, is the only garment worn by a woman i 
but it is so carefn y and neatly adjasted, Pinned at the bosom 
with a solifard pin and gathered in by a sash at the Waist, that 
while showing Eracctully the lines of the figure it forms a 
complete and Modest robe covering the arms, the body, and 
the legs to below the knees. Socks or stockings arg luxuries, but 
woollen paiters aro occasionally worn, It is to her head-dregs 


“pparant to deceive. Older girls twist the pig-tai] into Coila 
arranged’ on the tops of the head, with ®& coquettish little cap 


attached to rings in the ars. Great bunches of Silver ear-rings 
ara worn, and two noOse-ornaments of fold, one a leaf-shaned 
pendant /bulgs) carried by both maids and Wives, but never b 
widows, and the other a plain large ring, the distinguishing 
mark of a married Woman. The throat ia Often loaded With 
necklaces : one or two bracelets adorn each wrist: and Silver 
ate ites plain ind sometimes curb-chain pattern, 
tre peculiar to certain localities. The full show of ornaments jg 


only exhibited at fairs and feasts, and women who on account of 
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being in mourning are unable to wear their jewellery some- 
times hire it out for small sums to others to wear upon such 
occasions. 


A man’s dress consists of a loosa woollen tunic, white, 
gray, or brown, girt in at the wrist witha sash. Loose woollen 
trousers, gathered in tight at the ankles, are added in cold 
weather or on gala occasions, but are often dispensed with on hot 
days or when hard work is required. A white or checked 
blanket like a plaid lends something of the picturesque to this 
loose fitting costume: it is worn round the chest, the ends 
crossing at the back, and then brought forward over the shoulders 
from which they would hang down to the thighs were they not 
secured each by a large pin to the portionof the plaid crossing 
the chestand then flung back again over theshoulders. Between 


. the two pins hangs a neat steel or brass chain supporting a 


banch of small sorgical instruments, a probe, a lancet, a pair 
of pincers aud similar contrivances for operating on sheep 
and cattle. Otherwise no ornaments are ordinarily worn 


. except occasionally a necklace or an amulet, or a charm in 


memory of a deceased relative. Tho head-dress isa round 
black cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet, with a stiff edging, 
sometimes red and ecometimes ornamented by means of silver 
pins with broad carved heads stuck in it;on festival days too 
plumes of munal creat are worn by snch as are the fortunate 
possessors of them, In Outer Sardj pagaris are very generally 
worn, and also white cotton caps. Shepherds tending their 
flocks prefer a large conical woollajiibap with flaps like a night cap. 
Nearly every mau carries a long cylindrical basket on his back 
to hold the wooden spindle and the wool with whieh he spins 
worsted ag he walks along; and a flint and steol, with a small 
spindle-shaped wooden box for holding tinder, hang from his 
sash, for though lucifers have penetrated to Rula the older 
contrivance is more trusworthy in wet weather, 


Both sexes generally go shod, some with leather shoas, but 
most with - stage ie plaited in their homes. A superior kind 
is made in Outer Sarij, the uppers of which are made of hemp, 
und the soles of nettly fibre. 


All are fond of flowers, and on festival days wear garlands 
ies their necks and put bunches in their caps or in their 
air. 


Forms of marriage Though early betrothals are common, marriage does not 


in ute of Kala. 


often take place until the parties are of an age to cohabit. 
The betrothal ceremony is a Laide one ; a visit ya the ike: 
of the boy to the father of the girl with some little presents 
and an exchange of promises, the girl’s father agreeing to 
part with her in consideration of receiving a certain sum of 
money from the boy’s father. The marriaga ceremony is more 
elaborate, but may be and is very much curtailed on occasion 
and it is difficult tosay what are tha essential parts of it, The 


= 
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bridegroom usually goes with some relatives and friends to 
the bride’s house to escort her to his father’s house, The 
bride’s parents have a feast ready for them, but do not often 
go to the expense of killing a sheep or goat for it ; if the dis+ 
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tance is too groat for the party to retarn with the bride the in use in Kile. 


same day, they spend the night at the bride’s parents’ honse. 
Before they start on their return journey the girl receives a 
present of articles of jewellery from the groom. Worship of 
Ganesh is sometimes performed at the bride's house before the 
departure of the bridal party, the parohit of the girl’s family 
officiating and the young couple being the only worshippers. On 
arrival at the bridegroom’s house worship of Ganesh is repeat- 
ed, but the officiating Brahman is this time the parohit of the 


groom’s family. Another ceremony performed at both houses 1s 


ealled ii dit ; the young man’s plaid is tied in a knot with the 


bride’s dopatta and the two garments knotted together are 


carried round the altar on which the worship of Ganesh has been 
celebrated. A vessel of water is consecrated and the balw or 
nose-ring (which corresponds to the wedding-ring among Chris- 
tians) is solemnly purified. The young couple and the guests, or 
at any rate the members of the bride’s escort, receive the tika 
mark on their foreheads generally from the handa of the bride. 
Thon follows the marriage feast, for which a goat is slain in sacri- 
ficial fashion by a specially selected guest, and a present of 
gout’s flesh is sent to the nagi or headman of the koths, 


Polygamy igs mora common than wonld appear from the | 


Census returns of 1891, which show only 1,090 married women 
for every 1,000 married men (excluding widows and widowers), 
because polyandry is practised in places, bnt still it 1s the 
exception rather than the rale for a husband to have a plurality 
of wives. The Kélu woman rules her husband and she likes 
torule alone. It isa very common proceeding at a betrothal 
to bind the future bridegroom bya written agreement not to 
take another wife unless his first proves barren or becomes 
maimed. Armed with such a document, and fully conscious of 
her value to her husband asa field worker and a domestic 
dradge, as well as a mother of children, the woman is mistress 
of the situation, for if her husband proves distasteful to her, 
there ia nothing to prevent her from eloping with a handsome 
neighbour more to her fancy, and there is no lack of bachelors* 
ready to tempt her whom the free open-air life of the hill people 
gives her plenty of opportunities of becoming aciraninsed Sieh, 
It is true the injured husband may set the crimiual or civil law 
in motion against them, but if he does, one of the three neigh- 
bouring Native States, Mandi, Saket or Bashahr, offer the 
runaway couple an asylum where there is no extradition in 
such venial matters. Usually, however, the husband takes 

the matter philosophically and for a consideration, varying 

*Single 5,091: marrio’ 4,423; widowed 4394: per 10,000 malea (Consus 

of 1891). 


the sexes in Kula. 
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Chapter IIT, B. from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100, yields up his right to his wife to the 
Social and Reli- seducer and secks a fresh mate elsewhere. 


gious Life. Chastity, in short, if regarded as a virtue at all, is by no 

_ Relations between moeuns considered a duty. Widows and even unmarried women 
me peeve in Bal.’ who hava not been given away in marriage in their youth by 
their parents are very much averse to shackling themselves : 

with marital ties. They are fickle in their affections and know- 

ing the facility with which, owing to their usefulness as workera 

in the fields, they can find protectors and employers from time 

to time, they prefer entering into temporary alliances which can 

be shaken off at will to going throngh the ceremon yof marriage 

which is binding for a lifetime. A widow who has inhorited a life 

interest in her husband’s property is the leas anxions to change 

her condition in that by marriage she forfeits the property, 

whereas Kiln custom offers no objection to her taking a partner 

to live with her so long as she does not marry him or leave ber 

deceased husband's house. A widower, on the other hand, has 

every inducement to marry again; he married originally because 

of the necessity of a wife to till his land, and the necessity con- 

tinues after he has become a widower, while it ig his interest to 

bind the mate he takes unto himself in such a way that if she 

leaves him he can at least by setting the law in motion obtain 

some compensation, While the number of widows therefore is 

1,404 per 10,000 females, the number of widowers in each 10,000 

males is only 486. Inthe Sarvari valley it is common fora 

bridegroom elect to serve for his wife when he or his father ig 

unable to pay the consideration fixed at the time ofthe betrothal, 

He contracts to work as afarm labourer in his father- 

in-law’s house for a period of three to seven years, at 

the end of -which the marriage ceremony is performed, 

though it has generally been anticipated with the full 

consent of the parents. It is not uncommon in tha 

Sarvari valley to pay off other debts also by labouring ghali : 

for the creditor, who provides food and Bometimes clothes ag 

well for his debtor servant, If clothes are hot given, it is 

usual to write off Re. 10 per annum against the debt on account | 

of the labour. ; . . 

Polyandry is common throughout Sar4j, and in parts of 

Waziri Ripi, and is the rule among the inhabitanta of the 

isolated Malaéna glen inthe Kulu tahsil, These localities are 

the most congested in point of population in Kila Proper, 

the grain produced in them is insnfficient to afford food to the - 
secnla: and a certain amount of corn has to be anoually imported * 
into them, so the practice may owe its origin to prudential 
reasons. Ifso,it may be doubted whether it will ever disap- 

: pear. It is also doubtful whether, as has been asserted, the 
people are at all ashamed of it: they certainlly are at no 
pains to disown the existence of the custom when questioned 
about it, It has been well described by Sir James Lyall ag 

“a community of wives among brothers who have a community 
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of other goods.” Ifthe brothers and their joint family after 
them remain in community the qnestion of snccession presents 
no difficulty, but if any of the brothers or any of the sons wishes 
to separate his estate from that of the others a puzzling problem 
may be raised for solution by the Law Courts. st 

ing such cases according to custom has been variously stated. 
Jt has been said that the woman is considered the wife of the 
eldest brother, and all the children are considered his children. 
According to another account the woman is allowed to state 
which brother is the father of her child, and the succession is 
in accordance with her allegations. But the rule of inheritance 
which seems to be generally accepted is that of three or moro 
brothers who possess one wife in common, the eldest ig deemed 
the father of the first-born son, the second brother the father 


of the next born, and so on, so much so that even where there 


was strong reason te believe that the paternity was otherwise, 
thig rule has been known to be adhered to. 


Chapter IIT, B. 


gious Life. 
Relations between 


he rule govern- the sexes in Kiln, 


The rules of succession in an ordinary family were stated Legitimacy and 


ns follows by Mr, Lyall in 1871, and the eases decided by the rights aon widows 


Courts since then have not brought to light any change in the ace 


local custom: — : 


The children of a Brahman aud Raéjpit by a Kanet wife 
are called Brihmans and Raéjpits ; the term Rathi is often added 
ag a qualification by any ono pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s 
full heirs, but in the presence of other children by a Jari wife 
they would ordinarily only get an allotment by way of main- 
tenance, put by some at one-fifth; but the limit seems rather 
vagne in practice, The rule of inheritance in Kila among all 
tribes at the present day is pagrand, -or,as it is- here called, 
mundecand, that is all legitimate sons of one father get an 
equal share without reference to the number of eons born of 
ench wife or mother, Among the Kanets and the lower castes 
the custom hitherto bas been that every son by a woman kept 
and treated as a wife was legitimate. It was not necessary that 
any ceremony should hava been performed, If no.one olse 
claimed the woman, and she lived with the man as a wife, the 
son born from such cohabitation was legitimate. In the same 
way among the same classes a pichlag, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Kiilu), born to a widow in the house of a second 
husband is considered the son of the second hushand; and a 
widow cannot ba déprived of her life tenure of her hnsband's 
* estate for want of chastity so long as she does not go away to 
live in another man’s house. It appears to be a general idea 
in Kulu that afather coald, by formal deed of gift executed 
in his life-time, give his estate to a daughter, in default of sons, 
.withont consent of next of kin, Jt is doubtful also whether a 
distant kinsman (say more than three or four generations apart) 
could claim against a daughter without gift, and it seems 
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Chapter III, B. sometimes allowed that a ghar jowai, or son-in-law taken into 


‘gious Life. 


the house, becomes after a timo entitled to succeed as as Saat 
adopted son without proof of gift.” 


Birth cave death On the birth of a male child there is a feast, and a present 


is made to the headman (the Negi) of the kethi. The clild ia 
christened some time within the year following, and is then 
produced in public, and there is another feast. It is a common 
custom in Outer Saréj to give two brothers names that 
rhyme, 


A corpse ia burnt ordinarily on the day following tha 
death ; before the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the 
musicians play, If the deceased is of good family his ashes are 
taken’ at once to Hardwar, whatever the season of the year : 
otherwise they are kept till the winter, whan a party ia-made up 
to convey to the Ganges the ashes of all who have died in the 
neighbourhood during the summer, The formal funeral ceremonies 
(the gati) are performed on the tenth day after death, when tha 
deceased’s clothes are divided among the officiating Brahmans 
and the kamhdrs who provide the earthen pots for the funeral, 
On the thirteenth day (Pachi) a goat is sacrificed and is eaten at 
a feast by the relatives of the family. “The Kanete of the lower 
class (the Réos) perform all these ceremonies on one day, the 
third after the death. In some places it is usual after a croma- 
tion to make a small foot-bridge over running water somewhere 
inthe neighbourhood to help the passing of the soul of the 
deceased. On the fourth anuiversary of the death the chaubar- 
kha feast is celebrated, and until then the-widow, if faithful to 
the memory of the dead, should remain in mourning and refrain 
from wearing her ornaments ; she ig forbidden for ever to wear 
again her gold nose-ring and buldk. 


___ The whole population is returned as Hindn, with the excep. 
tion of 593 Mussalméns and 55 Christians, The Mussalmins are 
settlers from Ladék and from the plains, most of whom follow 


The religion of the so-called Hindis of Kila is not tho 
orthodox worship of Shiv or Vishnu. tis trne there are a 
number of stone temples sacred to Shiv, but it is doubtful 
whether any of these date from an earlier date than that of the 
unportation into Kiilu by Raja Jagat Singh of the idol Rugh- 


nath, which probably symbolized the adoption by the Riija of 


the orthodox Hindu faith. From the same or a subsequent 
time probably date also the small temples or shrines to Vishnu 
which are in the custody of bairdgis and gusiing, But these 
are not the gods of the Kiilu people.” Nearly every hamlet hes 
a divinity of its own, thongh sometimes the same ‘one may be 
shared by several hamlets, and sometimes a portion of a villa ge 
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may Possess one to itself. These divinities (called devta or devi Chapter IIT, B. 


ecording to sex) bear, some of them, the n: mes of Hindu 


"Rishi, tnt appear for the most part to be peculiar to the 
“mountains. Some came, according to the fable, from Kashmir, 


driven thence, and from various countries where they sojourned, 
by their horror at the wickedness of mankind, until at last they 
found a refoge in Kaélo, which was aninhabited, until the deri Hir- 
ma populated it, - Others are snake-gods, as would appear from 
the termination Nag affixed to their uames, and from the earrings 
of snakes on the woodwork of their temples, bot these do not 
seem to differ in any essential particulars from the other deetds. 
They are believed to dwell on the mountain tops, each devta and 
each devt having his or her favonrite haunts, and they hear the 
prayers of theie worshippers from these heights and are not for- 
getfuloftheir interests. hey have their own concerns toattend to 
as well, however, love-inaking, quarrelling, marrying and giving in 
marringe—and a devta has even been kuown to die of inanition. 

There is a standing feud between the snake-god Kalinég 


_ and the devta Nariyan, becanse the former ran away with the 


wi _s . 


———— 


sister of the latter in the olden days, and Narayan, has néver * 


become reconciled to the match ; consequently whenever a fair 
is held in bonoar of Kiilinig there isa fight on the mountain 
top between the two enemies, and afterwards the top of the 
ridge on the right bank.ot the Beds and the deodar grove at 
Aramag in the Sarwari valley are found etrewn with iron arrows. 
The visible manifestation of the god to the villagers is in tho 
form of an idol, which when not animated by the real presence 
of the devfa is kept locked up in the temple or in the honse of a 
peasant, who is glad to be honoured by sucha distinguished puest. 

The idol is profusely ornamented, and is constructed 
mainly of the precious metals. It isa collection of a nomber 
ef fairly carved faces affixed in rows one above the other to a 
large convex copper-plate, which is unseen, being generally 
concealed by flowers strewn over it, and which is placed ina 
sloping position in a high-backed chair without legs, attached 
to two long palanquin poles and draped with silks and cloths. 
Attached to the top of the copper-plate and standing well 
above the top of the chair is an umbrella-shaped ornament of 
gold or silver known as the devfa ri chhdlar. In the casa of 
the devids of Sarij a dense canopy of black yak tail hair is 
interposed between the top of the copper plate and the chhitar. 
The devéa’s faces, known as “ mohr,” are sometimes of brasa, 
generally of silver, and occasionally of gold. They are life- 
size representations of the human face. There may be 6, 9, 
i2 or 16 faces arranged in rows of two, three or four. They 
all present the same placid expression, and, though fairly 
carved, are not works of high art. ‘The largest and finest of the 
Kalu devtds ia Bijli Mahdder, a very handsome piece of workman- 
np. A feunalo idol or devi is generally adorned with ornaments 
such as are worn by women, but made ona very large scale. 
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_ 8ven of the higher castes, if pot worshippers of the god, are 


“Of summer, about the beginning of Jeth (or middle of May 
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The oceasions when tha idol is animated by the preaseng 
of the god are eclebrated by fairs and festivals attended FF 
all the worshippers of the god and also by visitors from. out 
side the village, so that the social life of the country is close 
interwoven with its casy-litting religion, The first appearan 
at the derfa for the year is not earlier than the commencement 





when the Rabi crop of wheat and barley. is ready for the sickle : 
and the young rice is getting big enongh to be planted ont 

in the fields. The idol is carried ont of his temple by the 

priests and attendants, and his band of musicinne accompanies, 

blaring uncouth music from a rome and kettle-droms and tram. 

pets and is carried to the village green, Where perhaps a few F 
guests await him in the shape of idols bronght from neighbour. 

ing villages with their escorts of attendants and musicians and 
worshippers, All the heople are dressed in their best and 

profusely decorated with flowers ; Shop-keepers have set up gay 

stalls for the sale of eweetmeats, toys, and knick-knacks ; and 
somewhere in the back-ground (if the fair is in upper Kalu) 

will be found tents whero lugri and country spirits can he 
precared. The derta dances, oscillated up and dewn in his 

chair by his carriers who of course are under his influence, and 
sometimes one of his guest gods or goddesses dances alongside : 
of lim, and the pair of them exchange grotesque bows and 
caresses. The contagion extends to the men in the crowd or 
to such at any rate as are expert dancers: they join hands and 
form a ring, the god and his musicians in the centre, and circle 
round with a graceful step, shouting the words of tha aire 
which the bandsmen are playing on their uncouth instruments, 
Faster and faster grows the dance as evening approaches ; new 
dancers are always ready to take the place of those who drop 
ont fatigued ; and the merry revel goes on from early afternoon 
till dusk when the idols return to their temples. The women 
with their gay head-dresses form bright groups of spectators 
on the hillside close to the green which is terraced into tiers 
of stone seats for their accommodation. In the Kala tahsil 
they scarcely if ever join in the dance, but in Onter Saraj they 





them. Bat everywhere it is only the agricalturist classes, 


Brahmans and Kanets, who are admitted to the charmed circles, 
low caste people are strictly excluded, and sometimes outsiders, 


not allowed upon the green, 


Nearly every hamlct has at least one fair during the 
summer, And as some cara seems to be exercised to prevegrt 
adjacent hamlets having their festivals on the same day thare 
is an almost continuous succession of fairs during the summ Pr 
months. One of the largest is that which takes place at Banjar, 
the headquarters of the Banjar tahsil in May. lt is the only one at 
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which business of any importance is transacted, and forms a 
market for the sale of sheep und goats atteaded by batchers 
from Simla and by Garhwalis and others who wish to buy goats 


as pack-animals, 


The gol can, if necessary, be invoked on other than those 
special occasions. Thns at reaping time if an agricalturist 
wishes to propitiate him he causes the idol to be brought to his 
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gious Life. 
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field before the last load of corn is ent, and to be danced in the . 


menner already described. This ensures ‘a good return of 
grain. Of conrse, to secure this privtlege, it is necessary to feast 
the attendants of the god. : 

Once a year there is a great parade of all the dev/ds of Kalu 
in honor of the god Rughnéth at Sultanpur, the ancient capital. 
In olden days they were brought in by the express command 
of the Réja, who seems to have been lord paramount of the 
gods as well as of the men of his kingdom, and this subservience 
of church to State still continues in the neighbouring independ. 
ant State of Mandi. Doubtless it is based on the fact that the 
temples of the deslds possess endowments of land revene which 
were held nt the king’s pleasure. The revenue of about one- 
seventh of the cultivated area of Kalu is alienated in this way, 
hot now that it ia held during the pleasure of the British 
Government the devtés are not so careful to pay their annual 
homage to Rughnath as formerly, especially if the time fixed 
for it, which nearly coincides with the movenble feast of the 
Dasera, happens to interfere with the harvest operations of 
their worshippers. ‘here is gonerally a fair attendance 
however, the followers of each particular idol do their beat to 
show to advantage, and every banner, trampet and drum that 
is available is put into requisition, ‘The fair goes on for nearly 
na week ; and for severn! days before it commences, all the roade 
leading to Sultdénpur are thronged with gaily-dressed crowds 
ofmen, women and children, bearing in procession the god 
of theirown hamlet; On arrival at the plain near the town 
eneampments are formed, and shortly after the various ad- 
herents of particular shrines begin marching about, and parade 
all their magnificence as a sort of preliminary spectacle and 
foretnste of what will be done on the opening and the final days 
of the entertainment. ‘The devotees attached to the Raghnath 
shrine have not in the meanwhile been idle, and by the morning, 
when the fair really commences, the rath, or wooden car, Which 
lies in the plain all the year round, has been provided with 


wheels, and liberally ornamented with coloured cloths and. 


flowers. All being ready for ita reception the idol is placed 
on a species of seat inside the framework, All local deities are 
now brought up, with such addenda of pomp and music ss are 
procirable, and are arranged round the ventral figure. The 
high priest then steps out in front, and with every appearance 
of extreme devotion prays to the god, and spriokles water 
before the shrine; er the leading men of Kalu, headed by the 
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representative of the old sovereigns of the country, walk rapnily 
three times round the rafh omid-the incessant bray of the 
trumpets and beating of eymbals and tom-toms. Stout ropes 
fre next attached to the lower timbers of the rafh, which is 
borne along for a few hundred yards by an enthusiastic crowd, 
preceded and surronuded by all the smaller gods, to a plave 
Where a canvas tent has been pat up for the accommodation of 
Kughnith daring the five days of the fair, During the -next 
three ilnys the decid pay visits to one another, and otherwise 
occupy themselves, and the large green plain is covered with 
circles of men dancing round their idols in the Same manner as 
they do at the local fairs already deacribed, und with groups of 
brightly dressed women from all parts of the sub-division. 
Towards dusk, when the worship of all the pods is celebrated 
simultaneously with the usual neisy accompaniments of drama 
and trumpets, the din isimmense, Nor does night bring repose, 
for the broad larvest moon diffuses a light alwostas brilliant 
as duy, and the Sardjis, who are the best and also the most in- 
defatigable dancers in the sub-division, carry on the dance even 
after their decfas have retired for the night. It is not till the 
small hours that the crowd gradually disperses, and the plain 
hecomes dotted with sleeping figures wrapped in their blinkets 
onthe bare ground, On the last day of the fair the triumphal 
car of Raglinath is again brought into requisition to carry the 


"idol escorted as on the first day by the devtis down to tha top 


of the high bank overlooking the Beis; a buffalo and a few 
sinaller animals are decapitated below on the margin of the 
river, and a figure representing Lanka is beheaded to celebrate 
the triumph of Rughnith (Vishno): then the car ia dragged 
back across the plain as near as possible to the bank of the 
Sarwari stream, across which the idol is carried in « pretty little 
wooden palanquin tu hia temple in the palace of the old Rajés, 
Gy an early hour the next morning all the devtas with their 
followers have dispersed to their hamlets. When the fair falls 
ns late as the middle of October (it varies between that date 
and the latter half'of September) an additional interest is lent 
toit by the presence of picturesquely clad Yarkandis and 
Ladékis who have just finished their long journey from Central 
Asia with ponies and chares, silks and carpets for sale in tha 
plains. The large concourse of people enables these to div some 
trade on the spot, and a good deal of business is also done in 
the sale of shoes, brass and copper vessels, cloth and jewellery. 


The god Rughnith makes another public appearance once 
a year when he emerges from his temples to be bathed in the 
Bess at the Pipal Jatra, whieh is held in Mas. The attendance 
at this, though fairly uumerons, is not very large. 


» After the Dasera few fairs are hold in Upper Kalu, but some 
large ones take place in Outer Saraj in November, ‘The largest 


fair of that W however, is not annual but triennial, every 
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fonrth one, that is the-fair occurring at the end of ench. period 
of twelve years, being on’ n very large seale. Is ta held in 
honour of deri Anbka A carious custom in. connection with 
itisthe descent of a mun down rope suspended over 
precipice. Under British rule the cliff down which the descent 
i nde has been changed so as tv reduce the danger attending 
the performance of the feast, but the Seda who tna to slide 
down (it is the Boda caste which supplies the acrobat, and they 
regard it asa privilege) still takes care to manufacture lis 
own Tope. Custom requires that he shall make it on 
the village green at Nirmand, the hamlet where the fair 
ia held, end shall fast from everything but milk and 
froit while making it. * During the wight the rope 
is kept for safety in a hut made for the purpose, and care must 
be tuken to prevent an unclean animal from touching it, such 
polintion necessitating the sacrifice of a sheep. The Beda is 
naturally careful to prevent rats from coming near it, for 
gnawed rope might imperil his life, and he is allowed to have 
a cat with him inthe hat. 

At the religious festivals celebrated during the winter 
and spring the image of the decfa is not, asa rule, produced. 
The chief of these is in the Kula Tahsil and is called Koli-ri-Didh, 


but does not appear to have any connection with the Diwali of 


the plains, and is celebrated not in November like that festival 
bot some time in the latter half of December. During the 
evenings preceding it the men in each village meet on the 
village green and sing indecent songs till a late hour, when a 
ehoros 1 honour of devi Hirma is shouted, and then with three 
cheera given in English style all disperse to their homes. 
The men stand in a circle and dance slowly as they sing, and 
occasionally the circle whirls madly round, each man tugging 
his neighbour towards the inside or the outsmie of the ring 
till some one gets exhausted, and Irts yo, with the result thatall 
are sent sprawling. On the evening of the festival lighted torches 
are shown at every house, in every hamlet np and down the 
Beds valley for an hour or two, and the effect is very pretty, 
The signal for the commencementof the illumination is given 
from the old castle at Nagar, which is one of the most central 
land-marks of the valley, and is caught up at once by the 
villages onthe opposite side of the valley, and flashed on ap and 
down the valley and from sidetu side. ‘I'wo days after the Diéli 
there i: a fair at Nagar, at which a sort of Calendar for the 
year ia recited with other verses of an indecent character in 


‘the forenoon while in the afternoon a very long straw rope is 


dragyed down from the village towards the river by two parties 
of men, one holding one end of the rope and the other the other: 
tlese parties represent different portivus of Nagar, and the 
ceremouy is said to co orate the destruction of a prent 
snake or dragon which once appeared and ravaged the country 
side, 
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The first of Magh, the month in which this festival falls, 
is observed by the Brahming as a high feast day, and on it 
and on the following daysitisenstomary for a family to send 
presents of light cakes of rice flour to the female members of it, 
who have married and settled down at a distance from the 
family home. In the month of Phagan fairs are held in the 
high-lying villages, nt which a rude sort of farces of an indevent 
character are performed, the actors wearing large wooden masks, 
The moonlight nights of Chetar are more pleasantly spent ; the 
Women then meet opon the village green, and it is their turn to 
dance and sing while the men sit by and look on, There is no 
accompaniment of dram or trumpet to interrupt the melody, 
and the gesturesand action with which the women illustrate 
the words of the songs are modest and pretty, On the night 
of the first of Buisakh in Sardj a bonfire is kindled on some pro- 
minent place near the village in the name of Narfivan, the 
Creator, and the men and women dance round it in separate rings 
to the usual instromental LOCUM PATTON by but there is no singe 
inagr. 

Besides the derfae thero are ot her beings who moat from 
time to time be propitiated, hut whe do Thi generally possess 
temples. The woods and waterfalls and hill-tops are peopled by 
jognia, female spirita of a malignant nntare; the gray moss which 
floats from the branches of fira and oaks ia the higher foresta 
is “the joguts’ hair.” The jogni of Uhul, a peak of the Jalori 
ridge, sends hail to destroy the crops if the people of the 
villages below fail on an appointed day to make a pilgrimage 
to the peak and sacrifice sheep. There are higher peaks which 
are dwelling places of the Hindu god Shiva, but Migimages 
to these may Tre undertaken only by the pure in heart. Each 
dwelling has its honsehold god (kalka) who resides in a little 
ark of Tocdlas wood kept sometimes on the roof, OTe tes 
indoors or in the projecting verandah, and occasionally 
sacrificed tv. 

But it is to the devfa or devi that prayer is made for rain, 
for fine weather, for a good harvest, or for the removal of cattle 
plagne. A man who hasa special request fo make of the derta 
makes an offering of a small iron trident, which is stuck into the 
woodwork in front of the tenple or into thetrunk of a deodar 
tree which is supposed ta be favoured by the god. Sometimes a 
post.with a grotesque face carved on it is kept for this purpose, 
and is to be found studded with these toy tridents. When the 
devia has granted a prayerfor something of great importanes, 
snch as the birth of a child or recovery from a severe illness, . 
tke votary gives n feast or jigrd at the temple in honour of the 
god. The dectais also invoked by way of oracie daring his 
appearances at fairsand jigras. The mouth-piece of the god ts 
his gur or chela, why on such occasions, stripped half naked, 
loshes himself with iron chains, and yasps out answers to the 
questions asked by the pious worshippers around, sometimes | 
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interrupting the responses to burst out into a passionate homily 
on the wickedness of the people withnan exhortation to them in 
the name of the derfa to mend their ways. Such exhortations 
are called forth by temporary neglect of the temple by the 
worshippers, but though they may at times profess contempt for 
their goda the people ace nt heart a deep respect and fear for 
them. At Phangni jogni’s command, emoking, wearing leather 
and the use of bedsteads are forbidden things in the Sarwari 
valley, and the order is cbeyed. Sum Narayun of Dudehj is 
nm strict game preserver, and for a mile or two round hia temple 
the fields and thickets swarin with almost tame pheasants and 
chikor, More than one village is go full of the dread presence 
of the derta who has made his templo there, that none dare pass 
through any portion of it with shoes on his feet. The sanctity 
of a temple extends to all living things that may make it their 
home, even toa hornet’s nest, however great the discomfort to 
the worshippers and to the officiating priests. An oath taken 
nt the temple of the denta is a very sacred thing, and a iitigant 
will cheerfully accept the statement of his opponentns to a matter 
of doubt if the statement is made after drinking the water in 
which the idol bas been washed ; perjury in such case is surely 
panished by the death of the false’ swearer cr of soma one 
near and dear to him within a short space of time. Perhaps 
it is because of the dread natare of this method of settlement 
that trial by ordeal is more resorted to: the favourite method 
is by means of two goats, one let loose by each of the rivals; 
that which shivers first brings the victory to its owner; the 
other iskilledand eaten. The ordeal is the more sure if it is 
performed in frontof a small temple within the precincts of 
Nagar castlo, Which encloses a slab of rock miracuously brought 
by bees from the cliffs near tho source of the Beés pitis from 
this temple that the sigual is given for the commencement of the 
Koli-ri-Diali. | 


Tt will be clear from the above that the peoplo are much 
inflaenced by superstition in all their actions. Even numbers 
are lucky and odd numbers the reverse, and this rule must be 
observed in preference to the rules of medicine when a certain 
number of pills or powders has to be taken. A pain in the 
right eye must be endured, for it brings gool fortune, but a 
pain in the left eye means bad luck unless a piece of straw is 
stuck on the eye-lid to destroy the evil influence. Offerings 
of grain, mixture of a seven kinds (salanaja), are often to be 
seen scattered by the wayside forluack. “ There is an expiatory 


' ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 


removing grek or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed 
to be brooding over a hamlet. The devia of the place is, as 
usual, firat consulted through the chela, and declares himself also 
under the spell, and advises a jag or feast, which is given in the 
evening at the temple. Next morning aman goes round from 
house to house with a Kilta or creel on his back, into which each 
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family throws all sorts of odds and ends, parings of nails, pinches 
of sult, bits of old iron, handfula of grain, &c.;° the whole com- 
munity then turns out and circamambulates the village, at the 
sime-time stretching an inbroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs atthe four corners This done, the man with the creel 
carries it down to the river bank, and empties the contents 
therein, and asheep, fowl, and some amall animals are sacrificed 
onthe spot. Haifthe sheep is the perquisite of the man who dares 
to carry the cree], and he is also entertained from house to 
house on the following night.”* 


The dertis’ tomples stand sometimes beside the village 
green, sometimes remote from any habitation, in a cedar grove, 
on a hill-top, or uear a lake or waterfall. They are picturesque 
structures built of stone and timber in the same manner os a 
peasant’s house, except that the timbers are larger and more 


numerous, and almost. invariably deodar; and sometimes the’ 
entire edifice is of wood. The form varies considerably, In the — 


Beis valley it is generally square, enclosing one large room with 
sometimes a verandah in front of it surmounted by « pagoda like 
roof or rather a series of four or five roofs one above the other, 
diminishing in size towards the top. In outer Saréj the type 
is more generally an oblong with a sloping roof like that of an 
ordinary dwelling house, but more elaborately curved, and 
crowned at one end with a conical addition. The mterior is bare 
and unfurnished. Several out-buildings are generally attached 
toatemple; a kitchen for cooking meals on a feast-day or 
fair-day ;a shed for sheltering sdditia and pilgrims ; houses, 
sometimes, in the village for the priests and attendants ; and 
a granary (mandhdr), forstoring the grain-rents of the temple 
lands, in appeerance like a substantial dwelling house. “Some 
of the large shrines have large fixed establishments, a kardar 
of Manager, an accountant, one or more pujdris or priests, several 


musicians, several gur or chelas, ¢. ¢., interpreters of the oracle, 


standard-bearers, torch-bearers,. blacksmith, carpenter, florist, 
watchman, messenger, carriers of loads, &c., to all of whom barto, 
or land rent-free in lieu of pay, is assigned out of the temple 
endowment. Most have a kirddr, a gurand musicians. For some, 
one man is both karddr and pujdri, and musicians are called when 
they are wanted, and get food as pay.” 


. “The custom of each temple varies: in some a great part of 
the endowment is held in barfo assignments by the servants : 
in another there are no such assignments, and all are paid from 
the granary or bhanddér. A few of the pujdris are Brahmans, 
or men of a caste like the Bhojkis, who have become of a pujari 
easte, but the great majority are Kanet zamindars, The office 
of pujiri is generally considered hereditary when held by 
Brahmans or men of pujari caste, and the mosicians generally 
hold office from father to son ; but the posts of karddr, or chela 
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b | anere~ ee, are not usually considered hereditary, * * #* * Chapter III, 8, 


f 





The only expenses of the shrines sre the cost of feasts, clothéa 
and ornaments for the rath, and repair of buildings. * 


* * gious Life. 


The greater part of the proceeds of the endowment are Temples and reli 


expended in feasts consumed by the villagers. At the gious ceremonies, 


festivals of some of the more noted shrines, however, there 
18 & general distribution of food to all comers for one day 
or for several days; and at one or two' shrines periodical 
bramh-bhag, or distribution of food to Brahmans, or sadabart, 
1.¢., perpetual dole to Sidhs or Hindu fagirs, are made,”’* 


Endowments of land or land revenue are also enjoyed by 
the temples, already mentioned, sacred to Shiva and to other 
orthodox Hindu gods, which are built entirely of dressed 
stone in the style of the Hindu temples of the plains. These 
are orthodox Hindu shrines, managed much in the same way aa 
similar temples in other parts of the hills, or in Hindustén. 
They are in the bands o Brahman priests, and the zamindirs, 
i.e, the Kanets, agriculturist Brahmans and Dagis,“who form 
the real population of Kiilu, have not much to do with them, 
Some have festivals or fairs at which, by order of former Rajis, 
the surrounding deos and derix attend in their rathy to do hom- 
age. Three or four are at hot springs; two near present or 
former palaces of the Rajas ; others, like Nirmand and Trilok- 
nith, are at places sanctified by some Hindu tradition. 


Reference has also been made to smaller Hindu shrines, 
These also are endowed with assignments of land revenue, 
Indeed, without an assignment shrine very soon ceases to” 
exist ; adevia under the same circumstances is said to die. — 
Some of these shrines have regular temples of small size, often 
nttnched to a bauli or covered spring, ora dharamsdla, A 
Brahman makes the daily offerings to the idol, and then eats 
themup. On certain days an uchiabis given, that is, some 
food is cooked which is eaten up by the priest and servants and 
astray Brihman or sadiu. Bot many of this class have hardly 
anything in the way of temple to show. The thakar, that is, 
the idol or fossil, orronnd stove which serves as an idol, is placed 
ina roomin a house not differing outwardly from an ordinary 
pessant’s honse, and in which the Bairagior Gusdin lives like 
an-ordinary pessant, surrounded by wives and children, and 
cultivating the rent-free land himself. All these Bairdgis and 
Gusiiins have quite dropped the character of sadhu ;: the name 
has beeome in fact a caste name. The watural or spiritual 
ancestors of these men came up to Kalu from the plains as 
sidhus, and it is well known that, at varions times, this class of 

Men acquired great influence with the Rajds, though not with 
the people, who stuck to their old decfa or demon worship. 
Their influence got them the grants, but to give « colour to the 

. granta, and make them less liable to futnre resumption, the 
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Chapter IIT, B. doeds were oer obtained in the name of ss idol or thakot ect" 
Social and Reli- OWned by the Bairagi. Daily offerings are, iowever, made eo 
po Life before ieee stones or idola, an otedsibeel uchhab given, and a ae 
Ly Temples and reli- stray sidhu entertained, so that it eannot be said that these 
gious ceremonies. WYairfgris’ thikars are altogether mere domestic idols, like those 
of the same name which are to be found in the houses of most 
respectable Hindés in the hills, The Kalu people are devoted 
to their devtds, arid have little care or respect for these thikars. 
The origin of one of these shrines may be here described as 
typical of that of the others. A atdhu brought an image of Nar 
Singh from the plains and squatted with it near the path along 
which the royal gardener used ‘to come inthe morning with 
flowers for the palace. The gardener was induced to present 
flowers to the idol, and the king finding his daily allowance 
reduced made inquiries, and being informed of the state of 
affairs went with the gardener one morning to see the widhu. 





But as he approached a miracle ha pened, and while the 
( gardener saw the sidhu sented as isdal Abe king beheld a tiger 
crouching for a spring and was alarmed. ‘lo re-asgnre him the 
; gardener threw a small stone towards the sidhu who then 
| | appeared in his natural shape to the king while the stone swelled 
| to the dimensions of a large rock. After this the king believed 


and caused a templeto be built so as to enclose the rock and 
afford accommodation to the sédhn and hia god, and an endow- 
ment was granted which is enjoyed by a family of Bairagis to 
this day. 


Before quitting the subject of religious castoms mention 
may be made of one of the Kiln detids to whom special interest 
attaches by reason of the wide and extraordinary imfluence 
exercised by him and the pecoliar character of his followers. 
This is the god Jamin of Malina. Malina, 4 village of two or 
three hundred inhabitants, is the only hamlet in a very deep 
and narrew glen extending from the inaccessible monniain 
forming the trijanction of the Beis, Chenéb and Spiti water- 
sheds down tothe valley of the Pirbati. At the point of Sane: 
tion between the Malina stream and the Parbati the sides of 
the glen are steeply precipitons and the path tig-tagping from 
one side to the other is extremely difficult, Tha only other 
ways of entering the glen are by very high and somewhat 
difficuly passes between it, and tha Beas valley on the one hand 
and the Parbsti valley ontheother. The village which contains 
the buildings sacred to the worship of Jamla is thus extremely 
isolated, and to its isolation is probably due the fact that the 
inhabitants have preserved the use of a language among them- 

’ selves which is unintelligible to the other natives of Kilu. The 
chief buildings are a granary for storing the grain rents of the 
land assigned to the god, a honse ettered only onthe occasion 
of one of the annual fairs and kept barred during the rest of the 
year, a building within which barley is sown fifteen days before 4 
that fair, so that tho blanched shoots may be offered to the god | 
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at the fair (this offering, called jari, is made to other detiiis as Chapter ITT, B. 
wellas Jamlu, and the young shoots ara worn by the menin __. here 
their caps at most fairs), and an edifice built for the custody of eer a 
# golden image of an elephant, which Itugre wis presented BY ates gana i 
the Emperor Akbar, according to the tradition, in recognition gious anne : 
of an oracular revelation of the god that led to the cure of a 
deformity inthe person of the emperor's daughter, There ig 

thus no temple, in the proper sense of the word, at Malana, 

though there are temples dedicated to Jamlu in many villages 

throughont Kalu : the god is supposed to dwell on the inacces- 

sible mountain at the head of the glen, whenca he rarely, if aver, 

descends. It isfor this reason, perhaps, that there ia no idol 

representing the derta. Two fairs are held in his hononr, the 

first in Ph&gan and the second in Sawan ;@ach lasts abonta 

week, and there isa large attendance of pilgrims, many of whom 

present offerings, the prescribed form of which isa small silver 

model of a horse or of an elephant. These offerings ure after- 

wards melted down, when a sufficient number has been collected, 

and shaped into larger statuettes of one or other of these animals; 

there are now eight such statuettes at Malana. The sheep and 

goats sacrificed at the fairs are slaughtered in astyle resembling 

that followed by Muhammadans rather than the Hindu fashion, 

and this has given rise toa belief in some parts of Kilo that 

the devta is a Mussalman, 


“ Once a month, and sometimes more, there are tuchabs, or 
feasts, which are attended wainly by the Malina men alone. 
Any sadhu or beggar who visits Malina gets food and a blanket 
if he wants it. Such visitors are not very numerous, ‘owing to 
the difficulty of the roads. 


“ Jamlu was much feared in the Raja's time : on his account 
Malana was u city of refuge, from which no criminal could be 
carried off if he got there. Again, Jamla neither paid tribute 
to the Rugnath temple at Sultanpur, nor attended at that temple 
to pay his respects on the Daserah, as all other Kiln devlas were 
compelled to do, Again, the Malana men, who are all under hia 
special protection, were allowed great license ; they used tosay 
ee the other devéas’ temples were their deo's dogria, or out- 
houses, and help themselves to anything they admired in them. 
The whole concourse. of the men of Maldna are themselves 
an embodiment of the deo: such concourse is called the Ra 

* “3 " * The karddrs, chelas, pujdris, &e., in 
fact all the office-bearers, are Malina Kanets, whoare appointed 
from time to time from among themselves by the Maléoa 
men, This body of officials, when they go their rounds to collect 
revenue fees, &c,, are known as the dviri, in distinction from the 
grand host of Malina, the Ra Deo. * * + * ” 
The Aa Dao, that is, all the Malina people except afew men, 
old women and children, cross the pass in the end of Maghar or 
beginning of Poh, and spend more thana month in the villages 
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in Kalu containing land assigned to their god, billeting them- 
selves on every honse. In the same wny at other times the 
Ra Deo visits for a few days Bulidi and Bishéna, two villages in. 
Kothi Kats, where it borders on Malina, which are held by the 
deo, and at other times the villages in Har Kandi, in Rai Gyan 
Singh’s jagir, which are assigned to it. The bari, i, ¢., the band 
of office-bearers, pays separate and more frequent visits ; the 
Ra Deo only visits large villages which can support it. During 
these visits all the Malina men feed free at the expense of their 
hosts, but no doubt their food is considered in the accounts of 
the revenne taken with more or less accuracy. Some of the 
Maléna men are detached in parties to visit the other shrines of 
Jamlu in Kulu, which are separate concerns from the Maléna 
shrine. These parties get food free for a few days. The bart 
also makes rounds to the other Jamlu temples ; when it comes a 
goat is killed and a feast held, and some eight annas are paid as 
a tribute. The zemindérs of all this part of the country 
commonly put aside a few séra of rice to give to the biri when 
it comes round. None of the Malina men can read or writa ; 
they profess to keep accounts from ‘memory only. Some of 
them come with the bari as porters to carry the rents, which are 
paid in grain, back to Malana. They do not give any accurate 
detail of how their grain is expended, but at the fairs (melds) 
held at Malinn all comers are fed free as long as the fairs last.”* 


The kardar, pujiri and chela appoint a council of eight 
jathira, or jarymen, who decide all disputes which arise among 
the people of Malina; their decision is never questioned, and our 
courts are never troubled with cases from the village. The hamlet 
consists of two quarters, one of which lies rather higher u 
the hillside than the other, which contains the buildings dane 
to the god ; the men of the upper quarter take brides from the 
lower, and rice cared. This custom of inter-marriage they allege 
to ba due not to exclusiveness on their part, but to their inability 
to pay the consideration for a betrothal which is demanded by 
the parents of girls in the other parts of Kalu, while there is no 
demand for their own marriageable girls among the marrying 
men of Kilu. Their god has strong prejudices against the use 
of liquor even for medicinal purposes, and also against yaccin- 
ation, but the village was more than decimated by small-pox 
early in the decade 1880-1890, andin 1889 all the inhabitants 
cheerfully submitted to be vaccinated. They have good flocks 
of sheep and goats, which they barter for rice at an annual fair 
held at Nuggar. They are not liked, but dreaded to some 
extent as uncanny by the other Kile people. Sincethe approach 
to their glen from the Beis valley was so far improved in 188 
under the influence of Mr. L. W. Dane, Assistant Commissioner, 
as to be traversed by a mule battery, they have become much 
more amenable to antkority. | 
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Jamlo is caid to be the brother of devi Hirma, who has Chapter Ul, B. 


_-been more than once alluded to in these pages, and of Gyephan, Sci wane 
Temples and reli. 
onus cerenionies, 


the god of a snowy peak in Laéhul, visible from parts of the 
Beas valley ; but as tothe parentage of the threc history is silent. 


There is a peculisr custom in connection with the worship gi 


of Jamln, namely, the dedication to him of handmaidena (ealled 
sia), taken from a family of the Nar caste resident at Manikarn. 
The handmaid is presented to the god at a festival (katka), 
which occurs at irregular intervals of several years, on the first 
of Bhadron, There may be more than one handmaid at the 
sume time, and though they are forbidden to marry they are 
under no vows of chastity. When they grow old they are re- 
placed by yonnger girls. Each receives n gift. of a complete set 
of Yalaable ornaments from the shrine. Their duties are to dance 
bafore the temple and to recite verses, which are not always of a 
very pure character, 3 


The language talked in the portion of the sub-division 
with which we are here concerned is a dialect of Hindi, which 
has preserved many old words and archaic Sanskrit forms, and 
which has some grammatical forms peculiar to itself. Consider- 
able variations, both in grammar, in vocabulary, and in pro- 
nunciation, are to be found in the different waziria, composed 
ns they are of a network of valleys and glens. The most 
marked changes are met with on crossing the Sain] from the 
Kuln into the Saréj tahsil, and again on crossing the Jalori 
ridge from Inner into Outer Sardj, when a new set of names 
for many common objects is encountered at each crossing. 
But these changes are not such as to materially alter the 
character of the d lalect, or to suggest any but a Sanskrit source, 
and it is to the Hindi of the Eastern Panjab rather than to the 
Punjabi of the Central District that it approximates, 


The only exception is tho language of the inhabitants of 
the Malana gien described under the head of “ Religious Cas- 
toms.” his language, called Kanashi, has no connection with 
Sanskrit or Hindi, and very little with either the Tibetan of 
Spitt,or the dialects of Lahul, which will be referred to in Parta 
Tit and TV of this work. A comparison of a certain number 
of words (including numerals and pronouns) and grammatical 
forms has shown, however, that it possesses remarkable affinities 
with the Kanawari talked ina portion of Ktimpur-Bashahr State 
on the Satlaj, and an exhaustive comparison of the two dialects 


might lead to interesting linguistic and even ethnological 
discoveries. ) 


The number of educated females imoug the Hindis of the 
sub-division ia exceedingly small, and male education is also 
backward. At the Census of 1891 ouly 74 ont of every 10,000 
males were returned as under tuition, and only 358 as able to 
read and write, The hamlets are so small and so scattered 


Language, 


Education, 


B- that itis impossible for the children in most of them to attend 
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the Government schools or.even to get instroction from Brah- 
mans. Little desire for education is shown in the Kilo tahsil, 
where the primary schools at Nagar end Jagatsukh, and the 
zamindéri school at Manikarn are badly attended, while the 
Middle School at Sulténpur owes its success chiefly to the town. 
people of Suiténpur and to advanced pupils from Saraj. ‘The 
inhabitants of the Sarij tahsil eagerly avail themselves of the 
advantages of the primary school at Banjér and the zamindari 
school at Nirmand. Similarly, a much larger propo tion of the 
literate in Saréj are acquainted with the more refined Nigri or 
Shastri character than in Kiilu, where the character generally 
written is the more barbarous Tankri. English is not taoght im 
the Kilu Middle School, and no native of Kilu has yet had the 
enterprise to send his son to be tanght the language at any 
of the English schools in the district. The forty persons who 
were returned at the lust Census (1891) as having a knowledge 
of English were all Europeans or officials, 


Character of the . The following passages from Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report 


people, 


(1871) on the character and appearance of the Kila people 
are quite applicable at the present day :— 


“ They are good-humoured among themselves, but rough 
and inhospitable to strangers; very shy and distrustful of any 
new officer, but almost fond of one they know well; very 
submissive to constituted authority if exercised with any tact ; 
not given to theft. * * * _  * 


* * On the other hand, they are not so industrious, so frugal, 


or 50 enterprising as the Kangra people, and they are still more. 


superstitious. That they have imagination is proved by many 
of their legends and fairy tales, which contain as much of that 
quality as any inthe world. Vheir sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the 
wild stories they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, 
rugged rock or water-fall, to explain the impression whith its 
form produces on their minds. They are very fond of music. 
The tunes, which are quick and lively, rewind one of Irish jigs 
or Scotch reels. The women sIng & great deal, and rhyming 
songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemora- 
tion of any remarkable event, As a general rule, one line in 
each couplet is not original, and has no reference to the subject 
in hand. It belongs ‘in fact to a collection of old lines, which 
is used aS a common stock by all the poets of the country, like 
a ‘Gradus ad Parnassum.’ This ig a splendid invention for 
reducing the difficulty of rhyming, which keeps so many poets 
mute in other countries. ‘heir heads are full of strange fancies 
about things ritual ; for instance, they believe in the sou| 
leaving the body during sleep and account in this way for 
dreams, In these wanderings they suy the soul can hold con- 


“verse with the spirits of deceased persons, and communications 
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are often received in this way. Both men and Women are very Chapt 


F - 


snsceptible to the passion of love, and do wild things nnder-its 


influence. They will ron off and live together in a cave inthe 20lal 


mountains till foreed down by the pangs of starvation. Men of 
the best families constantly incur imprisonment or: loss of office 


for breaches of marriage laws, or social outlawry for the sake of 


some low-caste woman. They are not manly: or martial. in 
manner, but I doubt if they can be called a cowardly race, IT 


have seen them attack bears and leopards without fire-arms in 
a rather courageous way. 


“Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark 
as the ordinary Punjabi. They are not tall, but look strong and 
active, and generally have handsome figures. Many of the 
women have fine eyes, and a mild and gentle expression of face, 
Sut the men onthe whole have the advantage in regularity of 
feature. The finest men are to be found in Seordj.. The women 
do most of the field work, with the exception of ploughing, but 


- 


in-return they have more liberty than in most parts of India, |“ 
They attend all the fairs and festivals Qdach) held Periodically” 


atevery temple in the country, * * In the Lag and Parol 
Waziris it ia not uncommon to see many of both sexes return 
ing from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the reanlt of deep potationa 
ot /ugri, * * Inthe winter, when confined to their houses by 
the snow, the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets 
and cloth for sale or home cousumption. The women do not 
weave in Kila,” 


In point of trothfulness thera ja little to choose between 
them and the natives of the plains; they lie freely when thera 
is anything to be gained by it, except when put on their oath 
at the derta's temple, but they are not generally cunning 
enough to be able to sustain cross-examination. ‘lhat moat of 
the field work, except ploughing, is done by the women ia no 
reproach to the men who have the harder work to do. of te ling 
the sheepinthe Alpine pastures exposed to all vicissitudes of 
weather, of carrying heavy loads of salt for their cattle and 
Sheep from the Mandi inmes, and Tibetan wool from Lébnl, of 
repairing their own houses or helping others to repair their of 
carrying burdens for officials and travellers. mending roads, 
and repairing bridges and buildings. The Kijlg peasant. ja 
almost entirely independent of markets and middlemen, and 
money 18 osefnl to him only to enable him to pay his revenue, 
to provide jewellery for his women-kind, and to get drunk. He 
obtains free of charge, from tho forests near his dwelling, 
materials to build his house, Pranaries and cattle-sheds, and te 


keep them in repair, mannre for his fields, and frazing for his 


‘live-stock; while his fields and flock afford ample food and 





elothing for himself and his family. | he display of ornaments 


onthe persons of the women at the fairs is evidence of the 
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Chapter ITI, €. general prosperity of the population. A beggar is never seer 


‘Tribes and Castes. 
Character of the 


people. 


Areas held by the 


and it is said that ashopkeeper, starting business in a conntr, 
village instead of, as elsewhere, involving the neighbouring 
landowners hopelessly in debt to him, more often borrows from 
them, and unable to pay them flees the country, It is in Outer 
Sar4j ovly that signs of indebteduess are found, in a few of the 
western kothis. Gusiyans from Jawalaumukli have for very 
many years been in the habit of visiting this part of the country 
attracted by the opium and blankets procurable in it, and have 
obliged the less thrifty proprietors with advances, some made 
as long ago as the time of the R&jis, which the debtors hare 
not yet paid off. These Guséyans visit Outer Sardj annnally 
in June and July, and obtain opium and woollens at low rates in 
payment of the interest on their loans. That the people affected, 
however, are not unduly embarrassed is shown by the fact that 
so far very little land has been mortgaged or sold to the 
money-lenders, And outgide these few fothis there is little 
indebtedness of avy sort, and the peopie are very well-to-do. 
Tt ia to be feared that the establishment of courts of law in the 
sub-division has developed a taste for litigation that did not 
formerly exist; most of the cases tried in the courts originate 
in the villages lying in their near vicinity, while in more 


remote corners such as Outer Saraj, the people settle their own. 


disputes. 


Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the pepole, even 
the children, have few amusements. A game called chagols 
or “sheep and panthers,” is sometimes played with pebbles for 
pieces on a rough sort of chessboard chalked on a rock. 





SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES. 


The following table shows the areas owned by the varions 
enstes as ascertained at the reviaion of settlement of 1&a&ss— 
LS91. 
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The above shows that Kanets hold nearly 60 per cent. of 
the total enltivated area and that the average size of Kanet’s 
holding is4 acres, By cultivation is meant actual crop-growing 
aren alter making fall allowance for rocks and boulders and un- 
culturable strips in fields. ‘The smallness of holdings is exag- 
gerated by the fact that the statements are necessarily based 
in the returns for each phati and that many proprietors hold 
land in two or more contiguous phdtis. Thus the estates of the 
seven Europeans who own land in Kulu are shown 4s o6 


holdings. 


The returns of the census of 1891 gave the following 38 
the numbers of the chief Hindn castes :— 

Brahmans yaa eae Geen) Dhobis ave G2 
Rajput ae cS OS1 Chamirs 1807 
K hatris is te 522 Thathiars oo 
Banias i Mallaba ane oon 2 
Raita eae sie pu Julahdas nals ‘ch trl 
Bids hee wee |. Digis yey 1S 
Mahajans 7 Hengis ana see 267 
Bairagia Go7 Bhatias con ss 26 
Suniars bee i Kaneta - w+ 61,655 
Thiwia ih Gusaings vie eis | 
Kombhirs ie we | LOO Kolis ae vee 16,670 
Lohars yet a ee 


Tt will be seen that the population may be said to consist 
almost entirely of Kanets and Dagis, with a swall admixture of 


Brahmans. 

The Kanets are the low enste cultivating class of all the 
enstern Himalivas of the Punjab and the lulls at their base, as 
fur west as Kulu and the eastern portion of the Kangra district, 
thronghont which tract they form a very large proportion of the 
total population. Beyond this tract, in Kangra proper, their 
pluce is filled by Ghiraths, The country. they inhabit is held 
or governed by hill Rajputs of prehistoric ancestry, the greater 
pert of whom ore far too proud to cultivate with their own hands, 
and who employ the Kanets 1s husbandmen. ‘The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rajpit origin, Lut there is little duubt that they 


are really of aboriginal stock. At the same time it is most diffi- 


cult to separate them from Rathis. 
origin is elaborately disenssed by General Cunningham at pages 
125 to 185 of Volume XLV of his Archmological Reports. He 
‘Jantifies them with: the Kunindas or Kulindis of the Sanskrit 
clasaies and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that 
great Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, eceupied 
the whole Sub-Himaliyan tract from the Indus to the Brahma- 
putra, and which, driven 9p snto the bills by the advancing wave 
of immigration, naw separates the Aryans uf India from the 
Turdniana of Tibet, Dot the Kaneta pre divided into two great 
tribes, the Khasia and the ttno or Rah, and it is probable that 
the Khasias are really deseended from intercourse between tho 
The distinction 


Aryan immigrants and the women of tha hills, 


The whole question of their — 
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between Khasia and Rao is still fufficiently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a re. 


lation prescribed for a twice-born man ; the Rao that prescribed 
for an outeast. The Khasia wears tha janeo, or sacred thread, 
while the Rao does not. But the distinction is breaking down, 
exceptin Waziri Outer Saraj, the inhabitants of which, both 
Kanets and Brahmans, are much stricter observers of caste than 
the people of the higher hills, and of the northern part of the 
sub-division, 


The Kanets are exclusively agriculturists and shepherds, 
When asked their caste they as frequently reply  gamindér ” 
as“ Kanet.” They are industrious and thrifty cultivators. Those 
living towards the bank of the Satlaj are of a somewhat different 
type from the men of the Beds valley ; more manly and independ. 
ent, but at the same time more indolent than the latter, and more 
observant of caste ceremonies and customs than even the Hindiis 
of the plains. They are sober as well as thrifty, and it is only in 
the three waizris at the bead of the Bess valley that drinking is 
indalged jn. | 


The Rajpiits in most places differ but little in character 
from the Kanets, but those of Waziri api and of Saréj, who are 
the descendants of wazirs and retainers of Kala Réjis are of a 
better class, and are highly respected. 


‘ The Brahmans also are scarcely to be distingnished in 
appearance from Kanets, but their caste absolves them from taking 
pet inany irksome kind of labour ; and though most of them 

ave no scruples against following the plough they are an idle 
lot. Those of Outer Saraj, and especially the Brahmans of Nirmand, 
a large village with several temples of note, are, like the Kanets 
of that part, stricter Mindds than their caste brethren in the 
higher hills, but they are lazy and extravagant in the extreme, 
The members of the Gairici caste in Kalo have now little 
claim to be considered a religious sect. Mr. Lysll notes 
(section 116, Settlement Report) that “ the original Behragis 
in Kila came from the plains, bot the present men are 
mostly descendants of Kiln Brahmans or Kanets who became 
their disciples.” The immigration of the sect took place in 
the time of Rajis Jagat’ Singh snd Man Singh, who in their 
pious moods bestowed assignmenta of land on a number of 
Bairdgis who had come to Kala and brought images (thdikurs) 
with them. Many of these assigaments are still maintained, but 
the images have little, even local, celabrit y, and the Bairigis scarcely 
differ from ordinary agrioultarists. 


The Guséins of Jowalamukhi have for very many years been 
in the habit of visiting the Sardj tahsil for the purchnse of opiam 
and blankets. Some of them have acquired land, and settled 
there. These, although they have intermarried with the people 
around them, are still a distinct, thou gh nota religious, caste. There 
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are also some families of Gusfins in the Kalu tehsil, but their 
immigration dates further back than that of the Sardj settlers, 
and they are only distinguishable from Kanets by their adhering 
fo the custom of affixing the title gir to their names. 


“The Niths are Daégis with their ears pierced, holding a 
position like that of the Sddhs among the Kéngra Gaddis ; 
they are the descendants of some religions mendicants, but are 
now much like other people of their grade. Jt isa native saying 
about Kilu that no man who takes up his abode there retaing 
purity : the Brahman or Rajpit marriesa Kanet girl, and does 
not pass on the pure blood to his sons = the ascetic sooner or later 
takes. some woman to live with him, and founds a family. All 
such people have found that they could do what they liked in 
Kiilu without serious loss of reputation, and being few in number 
and -seattered here and there among the Kanets and Dégis, they 
hive speedily succumbed to temptation,””* 

Brahmans belonging to Kangra families, but living in Snltén- 
pur, do not intermarry with the village Brahmans of Kélo, If 
any such marriage takes place the offspring is considered, as 
among the Kangra Brahmans, illegitimate, and not of pore Brah- 
man blood. These impure Brahmans will, however, marry with 
the village Brahmans. Khatris from the plains will take wives 
from the Khatri families living ion Kalo, but will not give their 
danghters in marriage in such families, The traders who come 
to Kila do not enter into regular marriages, but take Kanet 
women to live with them as concubines. The children of such 
4 union are said to be of the same caste as their fathers, just as 
the son of a Réjpit in Kangra is called a Rajpit, though his 
mother was a Ghirth or a Gaddin. 


The majority of the impure or low caste people were returned 
at the census of 189] as Dégis in the Kalu tahsil and as Kolis 
in Sardj. The two names appear to be synonymous except that 
the latter is preferred by the members of the caste themselves, as 
its meaning conveys no reproach, whereas the popular derivation 
of the word Dagi is from dig, ‘cattle,’ implying that they haye no 
scroples abont touching the carcasses or eating the flesh of dead 
cattle, Another derivation of the word is from dagna ‘ to fall *: 
‘one who has fallen’ ‘The Kelis of Kangra will not have inter. 
course with the Kolfs of Kiiln on equal ternis; the lntter admit 
their inferiority, and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching 
flesh. The terms Koli and Digiseem also to he synonymons 
with the Chanal of Mundi Stata and of the Kangra valley, but the 
Jatter word is not used in Kila. The Kolis of Nirmand like the 
Brahmans of that villoge airrogate to themselveg a higher status 
than is claimed by their fellows elsewhere, As agriculturists all 
are notoriously lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dress and couse 


* Lyall’'s Settlement Report, Section 116, 
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fome they do not differ materially from Kanets, except that they 
are generally poorer, and have no caste scruples. Each family is 
attached to a family of K anets, for whom they perform the cus- 
fomary menial eervices on the occasion of a birth, a marriage or 
a death, receiving in return the leavings of the ceremonial feasts, 
and also certain allowances at harvest time ; this relationship is 
known as that of Kasain (the Kanet) and Dhanihdru or Kholiddr 
(the Dégi), 


The higher and lower castes are farther distinguished by the 
names Mifarki and Barkha. The latter term includes in addition 
to the Kolis or Diigis various menial castes which, though they are 
all very much on a leyol from the point of view of a Kanet, 
recognise important gradations among themselves, They are 
reckoned in the following descending order : (1) Thaui, (2) Darehi, 
(8) Koli or Dégi and Barehi, (4) Lobdr and Bard, (5) Ohamér. 
Thauis are masons and rude carpenters; Darehis are professional 
swimmers, who make use of inflated buffalo skins to help them 
in ferrying passengers across rivers, or in relieving a block of logs 
floated down-stream by the Forest Department; Barchis are axe- 
men who fell trees and prepare timber for the Théuj ; the Lohirs 
are both blacksmiths and iron-smelters, and the Bilras (or Barras) 
aré also occasionally employed on iron-smelting, but their proper 
caste ocenpatiom is the manufacture of baskets from the hill 
bamboo (nirgal); the Chamfira, as elsewhere, are tanuers and 
workers in leather, 

——_.. 
SECTION D—VILLAGE COMM UNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

The division into waziria of the tract with which Wwe are 
here concerned has been described jn Chapter I, Section A. As 
the name implies, each wariri was under the R&jés governed by 
a wazir or civil governor, subordinate to the Prime Minister or 
Chauntra Wasir, The «aziri was sub-divided into kothis and 
each kothi was further sub-divided into hdtis, and this arrange- 
ment continues almost unchanged to the present day; a list of 
the kothis and phitis as they now exist is given in the Appendix, 
The origin of the name of tho larger of the two sub-divisions is 
from the granary or store-house in which the collections of 
revenue in kind from a circuit of villages were stored ; from 


meaning the granary, the word kothi came to he applied to tha. 


cirenit of villages which supplied its contents. As the collections 
were made from the villages without reference to the cultivation 
from which the grain came, it often happened that fields lying 
within the territorial limits of one kothi were considerd as belong- 
ing to another kothi, because their owner happened to reside in 
the latter. The boundaries of these circnits were consequently 
somewhat vague, and in the waste they were often indistinct 
owing to the indifference with which the property in the waste 
land was regarded prior to British rule, Generally, however, 
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a kothi comprised the whole of a ridge or spur lying helween two 
streams or a strip of mountain-side between the river and the 
suinmit of the mountain range limited in the ether two directions 
by small giens or ravines ; at revision of sottlement in 101 the 
boundaries were demarcated on these lines, and the anomaly af 
land belonging to a kothi, though situnted beyond its limits, bas 
now been dune away with. 


The boundaries of the phalis of each kothi have also now 
(except in the case of Jéné and Halin) been clearly demarcated, 


‘These were formerly very vague, because the phate was & sub- 


division not so much of the land as of the population of the kotht 
for the apportionment of the share of service or forced labour to 


be rendered by them to the State. 


Graon or gdon is not in these hills synonymous with — 


mauza, asin the plains, The word is applied merely to a hamlet, 
or collection of honses, and the cultivation around it, The 
stretches of waste anid forest which separate one hamlet from 
anothor are not regarded as belonging to either. The enee is 
composed of a number of such qraons or hamlets, anc im its 
primary signification as sub-division of the people of a kothy 
took also no account of the waste land. And, similarly, the kotha 
as an aggregate of two or more phitia comprising & large number 
of hamlets was a sub-division effected with regard only to the 
cultivated land and its produce. 


Tt was the kothi whieh was taken by Mr. Barnes at the 
Regular Settlement of 1851 as his fiscal unit, equivalent to the 
mauza of the plains. Each kotha hod borne a separate assess- 
ment under the Réjés and under the Sikhs, and it was desirable 
that the new assessment should follow the old lines as mel: as 
mossible. As the result of the British settlement, however, the 
whole. of the landholders of a kothi became jointly responsible for 
the payment of its assessment, although the revenne was distri- 
buted by the British officials over phatis, hamlets and individual 
holdings. This system was adhered to at the revision of settle- 
ment of 187], and also at the revision of nssessment in 1891, 
although at the latter it was fonnd more convenient, owing to the 
lurge size of the kofhis and to their including dissimilar tracts, 
to frame separately the new assessment of each phati. By thia 
step, however, the joint responsibility of the lantowners of the 


-kothi was not affected. 


Similarly, in 1851 one headman was appointed for each 
kothi only, with the title of negt, to discharge the funetions of a 
lambardar under the Land Revenue Act. He was furnished with 
assistants, one for each phdti (or sometimes one for two or more 
philis), whose chief duties were to collect supplies or to sum- 
mon the people to render forced labour when required. These 
assistants were not supposed to be employed in tho collection of 
land reyenuc, althongh they assumed the title of lambardar—a 





- 
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title which they still hold in spite of its inconsistency with the Chapter ITI, p, 
definition of the term in the Land Revenue Act. The pachotra or ae 
percentage in addition to the land reverne lévied for the remuner- Ble ) ver] 
ation of village officers, fixed originally at 5 per cent, was raised Tenures, 
to i per cent, at revision of settlement in 187], and was paid in Village officers, 
the proportion of 4 percent. to the negi and 2 per cent, to the eres 
lambardars who receive in addition from officers and travellers an | 
allowance of 6 pies per porter supplied for carriage, This 
_ arrangement was continued at the further revision of settlement 
in 1891, when it was placed on record that the negi of a kotha, 
as the official responsible for the collection of the land revenue, 
is the “ headman” within. the meaning of the rnles under the 
Land Revenue Act. 
The village watchmen (chaukidéra or éraunks) were origin- 
ally paid by a cess in grain levied on each house ; and the rékhde 
or foreat watchmen, who were appointed in each kothi by order 
of Government in 1842-63, were paid in the same way, At the 
revision of settlement in 1891 arrangements were made for the 
regulation of the number and remuneration of village watchmen 
in'accordance with the rules under Act [V of 1872, while the 
grain collection on account of the rikhds was formally converted 
into a cash cess of one per cent, on the land revenne—a 
measure which bad been in practice in most kothis for many years. 


The original theory of property in land in Kulu was that Proprietary ten. 
which has been already described at length in Part I with refer- “re2- 
ence to Kangra proper, The Raja was the landlord of his whola 
principality, the peasants were his tenants, each for his several 
holdings of cultivated fields only. Their wérisi or hereditary 
fonant right was not so strong asin Kangra, A Kulu proverb, 
or old song, may be quoted as significant of the fact, which runs 
as follows: “ Zamin rai fi, ghar baiki,?? that is, “the land is 
the prince's, the house is the father’s’ Rut ejections, except 
for treason or great crimes or failures to pay revenue, were felt 
to he acts of tyranny certainly opposed to the popular ideas of the 
Raja's duty ; so, though they seem to have not been very infre- 
quent, they do not in any way disprove that the peasants liad a 
right of property in their fields. 

There is, however, one very important difference between the State property in 
tenure of land in Kangra and in Kilu. In the former, the records ™™=***- 
prepared at the Regular Settlement declared. the waste to be the 
property of the village; and Government was then compelled by 
regard for good faith, to confer upon the people. valuable rights 
waich they had never conceived as other than the State's. In Kain 
the inability of the people to comprehend such an: arrangement 
preserved for Government interests in the waste identical with those 
of the Raja's of old, aml Mr. Lyall writing as Settlement Officer 
in 1871 thus described the nature of the tenure : — 

“ The arable lands ond certain small patches of waste in and 
among tields and enclosures are the property of their respective 
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holders, against whose names they are entered in the khalauni or 
list of proprietors for each kethi. ‘This property is, as elsewhere 
in India, subject to a several and joint liability for the payment 
to the State of rent or revenue in the form ofa jama or cash 
assessment fixed for the term of settlement on each kotht The 
remaining area of the kot/is consisting of unenclosed waste and 
forest, streams, roads, &c., &e., is the properly of the State, 
subject to certain rights of common or rights of use belonging by 
custom to communities or to individuals, The State bas a right 
of approvement or reclamation of the waste, that is, waste land 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or otherwise appropriated, 
except with its permission or by its order; but by the arrangement : 
made at Regular Settlement all land reclaimed within the term is 
chargeable with a rateable share of the jama of the hotks, and the 
State during such term can make no increased or separate demand on 
its account. This arrangement refers to the revenue asseseable on 
newly-cultivated lands only. It gives no power to the communi- 
ties of the kofiie to demand any fee or dus from other persons 
having by custom a right of use in the waste, or to lease any such 
subsidiary right in the waste to outsiders in consideration of 
payment of a fee. Again, the State, for the purpose of forest 
conservancy, bas aright to preserve or probibit exercise of richts 
of common in a part of the forest; it has also a right to send in 
herds, droves or flocks to graze in the waste; but it is bound to 
exercise these rights and that of approvement, so as not to unduly 
stint or disturb the rights of use previously existing.” 








Mr. Lyall was of 2 pits that it might eventually be neces. 
sary to alter this somewhat uncertain stute of affairs and to confer 
a proprietary right in the waste of a more or lass perfect character 
on the landholders, but he deprecated any hasty introduction 
ofa change before a careful demareation and classification of 
forests had been effected, and a system of forest conservancy de- 
vised and brought into working order. At the same time he was 
apprehensive of the interests of the Kalu people being injuriously 
stocked should a very strict conception be formed of the 
character of State proprietorship of waste landa—a proprietorship 
which he regarded as a trust on behalf of the people of Kdla that 
had devolved upon our Government as successor to the Rijas, 


At the revision of settlement of 1871 therefore the waste was 
dealt with only by means of entries in the village (kothis) adminis- 
trati pth (Wajib-ul-arz). All unoceupied waste lands wera 
declared, with reservation of the existing bartan or right of use 
of the communities, to be the property of the State ; and it was 
declared that mines in such lands belong to the State. All trees 
in such lands were declared Government property, subject to tho . 
right of the communities to supply themselves, according to custom 
and forest conservancy rules, with the necessary amount of timber 
and fuel and leaves for fodder. Rules were lnid down for the 
grant of nautor leases of such lands, or the grant of land required 
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for the site of houses or form buildings. All lands so granted pay Chapter ITF, D- 
nothing for two, three, or four years, but afterthat payat revenue = gi) 70 om: 
rates to the common fund of the kothi in lieu ofashare of the pyuni aa ati 
revenue, ond such income is rateably divided by all revenue-payers Tenures. — 
of the kofhi for the term of settlement, or untila new rating of State property im 
the revenue (bachh) is made and the new land admitted thereto. wate- | 
Provision wasmade in these rules to prevent undue diminution in the 

waste area required for grazing by the old inhabitants and to pro- 
tect certain kinds of land such as village greens and places where 
the dead are burned, With regard to trees in fields or the enclo- 

sures-of honses it was declared that they belong to the landholder, 

and that he can sell all except the cedar without asking permission; 

an exception, however, was made in the case of land known as 

Kut (i.e., unterraced land in the forest belonging to individual 

families, but only cultivated now and again at long intervals), to 

clear which, by selling timber, permission of officers in charge of 
forests wasdeclared necessary. Again, it was declared that no 
one can fell (cedar) timber in groves attached to temples, except 

with permission, which was only to be granted when the wood was 

required for repairs of the temple. 7 | 

The right of grazing flocks and herds in the waste, which aageameaving tee 

will be described more fully in Chapter 1V, Section B., was alao odehhegea a 
provided for in detail in the administration paper. As regards 

strangers, the grazing of beasts of burden in the waste lands 

alongside the high road is free to all tradersor travellers on 

the march. Inthe winter and springa good number are to be 

found encamped in the Beds valley. In some kothis the khdrsi 

(Quercus semicarpifotia) and the morti (Quereua dilatala), those 

at least which grow within easy distance of the hamlets, are all 

numbered and divided off among the different families ; the right 

of lopping particular trees in these kothis is considered to be 

attached to a particular jeola, or holding of fields, and is highly 

yaluedy The owners of rice-fields near cedar forests bave a 

custom of collecting the dead leaves of the cedar to be used as 

manure. They look upon this as a right of much value. 

Any one may gather wild fruit, or herbs or roots in the forests. 

Nets are set to catch hawks along the wooded ridges of the spurs 

which run off from the high ranges. A patta or royal grant used 

to be required to confer a title to set these nels. Some of the 

present netters base their claims on old grants of the kind. 

Others net in their own kothi or in other kothis with the permission 

of the headmen of the place, though, properly speaking, the ‘ 
communities haye no power to confer a title of the ‘kind, ‘or to 
exact any fee from any one for such use of the waste, except with 

the express sanction of Government. Provision was made in the 

Wajib-ul-arz prepared in 1871 for the due exercise by the peasants 

of all these forest rights, ond of others which it is not necessary to 

describe fully here. 


The settlement operations of 1865—1871 had scarcely been q7he Forest Sotile- 
brought to a close when a commencement was made in the ments. 
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Chapter ITT, D. demarcation of certain portions of the waste as forests, twenty-seven 

Fillave Com. ©! Which were handed over to the Forest Department for manage- 
ment. The work of demarcation was continued by Mr, Duff, 
Forest Officer of Kiln, and the total area demarcated before the 
possing of the Forest Act of 1878 is estimated by Mr. Anderson, 

Torest Settlement Officer, at about 11,000 acres, This srea was 
administered in accordance with local rules framed on the basis of 
Mr, Lyall’s administration paper,and conferring power on the negis 
of kothis to grant to agrioulturists all kinds of trees except the more 
valuable such as deoddr, walnut, box and ash. In 188] a Forest 
Settlement, in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 1878, was 
commenced by Mr, A. Anderson, who completed his work in 1896, 
and submitted a detailed report on the subject to Government 
after demarcating a large number of forests of an aggregate area 
of upwards of 1,200 square miles. He proposed that a certain 
number of these should be constituted reserves under Chapter IT 
ofthe Act, and that the remainder should be declared Protected 
ir zauy of different classes under Chapter LV, in detail ay 
ollows :— 


The Forest Betile. 
ment. 
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Exhaustive records were prepared for each forest indicating 
the rights which may be exercised within them, and by what ham. 
lets, those forests being selected as reserves which yield the most 
valuable timber, and ara at the same time burdened with fowest 
rights, Provision was made for assessment of the rights to 
venue if necessary. It was subsequently ruled by Government 
that only the grazing of sheep and goats is liable to separate 
assessment (see Section B of Chapter IV). The enjoyment of all 
other forest rights is indispensable to the people to enable them 
to raise their crops.and pay the land revenue which has been 
assessed with reference to the value of the crops, The rights were 
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declared appendant to cultivated land ; and the sale or alienation Chapter ITT, p. 
of forest produce (except of the inferior kinds) was probibited. 4 a Cone 
The remainder of the waste, i.e., the uncultivated and unappro- munities and 
priated land lying outside the demarcation, was also to be declar-  Tennres. | 
ed Protected Forest, and the nature of the rights which might be The Forest Settle. 
exercised over it by land-revenue-payers was defined, though in ™ent. 
this case it was not found possible to indicate the hamlets, if any, 
possessing the monopoly of such rights. One of the main objects 
of the demarcation was the separation of land that should always 
remain as forest from land that might ultimataly be brought 
_ underthe plough. Hence the breaking up of waste land in the 
“demarcated forests is absolutely prohibited, but in the outside 
areas new cultivation is allowed in certain cases, Partly for this 
reason the property in the eoil of the undemarcated waste of 
Waziri Ripi was declared to belong to the jagirddr of that tract, 
in order that he might be entitled to reap the benefit of extension 
of cultivation in the waste. The demarcated forests of Ripi, 
however, have béen reserved as Government property, although 
liberal rights of user have been conceded to the jagirdar, who is 
also entitled to the fees paid by shepherds for grazing their flocks 
within them, 


Mr. Anderson’s report was, as remarked above, submitted in 
June 1836, but for various reasons the case was not taken up by 
the Government of the Punjab till 1893, In that year Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick visited Kalu, and recorded a note on the Kalu Forest 
Settlement Report, by which considerable chan ges in the form of tha 
Record and Rules framed under the India Forest Act VIL of 1878 
Were ordered to be made. The laborious and difficult task of 
revising the record and recasting the rules under the Act fell to 
Mr, Alexander Anderson, c. 1. 2., who had in the meanwhile assum- 
ed charge of the Kangra District. 


The final result of the Kalu Forest Settlement has been that 
the forests are divided into four classes, constituted as such by the 
Notifications quoted below :— 

_ L—Reserved Forests—Twenty-sis of the forests most suitable 
for exploitation and re-stocking were declared to be reserved 
forests by Punjab Government Notification No, 298, dated 12th 
May 1894. 

 Il.—First class demarcated forests, consitituted by Notifi- 
cation No. 280, dated Ist June 1896, 

IIT.—Second class demarcated forests, constituted by Noti- 
fication No, 281, dated lat June 1896, 

1V.—Undemarcated waste referred to in Notification No 
282, dated lat June 1896. 

The general conditions under which right of user are exercised 
by right-holders in the last three of the above classes will be found 
in Appendix 11, Provision has also been made under Seotion 75 (¢) 


~ ‘Tenures. 
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of the Act for the preservation of trees declared in the Revenue Settle- 
ment record to belong to Government, but growing in lands belonging 
to private persons. The burning of lime or charcoal has been for- 
bidden, without the special written permission of the Forest Officer, 


The Forest Bettle-in first class demarcated forests, whilst no land can be broken up 


fucot, 


Paes ta tatpact to that ordinary in Kangra, Mr. Barnes compares the Kain kothi 


cultivated I 


or cleared within those areas. In the second class forests no 
land can be broken up or cleared for cultivation without the written 
permission of the Assistant Commissioner of. Kala. 

In the undemarcated forests a similar proviso is made by 
rules framed under Section 31 of the Indian Forest Act, and the 
grant of leases to break up new land in undemarecated waste 


forms no unimportant part of the duties of the Assistant Commis- ~ 


sioner in Kala. 


In aconntry like Kilo, intersected as it is by rushing torrents 
over-hung by valuable forests, the regulation of the right to take 
draft timber isan important matter, This is provided for by rules 
framed under Section 51 of the Act. In order to ensure proper 
forest conservancy portion of many of the forests have been closed 
for periods varying from five to twenty years. 


Lastly, the exercise of all rights in demarcated and undemar- 
cated foreatsis regulated by sect of rules framed under Section 31, 


' Act VIL of 1878. ‘ 


The various rules and notification quoted above are of ex- 


treme importance to the civil administration of the sub-division. 


They have therefore been collected and given at length in Appen— 


dix IT. 
The form of the boldings of the Kulu peasunts differs from 


to the fappa of Nidaun, and at first sight there is some resembl- 
ance. jut the proprietors of the fields attached to a hamlet in 
Niadann are always, or almost always kinsmen, the descendants 
of a common ancestor, who hold the fields in shares according to 
their pedigree tree and tha Hindd law of inheritance. The fields 
also, with very rare exceptions, ore entirely ina ring fence. On 
the other hand the proprietors of a Kulu hamlet are generally 
members of several distinct families. Even where there are 
several households, all kinsmen or belonging to one family, the 
title of each household to its fields often appears to ba distinet 
in origin and unconnected with the kinsmanship. Each family 
or household has its holding or share of one; but such holding is 
not in the shape of on ancestral or customary share of the fields 
round the hamlet, but rather in the shape of an arbitrary allotment 
from the arable lands of the whole country. The fields of which 


it is formed do not all lie in a ring fence : most do sono doubt, 


but, excepting tracts where the hamlets are very far apart, many 
will be found under the walls of another hawlet or away in an- 
other phati or kothi, ine 


A 


Kangra District. | 
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a All the arable lands air at some time or other, tp have Chapter ITT, D- 
n divided into lots, each lot being of presumably equal value {Hage t au 
and calculated to ba ‘sufficient to S évide rhtietabones for one antics aul 
household, The lots have now,in most kothis, got more or less Tenures. 
confosed and unequal; fields have changed hands; new fields Original form of 
have been added from the waste ; some families have multiplied parte roe phe. a 
and sub-divided their lot, while othera have gotiwo or more into crs sh 

their poszession ; still sufficient traces every where remain to show 
what the tenure originally was. The original theory of it seems 

to have been that each head of a household wag entitled, in return 

for rent or service dus from him to the State or commonwealth, 

to a lot or sbare of arable land anfficient to support one house- 

hold. No man wanted more land than this, as, shot in by these 

high mountains, land was a means of subsistence, not a source of 

wealth. Moreover, excepting the chief and a few high officials 

above, and a faw musicians and outcasts below, the whole society 

consisted of peasants equal among themselves, or at the most 

split into two or three grades only. The lot, being calculated to 

support only one family, was not meant to be divided, and with 

the house to which it was originally attached was handed down 

unchanged from generationto genération. Ifa holder had several 

sons, those who wished to marry and live apart would have to look 

ont for separate lots, and the paternal house and land would pass 

tooneson only. ‘Such a tenure appears to have | revailed from 

very ancient timesin the countries far back in the Himalayas 

which border with Tibef, or have, atone time or another, been 

included in that empire. What appear to be forms of it may be 

noticed in some a of Chamba and in Kandwar, in Spiti and 

Lahul, and in parts of Ladékh.* Mr. Lyall attributed to this 

tenure, or rather to the same causes which have created it, the 

prevalence of polyandry in some of these countries, and enforced 
celibacy of younger brothera in others. As these countries be 
came fully populated, and it became difficult to get new allot” 
ments, some custom restraining the increase of families would- 


yery probably be adopted, 


From the reports of old native officials and an examination Jeolabandi, or clas- 
of old papers it appears that in the times of the Rajds the land- sification of the son 
holders were divided into two classes, viz., Ist, those liable to Se asie. — 
military service; 2ndly, those liable to menial service, The first | 
class consisted of Kanets, with a small admixture of Brébmans 
who had taken to the plough, The second class consisted of 
Digis, the goneral namo for the handicraftsmen and impure 
classes, answering to the Kamins of the plains. A holding of the 
first class was known as ajeo/dé, The standard size of jeold may 
be put at twelve bdr of land; of this, on an average, six bhars 
were held rent free in liou of service under the name of bartojeola ; 

® This tenure seems to bear some resemblance to that prevailing in England 
in Saxon times by whicthe arable lands wore divided into allotments called 
Hides. and like that it was probably popular in origin, the theory of the lan‘ 
pgs agai being superinduced as the right of the feudal lord wa" 


Sreeniasts ees hiinsi/i jeolis as it could “ie, y 
the bold- the rent for them ; but to hold two or more was very exceptional. 
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the rest formed the Adnsi/i or revenue-paying jeo/dé on which the 
Raja took rent in cash and kind. Sometimes a family holding 
only one jeo/d furnished two men for service and got two barfos, 
or the whole jeo/d, rent free, A family might hold as many 
uire, so long as it managed to pa 


the Rajés, A holding of the second class, that is, of a Dégi family, was 


Tenancy tenures, 


known as achefi, On an average it contained from three to 
five bhdrs of land, and the whole was held rent-free in lieu of 
Service, 


Every Kalu man ascribes the jeolabandi, or distribution of 
the fields into jeo/de, chatis, &o., &e., to one of the Rajiv, Jaggat 
Singh. But it would be a mistake to believe that there was no 
tenure of household allotment in existenee before this jeolabandi 
was made, or that all the lands of the kingdom were re-distri- 
buted to make it. The system of honsehold allotment is mach 
older, and probably popular in origin. The Raja merely revised and 
classified the holdings, with the object of regulating and simplify- 
ing the demands for feudal service and Jand rent, and making 
such demands correspond with the amount of Jand held. There 
are, however, signs in the constitution of the jeo/de of a good 
deal of actual arbitrary distribution having taken place. Their 
present formation is not such as could have resulted simply from 
a natural growth, or from divisions made by self-governing rural 
cOmMmMUnities, 


A dhol éahi, or dooms-day book of the holdings was prepared 
by the Raja in question, It is said to have been long preserved 
with great care, and referred to with great respect as infallible 
evidence of title. Annual papers known as chil bahis used also to 
be made ont in the times of the Raéjéa.* The jeolis were classi- 
fied in the records according to the kind of service dua from the 
holders, e, g.:— | 


Jeola garhiyd «+ Garrison service in forts. 
mn ehdhied «+ Bervice os soldier in cantonmants, 
ha Adz rikd 


ose ict as orderly to the Bin 
» lfarpagar +» Bervice as constable, rie 

So in the case of the Daigis and Chetis, each family had to 
furnish a man to bring in @tass or fuel to the palace, to groom 
the Raja’s horses, carry loads, d&o., &c. Men of the first class 
also had to carry loads when necessary. The men liable to 
military service of different kinda were formed into regimenta 


(misls) with commandants called néegis, The Digia of eac kothi,. 


in the same way had their regularly appointed officers for each 
branch of service, | 

There are two classes of tenants in Kiln - (1) tenants hold- 
ing under individual landlords ; (2) tenants of temple lands, Of 


* New lands broken up from the waste d not included ig the feola? et 
were entered in these hooks as a nauhaneili ce bade Jae azine 
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tenants of the first class, those from whom the proprietor takes 
? rent in the form of a share of the produce of each field, go by the 
ih name of ghar, while those who pay fixed rent in lamp sums of 
grain and cath (chakota) are distinguished as tékri. The share 
of the gross produce taken as rent is almost invariably one-half, 
Whoever, whether owner or tenant, advances the seed recovers 
it from the produce before division, and in some Places half as 
much again is taken by way of interest. The tenant makes use 
of his own cattle and supplies the necessary manure; if he borrows 
the landlord's bullocks he is required to work for the landlord for 
a certain number of daysin return forthe loan of them. General- 
ly the straw is divided as well as the grain, unless grass js plenti- 
fal, and the landlord does not care to take it. It may he anid 
generally both of gharils and of yitéris that none of them possess 
rights of occupancy. : 

Most of them hold other land of their own, and cultivate the 
fields which they hold as tenants, fora year or two at a time only. 
Among the oceupants of land held by non-cultivating Brahmans 
there may be found tenants who have some claims to protection, 
but it is only of recent years that they appear to have become alive to 
the fact. Mr, Lyall noted in 1871 that they were not in much 
danger of being evicted, and would not lose much by it as land was 
plentiful, and proprietors often vainly endeavoured to get it off 
their hands, to anyone who would pay the revenue for them. The 
- cause of this state of affairs was possibly the pressure of begér or 

© forced labour, and now that the demands on that account ara lesa 
frequent and less onerous, while pepalesion has inereased 
proprietors do not care to part with their land except for good 
value. In connection with the revision of settlement of 1891, 
several suits were instituted for the establishment of occupancy 
rights, but a title was rarely established. With respect to 
eviction it is customary for the proprietor to give notice 
at the time one harvest is cut, if he does not intend the tenant 
to cultivate the next ; and with fespect to land which gives two 
harvests in the year, if the tenant manure the land for one harvest 
he must be allowed to cultivate the next harvest aa well. 


It has been said above, in Chapter 111, Section B, that a large Tenures of land 
area was assigned by the Rajdés as endowments in perpetuity to alienated to temples, 
temples and idols, and thatat present about one-seventh of the 
whole cultivated area of Kulu continues to be so held, 


{n conferring land as an endowment, the theory appears to have 
been that the Raja divested himself of his lordship or Proprietor- 
ship, and conferred it upon the idol or shrine, The cultivator 
thenceforward paid rent and did service in respect of such lands to 
the shrine, and not to the Raja. Upto the present day neither the 
priests or servants of the shrine, nor the cultivators of the fields, 

| make any claim to be called proprietors of the endowment lands, 

though most of themclaim a hereditary tenancy of office or- af 
the cultivation. They seem‘in fact to consider that to make such 
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Chapter ITT, D. gclaim would be anact of profanity on their part, which might 


Taunt ties 


tnated to terapies, Management that has already been given in Section B, that 


tlie 


nated 


Com- bring down upon them the wrath of the particular divinity to 
and whose shrine the land is assigned. 


It will be seen from the description of temples and their 


temple endowment lands are occupied by tenants of two classes : 
Ist, tenants holding barfo or fields rent-free in lien of service; 
9nd, tenants paying rents. The first class are considered to hold 
during service, and some are hereditary servants, while others can 
be dismissed by the managers of the shrine. The office of pujdri 
is almost always considered hereditary, and in most cases the 
musicians and Horista have held from father to son. The other 
officials and servants have not ordinarily had any hereditary 
connection with the shrine, and are understood to hold for 
life only in the case of kirdérs or managers, or ~ during 
pleasure of the mavager or council of persons interested in 
the shrine in the case of the che/its, attendants, and handicrafts- 
men, Buteven the hereditary officials would forfeit all olaim 
to land and office by change of religion, loss of caste, or refusal 
or inability to perform their customary services, Their heirs 
would, however, have a claim to succeed them if not affected by 
the same disability. The management of these temples and their 
endowments in Kula bas always been more or Jess in the hands of 


the body of hereditary votaries, which sometimes includes only the: 


people of one hamlet, sometimes of several hamlets, or of a whole 
phati ora whole kothi. The karddr may be considered thedeputy 
of this bedy. In the days of Dharmraj, or Church and State, 
there was, of course, an appeal to the Raja, whose anthorily in all 
matters was absolute. Since we have held the country the people 
have managed the temples much in the old way, and till latterly 
seldom invoked the assistance of the civil courts, 


The second class of tenants, that is, those who pay rent to the 
temples whether their occupation.be of long or short standing, are 
generally admitted to have an interest in their holdings almost or 

uite equivalent to that ofa proprietor of land paying revenue to 
Govesiment So long as they pay the customary rent, they 
cannot be evicted. They can mortgage their fields ; opinions 
differ as totheir power of sale. No landbolder in Kilo bad a power 
of sale in former times. It is sometimes a condition of their tenure 
that they should perform certain services in addition to payment 
of rent, such os providing a man to carry loads when the idol 
goes on a journey, &c., Ke, The rent taken is generally in fixed 
amounts of grain, butter, oil, &., &c., witha little cash added ; 
some tenants pay cash only, and some u share of the actual 
ontturn of each field. The amount is nearly always small, 
and it may be doubted whether the status of such cultivators is pot 
higher even than that of occupancy tenants, for in some cases where 
assignments to temples have been resumed the quondem tenants 
pay the revenue and cesses due on their tenancies to tho negi, or 
headman, direst, and render nothing whatever to the temple, - 
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There is no body of hereditary votaries having by custom any Chapter ITI, D. 
control over the class of temples known a3 (hakurdawaras, These sam Cane 
are managed by the priestly family in charge in the same way as Bt. and 
in other parts of ludin. But any Hindu might apparently invoke Tenures. 
the interference of the civil court in case of mis-approprintion of ‘Tenure of land 
mis-appliance of the endowments, In the case of the Bairagis, alenated to temples. 
Gusdins, Brahmans, Thikars, or domestic idols, the endowment 
lands are virtually the property of the Bairdgi, Gusain, or Brah- 
man family, Several instances came before the Settlement Officer 
in which sucha family had sold land, He held that the sale was 
valid, but that the exemption from land tax was forfeited as re- 
garded the land sold. They generally cultivate the land them- 
selves, but if they have let any part to tenants, the latter will be 
generally found to be mere tenants-at-will like those who hold of 
ordinary peasant proprietors. 





The few rent-free holdings in Kila not of the character of 
religious endowments are held by illegitimate descendants of the 
Rijas, or by Panditini Brahmans. They are almost always 
proprietors of the land as well as assignees of the revenue. A 
muafiddr seems ulways to have become a proprietor in the end 
in Kilu,—in fact there is reason to believe that in former times 
he was considered to be in a way proprietor from the moment of 
the grant. 


P: , From the table on page 47 it appears that the average size of 
a proprietary holding is three acres in upper Kiilu and four acres 
in Waziri Képiand in Saraj. The average assessment per holding 
amounts to Rs. 4 in Saraj, and to Rs.5in the Kalu tahsil, These 
facts may appear to indicate a heavy incidence of land revenue, 
but it must be remembered, on the one land, that the smallness of 
the holdings is exaggerated for the reason given on page 58, and 
the aren stated is that of actual cultivation only, to the entire 
conclusion of the waste from which so many benefits are 
derived, and, on the other, that although the assessment is 
based on the marketable valne of the crops, the agriculturist is 
often able to pay his revenue without any aid from his crops 
atall, A small plotof poppy will pay the revenue of an entire 
holding ; or in the higher hamlets, where the poppy cannot be cul- 
tivated, the produce of the flocks and berds in the shape of wool 
and. gii will provide the necessary cash. The bees kept in the 
hives in the house walls also land their aid ; the yield of a hive 
taken in the autumn is generally estimated at four pakéa sérs,and the 
honey is sold.at six pakke sGrs for the rapes. Another miscellaneous 
source of income is the sale of the roots of gugal or divip (Dalamiea 
masrocephala), gontian (karu), and aconite (patis), These are 
brought from the tops of the ridges and sold ut a rupee or more 
a kiltaful, Violets are also bought by banniahs at ap anna or two 
: =~ -for asimall basketful, The edible fern is a common article of food 
in the spring and is collected by the poorer people, and bartered 
for grain, Mushrooms when in seasons are sold-in considerable 
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Chapter 111, D. quantities in Sultan ur, the only place in. Kalu that can be digni- 

= ins hed with the name bf town. Froma number of phddis such af | 

the men asean be spared from farm work seek employment in 

Simla or in Mandi. In Mandi they sre paid higher wages than 

Tenure of lund coolies from elsewhere owing to their superior capacity for 

alienated to temples, carrying loads. Agnir, by catching a hawk, by snaring a musk- 
deer and selling its pods, or by shooting a leopard or beur and 
claiming the reward, a man may secure a sum equal to one or 
two year's land tax. 


Grass is not cultivated for hay in Kulu. The steep exposed + 
hillsides, which are too precipitous for cultivation, and which have ‘ 
no tree growth upon them, are covered with several varieties of 
xrass suitable for hay. Each village and often each family has its 
uppointed portion of the hill side as its hay preserve. The grass 
is cut in September or October before it seeds 


| 

: | 
, allowed to dry for 

some time, and then carried home, If trees are conveniently | 





Hay-felds or Lha- 
retare. 





near, the hay is hung from their branches jn wisps todry. F iring 
the hill sides in the winter js beneficial jp removing fle tongh 
stalks of the past year and providing ash manure for the young 
growth, and permission has been given by the local officers to burn | 


in stated localities where there is no danger of the fire spreading 
to tree clad slopes, 


Right to water- Water-mills in Kalu belong to whoever builds them ; they 
mills, used topay a tax to the State, but this was remitted at Regular 
Settlement: and as ever¥ tan in the Village is a landbolder, the. 
eople did not care to rate the Water-mills with a sbare of the 
t-revenue, In Waziri Mipi, however, the owners of water-mills 
puy revenue to the jdgirdér. Tho rates fixed are 9 onnas per 
annom if the mill is sufficiently supplied with water to be worked 
the whole yeor round, 6 annos if itis worked for six months only, 
apd 3 annas if it can be worked only inthe rainy season. The total 
income 'to the jagirdér from this source is Rs, 125 per annum, 
Payments to vil. Village menials hold from 15 to 20 per 
lage menials. voted ae lie average size of a meni P hol 
but this class possesses other means of snubs; 


 arpenter gels a contract fo 

the building of a house, and the Kumbér i paid foc the vohasls 
he supplies, but most of them receive a grain allowance at harvest 
nave th feu of, or in. addition to, such payment, The total ef the 
WO cut made on this account by a lease is estimated at 
10 per cent, of the Bross produce madu up as follows - Chamér 4 . 
Barehi 2; Lowhar 2 H basket-moker I, mre potter, r 
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CHAPTER IV, 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.—AGRICULTURE AND ARBORI.- 
CULTURE. 


The following table shows the cultivated area of Kilo 


Agriculture and 
Arboriculture, 
Detail of area with 


Proper as ascertained by measurement at. the revision of rected 2c 


settlement of 189], compared with the area cultivated at the 
time of the previons settlements : 
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The total cultivation of Kilo Proper at the present day is 
thns 73,360 scres, or approximately 115 square miles. The orens 
of the demarcated forests have been stated on page 66 and the 
gross area Of each aaziri has been given on page 3. There 
were no measurements in connection with the Reenlar Settlement. 

Both then and at the Revision of 1871 appraisements of the 





_ gultivation were made in terms of the measure of seed required 


to sow the Jand, If the appraisements were correct, their results 
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» A: would be convertible into areas by the application of the rule 
ana *hat in unirrigated land 3 bidra § 


pathas of the local measure 
are required to sow an acre with barley. The application of 
this rule gives the area of the unirrigated land according to the 


reference to agricul- Appraisementa, as for the three Waziris of Parol, Lag Mahéraja 


ture.. 


trope 


and Lag Sari : 
At Regular Settlement ss a os 9,054 nores 
At Hevision of Settlemont .., ca we 1S | 
and the area shown by the present measurements is 23,872 
acres, The differences are, of conrse, due not to inerense of 
cultivation, except to a limited extent, but to the roughness and 
inaccuracy of the appraisements. 

To obtain the area of new cultivation the actual fields 
brought under coltivation between Regular Settlement and Revi- 
sion, and from Revision tillnow, were identified during the progress 
of the measurements of 189], and the results are as follows - 

Table showing detail of land broken up since last Regular Settle. 

ment (area in acres), 

SINCE Raovin Isixce Revision orf . a 

SETTLEMENT TO | SEeTrLeMENt To 
Revision, PRESENT, 
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= he eT a figitea dence percentage of increnas of cultivation over that af Rern- 


The following table shows the percentake borne by the area 
ander different crops to the total cultivated area of the tract: 
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The large variety of grains produced is due to the varying 
altitude of the enltivation, some hamlets being situated as low as 
2000 feet and others lying as high as 9,000 feet above the sen. 
In the valley and on the bill sides upto an elevation of 5,000 
feet, or even higher if the aspect is favourable, mvize is grown 
to a very large extent, and is the chief Kbarif crop in the unirri- 
gated land +a large preportion of the urea yields two harvests in 
the year and in addition to wheat, which is the crop most valued 
in the Rabi, much barley, opium, sargon and pulses ure produced. 
Such land is locally known as ba/, or, in Sarij,neul. Further up 
the mountain side the cold is unfavourable to the cultivation of 
maize, especially in succession toa late ripening Rabi crop, and 
its place is taken by sodra, chini, kangni, egal, and saridra 
(which, however, are also grown to a certain extent in the hal) : 
a fair proportion of the land yields two harvests in the year, but 
na wheat generally ripens too late to be followed by a Kharif crop, 
more barley is grownthan wheat in the Rubi; some opium, sarson, 
and pulses are produced. ‘This land is known ss manjhdf, the 
“mid-zone ” between the ba/ and the gdhar or apland cultivation 
which is reached at an elevation of 7,000 feet, or more or less 
according to aspect. In the gahar (called sardj or “highland” in 
the Suraj tabsil) saridra and buckwheat (ithu) sre almost the 
only crops in the Kharif, except that small patches near villages 
are cultivated with bemp ; only a small portion of the land yields 
two harvests in the year ; barley is the chief crop in the Rabi and 
wheat is »lmost the only other : little or no opium or sarson being 
produced oxeept in Sarij where the poppy grows well even at a 
high elevation. Potatoes are grown in places in such land. This 
wone extends up to $,000 feet, or higher, and villages are not 
generally to be found at a greater clevation, Lut up to 9,000 feet 
or more there are stretches cf cultivation of a kind ealled kuéal. 
Such land lies in the open downs towards the tops of the rid ges, 
or in clearings in the middle of the forest of inferior pines, It is too 
high to bear any Rabicrop but wheat, or any Kharif crop bot 
buckwheat. The buckwheat is sown in April or May, and reaped in 
September, and is followed at once by a wheat crop reaped in July 
or August; the land then lies fallow till the following April, when 
the rotation re-commences, Kwtul thus yields two harvests 
every two years, The soil is rich, and very fine wheat is to be seen 
growing upon it, though the seed, curiously enough, if sown in the 
baf comes to nothing, Variations inthe rainfall affect these four 
zones very differently, though an average rainfall js good for all, 
A very severe winter by keeping the -ula/ too lon g under snow des- 
troys the wheat sown in it, but is very favourable to the Rabi crops 
in tho gtdar and manj/iit, though less so to those inthe ba/. ‘The 
Kharif crops in the ba/ suffer from a deficient monsoon rainfall, 
which may be beneficial to those in the higher lands, If these 
circumstances re reversed contrary results are produced, On 
the whole, however, the harvests in Kalu are wonderfully secure, 
and it is proverbial that a famine has never been known. In Sar4j 
there is a class of land called hater, generally lying in the sardj or 
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kutal zona and cultivated at intervala of several years. When the 
time comes for ploughing it the brashwood js cleared away, ‘a 
a crop of buckwheat followed by wheat is taken, after which the 
field is allowed to become again covered with forest growth. In 
SurAj one-third of the total cultivation is cropped both in the 
Kharif and in the Rabi harvest, while of the remainder a much 
ler portion lies fallow in the Kharif than in the Rabi harvest. 
ks raveres is the case in the Kalu tahsil, The explanation is 
that in parts of Saréj, which receive an excessive rainfall, the 
Kharif crops are choked with weeds, run to straw instead of grain 
and ripen with difficulty, and consequently only a small area is 
sown in that harvest, generally about half the area cropped in 
the Rabi. A pees ssible canse of the great rainfall is that the 
monsoon clonds . 
meet onthe main ridge whieh divides the Saraj tahsil, and keep 
it constantly bathed in mist. Towards the Satls |, where the 
heat in the early summer is linble to wither up the Iabi crops, a 
greater area is cropped in the Kharif than in the Rabi, and the 
same is the case in the Kulu tahsil, 


The large variety of crops grown allows scope for varied 
syatems of rotation. In the best manured lands in the bal, barley 
follows maize, and maize follows barley in unfailing succession, or 
wheat may be the Rabi crop regularly grown in the rotation. In 
less highly manured lands sartdéra or kodra or chint mixed with 
kangui is grown as the Kharif erop in alternate years with maize. 
In the manjhdt wheat follows kedra, and is followed ky a fallow, 
after which a barley crop is raised, and then the rotation re-com- 
mences with kodra. Another rotation at a slightly higher eleyn- 
tion is. wheat, then fallow, followed by barley, then buckwheat, 
then a fallow. In the gddars barley follows sartirg regularly jn 
the best fields; and in the next beat the rotation is varied by wheat 
followed by a fallow being taken in alternate years. In the inferior 
fields wheat and buckwheat succeed one another, or only one crop 
is raised in the year. Apart from aspect and elevation the quality 
of a field largely depends on the facility for manuring it, “Parte 
yard manure is searing! ntilized, und is improved by the addition 
of dry pine needles in Kalu, and of green loppings from. stand- 
ing pine and fir trees in Saraj. The loppings are, no doubt, rich- 
erin salts than the dry needles, and form better manure, but great 
damage has been done to the forests by this practice, especially 
as saplings are lopped in preference to grown trees. Mr. Ander. 
son, Forest Settlement Otter, however, has recorded the right 
of the people of Sarij to lop, subject eoly to certain necessary 
and unburdensoms restrictions aa to the girth of the trees nnd 
the height from the ground to which they may be lopped, 
Sheep are freqnently penned on fields before ploughing, and 
some miscellaneous kinds of manure are made use of, such -ns 
chaff for a pulse crop. Wheat, barley, and maize ure reaped so 
as to leave o full half of the straw as stubble to be ploughed ‘in or 
burnt as magure; hay is so plentiful that only the upper and 
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ascending both the Bras and the Sathej valley - 
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softer halves of the stems are valued for straw. The poppy stalks 
are often similarly treated after the extraction of the opinm. 
Grasses not suitable for hay coming up in the field are cut green 
to rot in the groand and form manure. 


The percentage borne by the aren artificially irrigated (known 
as ropa in Upper Kalu and as kiar in Outer Sariij) to the total 
cultivated area ia 14 inthe richer Waziris of Parol, Lag Mabaérija 
and ag Siri ; 4 in Rapi and in Outer Saréj, and less than one in 
Inner Saréj. Most of the ropa of the Upper Beds valley lies in the 
plateanx referred tointhe general description of the tract; and 
in Rupi the best irrigated land is found on the margin. of the 
Beas, though thera are patches in the Parbati, Hurla and Sainj 
valleys. In !nner Sardj the ropa lies in patches on the banks 
of the Sainj and ‘Tirthan, and ia watered from small streams 
which are full only when the monsoon rain is sufficient. . In 
Outer Sariij there is much good irrigated land on the banks of 
the Kurpan and irrigated from it, and there are plots on the 
margin of the Satlaj and in the Bawa Gad valley which are of 
very fair quality. Rice is the only crop grown in such land in 
the Kharif harvest. A Rabi crop is grown in it wherever the 
aspect and elevation permit, the crop to ripen before the com- 
mencement of the rice planting season; in the lower riea lands 
whent fulfils this condition, and is preferred as it is more valuable 


‘than barley, and in Outer Sar4j the poppy is also grown, bunt in 


the higher linds only barley can be obtained. Water is mot 
supplied from the canals to the Rabi crops in irrigated land except 
in seasons of very exceptional drought. ‘The rice-land is carefully 
terraced into level fielda, and resembles a flight of large, broad 
steps, The canal cut which supplies the water for irrigation is 
often brought from a long distance, and having its head high up 
the valley of the torrent which feeds it has sometimes to be con- 
ducted by means of wooden aqueducts round cliffs and across 
streams. Ifit falls out of order the work of many hanes is 
required to pnt it in repair, and there is an organized system of 
long standing for coliecting labour. Mach canal (ku/) has four 
officials, a. darogha, a jatali, ndhonsu, a bindu. When a canal 
requires repairs, the darogha or superintendent gives the order 
towhe jati/i or messenger, who goes round with the dhonsu or 
drammer and collects the labourers: each family getting a share 
of the water has to furnish aman. The gang march to the canal 
together: any ons not joining before they reach the gronnd ia 


. fined two pathda of grain, and if he is absent the whole day, four 


pathas. tis the daty’of the handy to collect these fines, but his 
special business is to superintend the daily distribution of the 
water, like the ko/i in Kangra. He, in fact, is on permanent duty 
while irrigation goes on, the other officinls attend so long only. 
as work on the canal isin progress. The daroghu pets a little 


ee Serain by way of pay; the others undertake their dutws in lien 
of workmg with spade and shovel. ‘Ihe fines are eaten np ata 


feast held when the work is conclnded, The dam of a kul, which, 
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Chapter IV, A. is called a ban or dang in Kangra, is termed aran in Kulu; the 





Hare ang OUth or opening into a cha/la or duct from a kyu? is called an - 
! oars og Oe 7 the opening from s chaéta into a field, a shardlan. cal 
Rice, The climate is unfavourable to the production of the finer 


kinds of rice —begami and basmati—which are grown only in 
one or two places in the lower parts of the Begs and Satlaj valleys. 
In the Kiln tahsil the most common Virieties are matali, jaty 
and mdhwri, The two latter are alike, and are often sown mixed, | 
the mixture being called gargal: the ears are drooping, and the ; 
beards white and silky. These are sown throughout the valley 
up to an elevation of a little under 6,000 feet ; wbove that eleyn- 
tion they are replaced by matdli, the ears and barbs of which are 
brown and upright. In the lower partof Waziri Lag Maharaja ’ 
unhearded varieties, called jaldhara, and mogatare grown. These 
fetch o better price than jatu, while jétw sells for more than 
matali, In Saraj raili, an unbearded variety with a reddish 


grain, is the most common in the lower rice lands, and chhutwdru, 


which has a white grain and short upright red barbs, is generally 

sown in the higher ; and here nnd there jétu hos been introduced 

from Kdln, The rainfall isso great that rice is produced exten- 

sively in unirrigated as well os in irrigated land, especially in 

Sardj, but the varieties grown without irrigation are different 

from the above ; the chief are rachhera, the husk of which is dark 
coloured ; /al mdahuri distinguished by a red husk; dhdn basihru, 
with a yellow husk; rundlu, black-cared ; and bdern, an unbearded \- 
variety. 4); 


Rice is sown broadcast only inthe two southernmost holhiix 
where the cultivators are settlers from Mandi State, chiefly Ardins, 
Elsewhere the rice is sown in nurseries early in May, and planted 
ont in the fields between the Intter half of June and the end of 
duly, according to elevation, Matali, basmati, chhuwéru 
rice is forced artificially by being kept moist between layers of 
birch bark, and is not sown in the nursery till it has germinated, 


A better yield is obtained by the planting than by the broadcast : 
system, but it requires very mach mora work, — If the fields have - 
lain fallow in the Kharif they have to be first hoed before they , 


are ploughed up. ‘The land is manured either with a coating of 
farmyard manure, or by aoe being penned on it, or. by both : 
‘methods : the nursery is very heavily manured, and the same plot 

is always reserved for this purpose, so that the soil may be asrich — 
as possible, Esch proprietor has his appointed day or days for . : 
receiving water for his rice-planting, and when his turn comes all 

the people of the village or phati, men, women and children, torn 

out to help him, and are fed at his expense. While the men 

plough the fields, repair the ridges made at the foot of the field 

terraces for retaining the water, turn on the irrigation channels, . 
and drive the bullocks which drag the huge rakes to churn up a 
the mud, the women pull up the plants from the nursery and ’ 
Plant them in the fields, workiig in rows and singing merrily. all 
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tha while. The field is watered for a month after planting, and 
is then weeded and watered again; another watering is - necessary 
when the ears form, and another when the grain sets. Harvest 
time iain October when the grain is cut and allowed to lie on the 
field to dry for a few days; it is then stacked at the threshing 
floor until the Rabi ploughings and sowings are over, when it is 
threshed in November or December. “In Sarfj the blocks of 
rice-land are not so large as in the Kilu tahsil, and the people do 
not turn out to help each other with their rice-planting; each 
family prepares and plants out its own bit of land. Itis a com- 
mon practice in Onter Sarfj to sow mash on the small ridge 
made at the foot of the field terrace for retaining the water, both 
to give it solidity and also to utilize all the culturable area pos- 
sible, The wild shwwdnkh grass grows thickly in rice-felds, anid is 
allowed to grow up along with the blades of rice from which it 
can hardly be distinguished ; when it flowers it is cut to be fed 
off green to the cattle, or to be made into hay. 

Maize is sown at the end of May or in June, in fallow land 
orin suécession to barley. Even in the best land it is usual 
to give a fallow for one harvest every second or third year. 
The produce is generally excellent, but it is much sought after by 
bears, monkeys and birds, and consequently the heads are gene- 
rally ‘collected about the end of September or beginning of 
October before they are quite ripe, and are laid on the house 
roofs to ripen, as they can there be guarded more effectually. 
The bright orange hue thus lent to the honse-tops is a striking 
feature of the Kala autumn landscape. The percentage of culti- 
vated area under this crop varies greatly in the different parts of 
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the sub-division ; in Upper Kalu, where rice is the most important - 


produce, it is 15; in Rapi and Inner Saréj, where it is the most 
paying Kharif crop, 25 and 23, respectively ; and in Outer Saraj 
ale 4. There is much land in the latter waziri, which seems 
eminently suited for the production of maize, and it is difficult 
to understand why the grain is comparatively so little sown. The 
reason generally given by the people is that the crop is so liable 
to be damaged by bears ; but bears are just as plentiful in the 


other parts of the sub-division where maize is cultivated as they 


are in Outer Sarfij. The Rev. Mr. Carleton, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, who bas acquired land for his mission in 


the south-west corner of the waziri, has there cultivated American 


corn with great success. ‘The plants of the American kind are 
put out three to four feet apart, andeach throws up several very 
tall stems; three and even five.cobs are obtained from each stem, 
instead of one or two only, as in the case of the country variety. 
Even with this example before them, and although Mr. Carleton 
has been liberal in distributing seed-corn, the inhabitants of Outer 
Sardj have not been led to increase their cultivation of maize to 
any great extent, 

Kodra (Bleuwsine corocana), ogalor bhresa (Fagopyrum: em. 


~ gyginatum), kangni (Pennisetum italioum), chins (Panicum miia. 
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the end of May in the fallows in the higher lands, and in June 
e, '0 succeésion to barley in the lower lands, All require careful 
saris weeding and thinning to remove the redundant growth due to 
‘the rains. In Quter Saraj this isdone by harnessing a pair of 
bullocks to a large roke and making them drag it through the field. 





ceum), and saridra (Amaranthus anardana) are also sown towards e 





In that wazirt chini and kangni are highly valued, and are grown : 
us separate crops without intermixture, though the Jatter is ’ 
frequently sown mixed with kodra or with the unirrigated yarie- 


ties of rice. But-in Kiilu ching and kangni are always sown 
mixed, and often kodra, with some times saridra as well, is added . 
to the mixture. Saridra may be sown rather later than the other : 
crops and maah and kulth shee may be sown later still; these - 
grains are therefore preferred for dofasli land. There ure three 
varieties of saridra, one, tak or dhangar, with very large crimson 
combs or heads, the other two with smaller heads, crimson and 
golden in colour, respectively. Buckwheat (Fagopyrum Escalen- 
fum) is grown in the kufal in the manner described above, and 
in the gahar in suecession to wheat, year by year, or with occa- 
sional fallows. Mash pulse is often sown in Indian corn, chini 
or kargni fields so as to utilize all the crop bearing area possible. 
On the steep and hot hillside along the bank of the Satlaj the 
pulse called kulth is much grown in the Kharif harvest, Ti and 
cotton have been introduced ex erimentally within the Jast few 
years in the very low-lying land on the Satlaj bank. Turmeric = 
(haldi) is here and there produced in the lower villages, Y 


Tobsvco. Tobaceo is grown ag a Kharif crop in Kiln, generally in 

richly manured plots close to houses, Tt ig sown in small nur- ‘ 

series, and afterwards planted out; the leaves are dried and rolled 
up into thin tubes, in which form the tobacco igsold, It 18 grown 
mainly for home consumption, but in some places for the market as 
well,and is a lucrative crop; the Sardjis are not able to grow 
enough for themselves, and have to import from Upper Kiilu,. It 
has a pleasant flavour, and is distinct from the “ gobi” variety 
grown in the plains, which bas heen introduced to a small extent 
by the Ardin setilers in Woaziri Lag Mahdraja, American and 
Havens, leaf has been raised with suecess by a European 





planter, Mr. Minniken, but its manufacture has not been attempted - 
on a large scale, 

Homp. Hemp is grown exlensively in the high-lying villages on the 
slopes on both sides of the Jalori rid ge where the excessive rain fall, 


which is fatal to the charas excretion of the plant, is favourable 
to the development of excellent fibre. It is sown in the richly 
manured plots within, or close to, the hamlets, and aly. the 
he or thaches in the forest where sheep are regularly penned, 
the produce is estimated as high as five or even ten mannds of & : 
fibre an acre, and sells at 8to 16 pakke sérg per rupee to the 4 
inhabitants of villages where hemp is not grown, Most of the 
Bbrs,.bowéver, ie manufactured where it is frown into ropes and 
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grass-shoes (pula), the latter of which are made by the women 
(both high and low caste, but chiefly low caste). Four pairs of 
grass-shoes or three ropes, each 3() feet long, can be made from 
two pakka sérs of fibre. There is generally a surplus for sale 
after home requirements have been satisfied, and the grass-shoes 
are procurable in the bazirs of Sultanpur in Kilu and Rampur 
in Bashebr at two annas a pair. Ropes fetch less as they require 
less hand labour and Jess time to make than shoes. 


Sowings of wheat and barley begin early in September in the 
highest cultivation, towards the end of November in the bal, and 


between these dates at intermediate elevations. Sonny while 


barley is renped in the bal before the middle of May and wheat 
less than «a month later, the former grain is not gathered till 
June in the higher lands, and the wheat is often not in before the 
commencement of the rains. Both benefit in the higher lands 
by being under snow for a short time, each root putting out more 
stems in consequence. Excessive snow or rain is liable to cause 
rust and “bunting.” Wheat is the more important of the two 
a8 a revenue-paying crop, and occupies more than hulf of the area 
cropped in the Rabi harvest except in Inner Sardj where the areas 
uoder wheat and under barley are nearly equal. 


This is due to two reasons: the higher elevation of the great- 


_erpart of Inner Sardj does not permit wheat to ripen in time to 


be followed by a Khbarif crop; and besides in that wattri grain ix 
grown more for consumption than for the market, and barley 
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flour is the favourite food of the people. In Outer Sar4j a large 
quantity of wheat is sold, and owing to the low elevation of most 


of the waziri the grain ripens early. In parts of Outer Saraj it 
is usual to reserve land for wheat, and so getone good crop of that 
grain instead of an average yield followed by an indifferent crop 
of millet: such land while lying fallow in the Kharif bears a 
luxuriant growth of excellent fodder grasses (suban and kawat 
being the chief varieties), which are partly made into hay and 
partly ploughed into the soil as green manure. About half the 
straw is left on the ground as stubble to be ploughed in for 
manure, generally being partially burned first. 


The most paying produce in the Rabi harvest is opium, but 
the cultivation and manufacture are laborious. The earlier in 
November the poppy is sown the bettter, but a cultivator generally 
sows several small plots one after the other, so that the collection 


-of the opium may not be such ao tax on the energies of 


pis 


his family as it would be if the poppies in all the plota were ready 
at the same time. he plots are highly manured both before sow- 
ing and also more than once after the young plants have come up : 
frequent weeding is also necessary. The seed is sown in 
rows, end coriander is very generally sown in the drills 
between the rows; a fringe of barley is often raised around 


The opium poppy. 


the field so that the barley being reaped before the opium is — 
gathered a path is left by whichthe field may be visited without 
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The opium poppy. &Vening, and early next morning the cultivator’s whole family 
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injury-to the plants, The opium is extracted between the end of 
May and the end of June according to elevation. “When the 
poppy-heads are ready two or three slits are made in each in the 


turns out to collect the juice which has exuded throngh the slits. 
This is of a bluish brown colour ; itis taken off with a wooden 
scraper, or with the edge of a reaping hook and rubbed on to poppy 
petals which have been kept for the purpose. A number of 
small balls are thus formed, which are wrapped in poppy leaves 
and so kept till they are quite dry; both leaves and petals aro 
then removed, and the opium is ready, The same poppy-head 
yields ‘opium for several days. The removal of juice keeps the 
cultivator’s whole family occupied from early morning till noon, 
und sometimes all day in the case of a large field. <A fall of rain 
is very injurions at this stage, washing away all the exuded juice ; 
and still greater damage may be caused by a hail-storm which 
sometimes nips all the capsules ina field clean off the stalks. 
The poppy is not much cultivated in places like Upper Kila where 
there is much. irrigated land, because the time for collecting the 
opium corresponds with the rice-planting season, and labour is 
not available forcdrrying on the two operations simultaneously, 
Thus while the percentage of cultivated area under poppy is less 
than two in Upper Kulu,is five in Rapiand three and-s-half in the 
Sarij tahsil, W hile t | 

that of Kalu, the opium of Sarfj is considered superior to both, In 
the more northern portions of the sub-division the drug is produced 
only in the. less elevated villages, but in the Saraj tabsil, and 
especially in Outer Sarfj, elevation seems to be no obstacle to 
the cultivation of the plant, and it is grown as high as 8,000 feet 
above the sea, There ts scarcely a village which does not prodace 
sufficient opiam to pay its revenue, and the total value of the 
annual wield. of opium of the tahsils is probably double their 
present revente. 


Sarson is largely Dae in the Rabi; it is sown late and 
reaped towards the end of April. The seed fetches a good 


rice and is exported as far as Hoshiarpur. The oil is 


rgely consumed in Krilu, and also is bartered for wool in 
Lébul, The Kilu people used to express the oil from the seed 
themselves, but this industry has now largely fallen into the 
hands of Arding settled in the Beds valley. About 5 sérs of 
seed are required to produce a sér of oil. 


Potatoes are grown to a limited extent in the higher villages 
chiefly in the Sarvari valley. They are sown in April and dug 
in August. . | 

The cultivation of tea spread into Kdlu from Kangra, and 
very soon after the settlement of 1851 was finished, Major Hay, 
Assistant Commissioner, planted tea ina small garden at Nagar’ 
This garden was bought and improved by his successor, Mr. Knox, 
who after his transfer from the sub-division founded the Kulu 


ile the opiom of Rupiis preferred by traders to — 


TT st rot. | . 
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Tea Company which added to the Nagar nucleus, land bought in 
various parts of Kiilw from Bajaura northwards. The lam was 
partly devoted to the cultivation of tea, but was for the moet part 
managed as a large farm for the production and sale of grain. 
“There seems to be vory tittle land in the Kdla valley which is 
well suited for the cultivation of tea. The quality of the leaf-is 
excellent, but the flush of leaf, or yield, is not heavy. In the 
lower part of the main valley the rainfall is very uncertain ; the 
clouds pass over it,agd cling to the sides of the high ranges. In 
the upper valley there is enough rain, but hardly enough warmth. 
Again, the land in the valley is often cold and marshy at a short 
depth below the surface. The combination of a hot baking san 
above and cold water at the root appears to stunt or kill the 
plant.” * The company was dissolved abont 1880), and its estates 
were purchased half by Mr. H. J. Minniken, who had been their 
manager from the first, and the other half by Colonel R. H. F. 
Rennick. The former gentleman alone continued to manufactnre 
ten for sale, the produce of gardens at Raesan and Nogar 
aggregating about’ G0 ncres. The latter gentleman has main- 
tained only a small area ander tea chiefly for private consumption, 
as has also another European planter, Mr. Donald, at Dobhi. 


If the climate of Kdlu is unfavourable to tea it is eminently 


‘ suited for the production of all kinds of European fruit and 


| 
= 


vegetables. The orchards planted by Captain R. C. Tee at 
Bandrol, more than 20 years ago, and those at Dobhi, now held by 
Mr. W. H. Donald, yield large and very fine pears and apples, 
which find a ready sale in Simla andin other big Enropean 
stations, both in the hills and in the plains. Smaller orchards 
are owned by Captain A, Banon and by Mr. J, 8. Mackay at 
Mand4li. ‘The fruit trade promises to develop still further, but 
its prospects would be better if communications between Kilo 
and Simla on the one hand and the railway on the other were 
improved. At present a great part of the yield of apples and 
pears remains unsold on sccount of unfitness to bear a journey of 
many days’ duration, and for the same reason there is no market 
for vegetables or for the more perishable fruits—peaches, plums, 
apricots and cherries,—which are produced in Kala of a quality 
searcely surpassed even in England, The frnit planters’ greatest 
enemies are the flying foxes, which invade the Beds valley in 
immense numbersin August, devour large qaantities of fruit, and 
knock down still more from the trees by settling on them; bird: 
and insect pests of sorts lave also to be contended with, In the 
Suraj tahsil European froit trees have been planted only in the 
Riev. Mr. Carleton’s land and inthe tahsil-garden at Banjir of 
recent years; the experiments show that good apples, pears and 
peaches can be produced. Apricot and peach trees are common 
every where in cultivated lands; the people prefer to eat the {rnit 
before it. ripens, and value it chiefly for the oil which they extract 
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from the stones, It sells at n rather lower price than the oil . 

g extracted from sarson or poppy seeds and is also bartered in Y 
| sulture. Lahol for wool and salt, Peach stones also yield oi] but in less a 
Fruit, quantities than do apricot kernels. Where both apricots and : 
peaches #re scarce, oil 1s sometimes expressed in Waziri lipi from 

the stones of the frnitofa wild shrub, the bheka/ (Prinsiepia 

whiliv), Plantain trees are abundant in the low-lying villnges 

on the bank of the Satlaj and there are several Mungo groves 

there. 





Sugar-cane. Sugar-cane has been introduced in recent years in Bajaura 
and Khokhan kothis, most of it in Colonel Renneck’s tae hy 
the Arains settled there. The cane and iis products appear to be 
of average quality, but the experiment has mot yet been tried 
long enough for it to be possible to judge of its probable snecess, 


Average yiold of At the revision of settlement of 1888-1891 a number of ex- 
the varione crops. periments were made to ascertain the ¥ teld per nere of the various 
kinds of grains, and extensive Inquiries were mode at the same 
time from intelligent agriculturists, with the same object. The 
following table shows the result, together with the rates assnmed 
for the different portions of the tract as the basis of the Bettie. 

ment Officer's estimate of the value of the groxs produce :— 


a 
=i 
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Rice in irrigated land (unbusked 700 | 612 20 

Do, nnirriguied land ath 420 bh7 420) ei) 
Raogni 235 * 408 200 StH) | ? 
Kodra vss on sai 0) | o10 400) oh 
Maung, moth sod mish 100 | = 200 100 100 . 
Bockwhent Es 162, 200). 290 130 
Chini 285 #800 220 0 
Sariira a) 400 a0 240 
Bhress or ogal 250 | 153 120 100 ; 
Wheat 250 | ae | Pa oo 
Massor 4 te 1 300 245 160 180 
Sarson (seed) 1a oe 150 | aC 120 120) 
———— ——— ———=—— 


Tt would be almost impossible to estimate the outtnrn of opinm 
per acre of poppy cultivation by experiment or inquiry, bot a 
close approximation can be obtained by comparing the Lat 2 of 
the measurements preseribed by the opium rules ‘with the exeise ae 
registéra showing the weight of Opium exported from the anh 
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very little can be smuggled, The annual measurements of tha a orion] i 
Bae i . pve pe rari : 33 : ture and 
poppy crop were very carefully made during the three years in Arboriculture. 
which settlement operations were in progress, and the comparison Avyerngo yield of 
with them of the excise registers brings out an average of upwards the various crops. 
of 5séra of opium per acre: the yield assumed for settlement 
porporee ras $4eéra. The valne of the outturn per acre of the 
ollowing products was estimated in cash :— : 


: a division under permit. Very little opium is consumed locally and bapter IV, A. 
= 


Re. 
Tobacco sit ine ase are aT lb 
Fruit =f aE = ee an 4i 
Potatoes <n a js Bi ia lz 
Vegetables... = i cad ere 8 
Tarmeric ae in swe re ua 5 
Red pepper... ‘ns ic a 5 
Hemp ay ane cab ens aa 8 
Sugarcane 44. ee fp ay L6G 


All the ubove, even the poorer grains—hodra, buckwheat, Production — and 
Keo.—find a marketin Sultanpur, and there are also scattered a of foes 
shops and clusters of shops at the stnges and other places along 
thé high road, at which grain can be disposed of. Other pur- 
chasers of rice are Lahulis and /ugri brewers. Maise is largely 
brought by the inhabitants of Outer Sarij where little maize is 
) produced ; it 1s also exported in considerable quantities as far as 
= Mandi and Pélampur. Mish also finds its way to Palampur and 
~ to Kangra. Sarson and sariara ore exported vid Hoshiarpur te 
the plains, the latter grain being permissible fast-day food fora 
Hindu, ‘There is also some export of wheat. In Onter Sard), 
although msize has to be imported, the people have surplus grain 
which they are uble to dispose of at good prices in Rampur- 
Bushahr—a poor country where scarcity of grain isthe normal 
state of affairs. Kotgarh in the Simla district is a markot for the 
disposal of surplos produce as well as ltampur, and people from 
Suket visit Outer Saraj to buy grain, 
The nature of the forest flora has been briefly referred to al Timber trees. 
: page G5, and the measures which have been taken with a view to 
forest conservancy have been noticed at page 63, The following 
extracts from a note on these subjects by Colonel Stenhouse, late 
of the Forest Department, may more appropriately find a place 
here :— 
“The upper limit of arborescent vegetation in Kiln is formed at about 
12,000 feet by the alpine birch (Betula bhojratra), generally with an undergrowts 
of the large-teaved rhododendron (Rhododendron compinulefim); up to 13,000 
feet the small juniper (Juniperwa wal lie hiona), forma dense patches of low scrab 
on dry slopes, Associated with the hirch ond forming extensive forests below 
it, i the Himalayan silver fir (Abies Webbivna), nleo barsha (Qeerces remncorpt- 
| folia), Inthe region of the silver fir are found the Iargé Himaléyan maple 
—— (Acer ewaiam) oni the bird|cherry ( Petunus pad us), As we tesernd inte the valleys, 
the Himaldyao spruce (45ies Smithiapa) makes ita eppeirance, first aseeciater 
. with the silver fir, and lower down either pure or with a mixture of deeddr ; 
ssociated with the silver fir and spruce is found the bluc pine (Pinus excelea), 


Chapter IV, B. 
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frequently forming mMitchnos of porn forest at hich olovations. Tn the region of the © 


spruce are found n large variety of deciduoga trees, such na the Indian boree 
shcatsia ( Bacula ieeficu): the lange-leaved elm (GClmua wallichiana) ; the mul. 
berry (Morus errata) and the walnot (Juglana regia), In the i E thi 
apriceand silver fir is frequently found the yow (Tarsus baceata) and the small 
hill bamboo, Nargil (Thaminocalamsra epathvlorus), The stiller hiil bumbeo 
(Aruadinarint fateata) is common at the bottom of Talleye, aod in ravines in the 
region of the Pinus longifolia, 

* Woe thay thus distingniah in K aly the following forest regions : (lat) birch ; 
(2nd) silver ir and the karohu onl ; (Sed) sproce, The fourth | u mon beg 
styled that of deoditr (Cedrus deodara), the Upper limit of which in Kiln fs 
ubort §,000 fort, and the lowest natural deoddr is found at an clevation ofa little 
over 5,000 fott, Serera! deciduous trees, besides the horse chestunt and large- 
feared elm, ne common in the deoddr region, namely, thir (Celtis Australia), 
and four species of rhea (RR, terrnicifera, R, Punjobensia, R. succedanen, and R, 
‘‘mialata), Here and there Froupa Of the poplar (Pp. ciliata) and of the bill 
fin (Cedrela serrata) are found in the Vecdir-producing forest 
elevation as dewfdr, bat chivfl Yin tho vicinj ty of villages, ia found mohru (Gwar. 
cus dilafafa), and in some Places tan (Quercus incona). At the bottom of the 
Beis valley are found islands anc atony reaches cuverod with alder (Alnus mitida), 
often accompanied by the emall-leaved elm (murn), Tho chil tree (Pinus 
fonpifolia) is only found to any large extent on tho Parbati, Sainjand Tirth 
tributarios of the Beis river, On the Pairbati Pinus longifolia forma considerable 
forests, in which it iq often associated with deodu: f | 
ascends to 7M) foot, The deoddr localities an 


‘ i lithe cultivated lands in Kdlo 
Fenerally intersect or adjoin each other, which makes forcat COMPEFTADCT a 
diffienle task, « LS * a 7 . e . * rt « « 


" Deoddir timber ia the chief article of export from the Kijlg forests, It ia 
brought oot of the more accossible forests in the form Of loge and from those fore 
renivte io the shape of sawn timber quch as broad oF Oarrow-gange sleepers or 
other scantlings, ‘The loge are convered by slides and lansehed nt the COM Ee non. 
ment of the rainw into the Bode or its tributari The | | 


SECTION B.—LI VE-STOCK. 


The live-stock of Kiily Proper were enumerated in connection 
with the census operations of 1591 with the following results, ag 
compared with the returns Prepared in connection with the revi- 


sion of settlement of 1871, and with the first Kegular Settlement 
of Waziri Rapi in 1878 -— 
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Chapter IV, B. The small cattle of Kiln are very hardy, A bullock is not 
Aba usually worked till he is four or five years old: he will then give 
Livestock. six or seven years’ gool work and aos much more again if 
= carefully fed. The cow’s milk not required for curds is made 
into ghi and sold, the usual price obtained by the peasant being a 
rupee for two pakka sérs, The animals are kept in the rogm 
which forms the ground-floor of a. Kalu house, and from which air 
and light are carefully excluded, the people considering warmth 
. and protection from wild beasts preferable to ventilation, What- 
ever may be said in favour of this practice it has undoubtedly bai 
something to do with the oceurrence of the epidemics of 
rinderpest which have from time to time raged in Kiln, and the 

last of which in 1890 did immense damage, 


| Attempts have been made to improve the breed hy the 
. introdnetion of bulls first from the Government Farm at Hissir 
and in later years from Brittany. From the first were produced 
some fine half-bred young stock, but unfortunately most of these 
died during the epidemic of rinderpest in 1880-83. ‘Ths cows of 
the Brittany breed give more milk than the indigenous variety, 
but the people are chary of attempting cross-breeding, because 
they fear that the ballocks eo produced would have no humps, and 
so would be useless for ploughing purposes. 


Ponies ond mules. It is only in the Kalu tahbsil and there chiefly in the town 
of Sultanpur, that ponies are kept in any number, Most of them 
are driven up in the monsoon season to enjoy the excellent graz- 
ing near the Hamta and Rotang Passes, Several attempts have 
been made to promote mule-breedin £ in the Beas valley, but without 
any marked success, owing mainly to the paucity of gruzing, 


Buffaloes. Buffaloes are not kept by the Kiilu people except toa very 
limited extent in the neighbourhood of Bajanra and in the lower 
parts of Outer Saraj; and the: nomadic Gujars of Mandi and 
Kangra Proper lave not established a right to. bring their 
buffaloes into the sub-division to graze. The provisions of Mr. 
Anderson's Forest Settlement contemplate their entire exclusion, 
but. the Forest Officer has a discretionary right to allow a 
certain number of buffaloes to graze in undemarcated waste under 
conitions laid down in the rules made under Section 31 of the 
Forest Act, 


_Baeep-rans, sad Por successfg] sheep-larming it is necessary that the flocks 

of shepherds’ should at all times of the year age suliiclent gristac ond a cool 
but not tea cold or damp climate. None of the Kala villages, 
lying as they doat altitudes varying from 3,000 to 9,000 feet above 
the sea, provide both these requisites ; the lower ones are too hot 
in the summer, while the higher ones get too much rain: the latter 
are suitable enough iu the spring and sntuinn, but in the winter 
both the hamlets and the adjacent pastures ara covered with snow. 
The flocks of sheep and goats therefore are constantly on the 
move, only a few being kept for domestic purposes permanently— 
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in any hamlet. Few kofhis even are so favourably cireumstanced 
as to possess within their limits pastures situated at various 
elevations providing grazing for the 4othi flocks throughout the 
year. In the winter the skeep and goats of the higher kothis 
are driven downto the pastures of the lower kothis, or even 
further to grazing grounds in Mandi or Suket, or in the small 
hill States on the Simla side of the Satlsj.. Some of the Kulu 
shepherds go to the low pastures in Waziri Riipi instead of to 
Native States, and for this privilege they used to pay the jdgirddr 
Rs. 2 per hundred animals, [n the Native States they have to 
pay Ks, 3-2-0 per hundred for the winter grazing, and those leaving 


* Kula vid Bajaura have or had to pay an additional rate as toll for 


crossing the Ul! bridge in Mandi State. The distribution of the 
sheep and goats (including lambs and kids) during the winter was 
ascertained in 1291 to be as follows :—. 








i Native | : . 
States. |" home. | Total, 


nn 


95,505 














Kula Proper... ui 0 aa we 15,048 76,617 

Ripi * ... a ius a ie fis 21,897 22,750 4,047 

Bare tee see ate tree eee | BB] OTRBBT | Bl 225 
Grand total ... = «. | | 46,433 | 175,704 959 157 
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On the other hand, some low-lying rons in Pandribis kotha 
on the Satlaj are grazed in the winter by shepherds from 
Bushahr. 


The rams are kept ot home till Febroary, when they are 
brought down to the lower pastures, and let loose among the 
flocks. In the following month all the sheep and gosta sre driven 
home to pass the spring lambing season in the neighbourhood of 
the villages of their proprietor, and they remain there till the 





_ middle of June, manuring the rice and Indian-corn fields. They 


Chapter IV, B. 
Live-stock. 
Sheep-runs and 
rights and customa 
of shepherds, 


are then taken further up the hillsides tothe gahrs, pastures in- 


the forests at the elevation of the close of cultivation which is 
known by the same name (page 79). The pastures, large open 
glades among the trees, are more properly called thach, which 
word is aiso applied to the level space in which a flock is 
penned for the night. In July when the rains have set in or are 
about to commence the flocks are driven still higher up to the 
nigahdrs, the sheep-runa on the grassy slopes above the limit of 
forest growth. The best of these are in Lahul, and will be alladed 
tonagainin Part II] of this work ; the almost rainless climate of 
that tract is very healthy for sheep in the summer, and more than 
half the sheep and goats of the Kalu tahsil are driven there, os 


{ well as the flocks of the Gaddi shepherds who have a right of way 


_ hrough Kiilu thither from Kangra. The nigahdrs of Kanaur 


nd Sehosar kothis in Waziri Ripi and of Shangarh, Tung and 
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Chapter TV, B- Nubanda kothis in Inner Saraj, sitiuated towards the sources of 
has Reet ne the Pirbati, Sainj and Tirthan rivers in the high range 
Live-stock. = between Epiti ond Kiln rank next in excellence ; the rainfall 

right TT eustoua there though almost continuons throughout the monsoon takes 

of shepherds. the form of a thin drizzle or “ Seotch mnist,” favournble 

to the growth of nutritious grasses and not unhealthy for the 
flocks, The Rapi nigdhars are resorted to not only by the shep- 
, berds of the waziri, but also by men from Saraj and from Sukaet, 
who have always paid fees for the privilege to the jagirdar. or to 
Government ; some Suketars also visit the Inner Sardj nigahare. 
The remaining high pastures of Kalu are inferior ; the slopes of 
the snowy range lying above the forests in other parts of the 
country are rougher and less oxtensive, and above all ther are 
exposed to a much heavier rainfall. 
The distribution of the flocks of the sub-division in the 
summer was ns follows in 1891 :— 








Grazing in|Grazing in\Grazing in Grazing in| 
Name of tract. Labal and | Ripi nigé-| the home InnerSarij/ Total, 
Spiti, | hare. | nigdhora, nigabare, 








a 
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| 
Riapi Tt aba ikea baa o,998 40 026 aes 44,047 
Hest of Kalu taheil | $0,705 as 45,770 a 95,505 Y 
Suriij tahail i" a801| 19426! 42,241) e457 81,025 
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Grand total os 54,279 24,304 | 13,037 | 16457 | 2.29 187 

















The flocks remain in the nigthers till the end of the rainy 
season, abont the middle of September, and are then driven hack 
agein to the gdhars where they graze till the cold gets severe, 
and drives them down first to. the villages of their owners and 
thence to their winter quarters, In this interval they manure the 
fields which are being prepared for wheat and barley. The gahars 
are generally deserted about the beginning of November. lee: 
the autumn grazing for which the gihars or thdches are vulyed. 
and in this season they are grazed only by the shepherds 
possessing exclusive rights in them, whéreas in the spring they 
are open to all the flocks moving on towards the higher pastures, 


Both nigdhars and gdhars have tolerably definite bonndaries 
which are recognised by the shepherds, whe hand aaa ae 
knowledge of them amoung themselves, A sort of hereditary title 
to or interest in each is asserted by some man or other He is 
ay as the rani, and bases his claim un nt fr 
imeahes ceutarely or ever produce adeed or patie, Some. 
times he 15 a resident of. the hoths in which the ott Pa es ary 
sometimes he isa man of a distant kothi in which there are 
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probably no miydhar, as the mountains are not high enongh, At Chapter IV, B. 


the Forest Settlement the rastie in all cases admitted that they 
were mere managers, but alleged that noone could graze his 


sheep in the runs ina flock separate from that establishid by the rights and cestoms 


Live-stock. 


Sbheep-runs 


rists, and that was generally admitted by the people. They get no of shepherds, 


fees from those whose flocks go with them, but food for one dog is 
given, and at the union of the flocks and juat before their separation 
the sheep are penned for a night or two on the rasiis’ fields, 
Some of the gdhars or lower runs have been included in the first 
class forests, but most of them and all the nigihars are in the 
second class forests. In the lowlands in and around the villages 
the sheep graze promiscuously like the cattle. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, a flock belonging toa man of one kothi would not be driven 
to graze in another, bunt within the kothi he may drive them 
where he likes, without reference to phati boundaries, or near- 
ness, or the countrary,to his own hamlet;and in waste lands 
near the boundary of two kothis, the neizhbouring hamlets on 
both sides frequently havea common right of grazing. 


In many places a gilt of grain, or a goat, or a small anm of 


Payments 


money, is given to the local devia, but this cannot be considered o grazing. 


payment forthe grazing, but merely an offering to propitiate the 
deity and prevent his doing injury to the flocks while they remain 
in hishaunts. In the times of the R&jas, and down to the Kegu- 
lar Settlement, a tax was levied on all sheep and goats in Kaiu 


_at the rate of oneanna per head per annum, This tax was collect- 


_— ed in instalments of one-third in the spring ond two-thirds in 


= 


the autumn. It was on account of the grazing for the whole year, 
and therefore no special rents or dues were imposed on the nigahars 
or summer sheep runs, Atthe Regular Settlement of 1851 the 
tux was deemed to be included in the land revenue assessed on 
the sub-division, and this arrangement was continued at the 
revision of settlement of 1871. In 1891, however, the new land 
revenue assessment then made was accepted by Government as 
including all that could fairly be taken as land revenue for all 
rights in the land owned by the people, but with the reservation 
that it was not a full assessment in respect to sheep-grazing 
rights, and should be supplemented by a light additional charge to 
be specially levied onsheep and g oats, 


In determining the amount of the charge account was taken of 
the nature of the profits derived from sheep-farming. Sheep are 
shorn three times a year, and the average total yield per sheep 
perannum is one Ber (pakka). The wool sells at two sérs for 
the rupee, being somewhat cheaperthan Tibetan wool, which is 
stronger, and is preferred for the warp in wearing, whereas other 
wool is commonly used for the woof only, The gross annual 
income from wool alone is thus about Ks, 50-per 100 grown 


sheep. Gonts’ buir isalso marketable, and 1s made into thick 


rags and blankets. A thin blanket can be made from less than 
a sér of Kalu wool, anda large thick blanket from two or thres 


and 


for 
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Ch hapter rIV,B. sérs, It is dificultto ascertain the rate of increase of flocks or 


grazing. 


for 


what percentage of his flock a sheep-farmer sells in the year, but 
very fair prices are realized. Butchers from the Simla district 
have of late years purchased sheep from Gaddiand Koli shepherds 
at the rate of Rs. $ to Rs, 10 a pair at the end of the grazing sesson 
in the nigdhars when the sheep are in best condition. At the Ban- 
jar fair in May sheep realize Ks. 3 to Rs. 4, small goats Rs, 2-8-0, 
uud pack goats Rs. 6 a bead. Shepherds have other miscel- 
laneous sources of income, such as fees at the rate of Ita, 1-8 0, 
or Re. 2 per fluck per night for penning their sheep in the fiélds 
to give manure. Their expenses are little, merely the cost of 
their food and clothes, and they owe their profits almost entirely 
to the excellent grazing obtainable in the waste land and forests. 


The ‘principles of the sssessment which obtained the 
sanction of Government in 1891-99 were os follows :— 


(1) The flocks of land-owners of all the kothie, khalea and 
jagir, whether they contain alpine pasture (nigdhars) or not, 
were assessed at Its. 1-9-0 per hundred for grazing within the 
limits of their Rothia. 


(2) Ifsnch flocks are grazed in the high pastures of Lihul, 
Kupi, or Saraj out of their own kothi limits they have to pay 
Rs. 1-9-0 per bundred in addition, or Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred for 
both winter and summer grazing. 


(3) The flocks of foreign shepherds, which merely pass through 
Kulu to the summer pastures in Lahul, pay nothing unless they 
unduly delay on the road to the detriment of the grazing of the 
local flocks, in which case fees may be levied as a penal measnre 
at the above rates, or lower or higher according to the discretion 
of the loeal officer. 


(4) The flocks of foreign shepherds, which graze in Kalu 
pay for the winter grazing Rs, 1-9-0 per hundred and for the 
summer grazing in the alpine pastures Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred 
whether in Ripi or in Saraj. 


. With regard to local flocks the grazing revenue was aseessed 
in a lump sum on the basis of the enumeration made in 1891 to 
be the annual demand for a period of teu years. The demand 
remains fixed for each kothi during that time, but may be re-distr;. 
buted annually within the kothiif the people wish it. At the end 
of the ten vears’ period a fresh assessment will be made on the 
basis of anew enumeration. The collections are made by the 
negis of kothis who receiyo 5 per cent, of the realizations as remuner- 
ation. 


The dues levied from foreign shepherds are determined 
antiually by enumeration, and are levied by the Assistant Com- 


missioner and his officers, including the neque. 


vs 


= 
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- These arrangements for collection apply to Waziri Ripias Chapter IV, C. 


wellas to the kAalea kothis, except that there the jdgirdar was 
allowed te make his own arrangements for the collection of the 
additional rate for high pasture grazing, and of the special dues 


Industries and 
Commerce. 


Payments , 


taken for winter grazing on account of flocks from outside: grazing. 


The total demand for the year 1891 amounted to Rs. 3,287 
on account.of the khalsa kothis (exclusiye of Labul fees) and to 
Rs. 1,366 on account of the flocks of Waziri Rapi. 





SECTION ¢C.—INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. 


Reference has been made in Section A of this Chapter to the 
manner of disposal of the surplus produce of food ‘grains, 
opium, tobacco and tea, and it is not necessary tosay much more 


_ on that subject heré.. The opinam traders come to the houses of 


the peasantry to bay thedrog ; in Upper Kila they are generally 
merchants from Hoshiarpur or Amritsar, who have settled for a 


* time in the valley, while in Sar4j they are’ more often Gusdins 


from Jowdlamukhi. Though the opium is ready in June, the 
merchants from‘ outside do not begin to call for it until July, and 
it is October or November before they complete their pur- 
chases and retire to the plains with their bales. . 


Apiculture has also been alluded to in Section D, Chapter III: 


and the yield of a bee-hive has been estimated at 4 pakka séra 


of honey a year taken in the autumn. eas! may also be taken 
from the hives in June, bot is then dark-coloured and bitter, and 
if collected is generally consumed by the peasants themselves. 
For honey as well as for opium the merchants from the plains 
usually come to the peasants’ doors. 


Commarce, 


of 


A good deal of iron-work is required in connection with Handi crafts, 
agriculture, but no great neatness of work is called for on the blacksmiths, — 


nurt of the blacksmiths. Where iron mines are still worked the 
bits of ore or serapings of rock are carried by ba/rds to the chari 
or V-shaped wooden trough which is kept near a stream for wash- 
ing purposes. The bits and scrapings are pounded fine with 
flatheaded wooden mallets (mungri), and the pounded ore is then 

nt into the trough through which is run water from the stream. 
The sand is carried away by the water, and the grains of iron 


- {sink to the bottom of the trough, and are taken out with the 


# “ 


hand. The grains are delivered by the balras to the blacksmith 
at the rate of 20 patha measures for a rupee. More often, how- 


over, the ore is imported in grains from Mandi State. It is amelted. 


in a bigh and narrow kiln called a kundhi, which is filled to two- 
thirds of its height with charcoal, the ore filling the remaining 
and top third. By the tithe the charcoal is burnt the iron be- 
comes consolidated and falls in a lump to the bottom of the kiln. 
The lump is taken ont and beaten flat by means of a large round 


“stone with a wooden handle attached te it which the blacksmith 


works by swinging it backwards and forwards between his legs, 





.._ Fibrous Manu-, 


facturos. 


Haskot-making. 


They sell their baskets at from one to four annas a pidce. 
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A few blacksmiths work in the precions metals as well aS 


iniron. The number of working goldsmiths (sundrs) was im 
1659 only 89, and the manufacture of jewellery in Kalu isa an 


. industry of no commercial importance, but the gold and silver A 


ornaments are remarkable for their quaintness and beauty; some 

of them have been described in ChapterI1J, B ( Dress and 
Religious Ceremonies”), Tho generally recognised rate of wage 

is 2 annas per to/a of weight for silver and. 12 annas per tola : 

for gold ornaments, but if the work is well finished, as much ‘as 

4 annas is paid for work in ‘silver and Re. 1 for work in : 
gold. The goldsmiths invariably sell their own -wares,. and they 

usually anake up new ornaments from old ones, or on payment : 
of the price in advance ; the value of the raw material worked up 
per annum is estimated at Rs. 1,200 in the case of gold and or 
Ks. 2,800 in the case of silver, The gold balu sells at Rs. 20 
to Rs, 30, and the spoon-shaped buldk at Ré. Sto Res. 20; the. . 
silver fora at Rs, 10 to Ra, 16, ; : 

Fibrous. manufactures aro nowhere in the sub-division a. 
regular source of profit. From the fibre of the wild nettle and. 
of cultivated hemp are made ropes, shoes and begs, and nets for 
catching fish or snaring hawks ; the manufacture of these is not 
restricted to any caste, but each household, as a rule, makes its 
own, and only sells if there is a surplus stock and muney is requir- 
ed. The price realized for these articles has been discussed in 
connection with the description of hemp cultivation in Section A. 


- 


The wild nettle from which also fibre is obtained has -to. be more Yy 


carefolly handled than hemp, when it is ent, in September or - 
October, the reapers protect their hands from the stip with 
sheep-skin gauntlets. When the stalks are quite dry they are 
steeped in water for three-or four days, after which the fibre is 
stripped off and worked by hand into strings, 9 


Birch bark serves a variety of purposes in a cullivator’s 
household, being used for wrapping up honey, ghi, and the like, 
and as asupportand covering for setas’ when it is being 
steeped preparatory to sowing, It is also utilized to form the cover- 3 
ing of a large rough umbrella used by the hillmen, Mats (mandri) 
are made from rice-straw, and also from certain kinds of grasses, 

From the hill-bamboo (nirgd/: Arundinaria uti/is) which yield 
canes of 5 to. 6 feet in lengths and rather less than an ‘neh in 
diameter a great variety of baskets aro made, from the dundhew *, 
or large-bellied basket for storing grain indoors, and the kiléa | 
or creel, which the hillman carries on his back to the smal] round 
chhabu for ho!ding wool, and the neat little badaite with which 
the bullocks are muzzled when they tread out the corp, Basket 
making 1s confined to the biilra (or burda) caste, the number of 
workmen being estimated at 200. Asa rule, they do not get 
sufficient occupation to live by the manufacture alone, and thay 
generally own or cultivate a little land as well, bat all are Poor. ode | 

| 


cy 


ae 


y Nel 


- 
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As load-carriers the Kalu men are very powerfal; itis by 
no means uncommon to sed one carrying a maund and a quarter - 
(pakka) of salt on his back for a whole day's- journey, and fora 
shorter distance he can carry with ease a much greater weight in 
the shape of a beam or scantling. They can therefore earn good 
wages in places where felling work is being carried on in the 
forests, and they used to be paid 6 to 8 annas a day in the Mandi 
forests when the less willing or less powerful labourers from other 


‘places were-earning only 4 annas or less, In preference to work- 


ing for daily wages, however, the men going from any one locality 
in Kulu combine into a gang, and take a contract for the work 
that is to be done. The Jand does not afford occupation for all 
the members of a family throughout the year, and 40 one or more 
of the men or grown Iads can generally be spared to make money 
in this way. Simla, where building operations are -generally in 
Progress, is a conveniently adjacent labour market. “Sh 


The salt usnally consumed in Kiilu is that of the Mandi 
mines-or quarries. Moat of the peasaritry prefer to carry it on 
their own backs from the mines as the cheapest way of obtaining 
it, a full pak’a mound being the usnal load carried, bot many 
purchase it from the Labdndis who carry it to Kalu laden on 
pack-buallocks. North of Sulténpur the price of Mandi salt is so 
increased by the cost of carriage that Tibetan salt confends success- 
folly with it. The latter is brought from Tibet by natives of that 
country to Lahul where it is bartered measure for medsure for 
barley, and so much as is not required by the Labulis for their 
own consumption is brought by them to Kalu laden on sheep and 
sold there. The Tibetan salt is superior to the Mandi salt, which 
i only given to‘their‘animals by people who can obtain both: 
2,400-to 3,200 pakka maunds are said to be annually imported into 
Léhul from Tibet, of which 75 to 125 maunds are sent on to Kila. 


~ Between Lahul and Kulu there is also an exchange of 


Industries and 
Commerce. 
Load carrying. 


Salt. 


Wool. 


Tibetan wool for apricot-stone and mustard-seed oil. Kerosine — 


tins-are frequently’ used for the transport of the oil. 

_ Ghi is exported in considerable qoeniiaes towards the plains, 
and also to the Simla Hill States. The price does not vary much 
above orbelow 5 kacha sérs (1. e., 2 pakka sérs) per rupee. At Ram- 
pur in Bashahr it exchanges for its own weight of Tibetan wool. 

Hindu traders, called paprélas, come from’ Umballa and 

Patiala to purchase hawks which they teach and then sell ata 


* profitin the plains. They pay the hawk-catchers as much as 
5 


Its. 60 for a young bird; the older ones are, of course, less valuable. 
The best way of catching hawks is in the thati, which is a sort of 


Ghi. 


Trade in hawks. 


triangular enclosure erected at a prominent place on a ridge or 


spur, so as to draw the attention of the birds. Poles ore set up 
at the three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed with nets 


# we bot the base of the triangle which is towards the hill top is clear, 


the apex ison the down hillside. A chikor is tied close to the 
ground inside the enclosure to attract the hawks by its call and 


1 
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‘Chapter IV, D. when one swoops down upon it a man who is concealed tne 
_ =... thicket close by rushes forward, and drives the hawk ito the net 
eon rel Wiehe where he secures it. Another method of catching the birds is by 
rm unications the larki which is a succession of nets set along « ridge or spur. 
Trade in hawks. Though the snarer gets a good windfall if he entchea a. young 
hawk, he is not usually successful in getting one more than once 

every few years. | ; to 
Laigri. The brewing and selling of Iugri or hill beer, the favourite 
| beverage of the people of Upper Kalu, affords a means of liveli- 
hood to many persons, chiefly Lahulis and Laddékhis, whose supe- 

riority as brewers is universally recognised. 


The Central Asian The import trade of Kulu is inconsiderable, being almost 
trade. confined to brass and copper cooking pots from the. plains and to 


cotton piece-goods. Cotton cloth is not much worn except in 
Outer Saréj. The trade between Upper India and Centra) Agia 
‘(Ladakh and Yarkand) which passes throngh Kulu is, however, 
of some importance, the annual imports and exports being valned 
each at about three lakhs of rupees. The most important import 
is charas from Ydrkand; the traders are required to obtain trans- 
port permits at Sult4npur in Kulu before they proceed to the 


_ marts at Amritsar and Hoshiarpur, where arrangements have been r 


made in recent years for collecting a tax on possession of thedrug. 
The next most important imports are rugs and carpets, borax, raw 
silk and ponies.. Gold and silver are also brought down in small 
quantifies, and about 1883 there was some considerable import of 
sapphires owing to the discovery of a “-pocket ” in Zanskar, which 
was worked for some time without the knowledge of the Kashmir 
Government, The chief exports are cotton piece-goods, indigo, 
skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, sugar and tea; korans 
too occasionally appear among the exports, 

SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The retail bazfir prices of commodities have been stated in 
Table AXVI, Volume I. The following are the rates which were 
assumed at revision of settlement in 1891 as the basis of the Settle- 
ment Officer's half net asset estimate as being’ the prices realized 
by agricultorists from merchants. The rates are in pakka sérs 
per rupee:— 

f Kiiln tahail, mm ei: 
Rice, unhusked 4.0 9 os an ue ats iia 


: 40 

Maize a 45 40) 
Kangeni a. s a2 * wel a6 
Rodra ee. 4 45 Fy Ad 
Ming aod moth ‘ 20 » 
uit 1s a 25 tn a2 
Chini sede rT 
Sariire ‘ Tne 45 os ae 
Bharesa F f a4 : 74 
Wheat ‘ " a5 a3 
Harley . ia . @6 _ 44 
Mazar “ ; Y 25 24. 
Kala a, a a gz a2 
Barson me ‘ . 80 38 


rs 


= 
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These prices were intentionally fixed very low; a culfivator Chapter LV, D. 
rarely if ever sell to cheaply even at harvest time, and atordinary poss Weights 
times gets 25 per cent. more for his produce than these figures ang Mea Babes, and 
represent, Accurate information is not forthcoming os to the Communications: 
prices prevailing anterfor to or at the time of the Regular Settle- Prices. 
ment, but the popular impression is that they were about balf as 
much again to the rupee as now, 





| The price of opium varies considerably according to quality, 
and also from year to year; sometimes it 18 a5 high as Ks, 12, 
and sometimes as low as Ks. 7a ser. 


The following statement shows the extent to which land Sales and mort. 
changed hands between the Revision of Settlement of 1871 (1878 6" of land. 
in the case of Waziri Rupi) and of 1891 :— | 
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The following table shows the number and amount of land Chapter IV, D. 
_mortgagea ascertained, to be existing at the Revision of Settlement Prices, , Weights 
of ah — and. 
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Chapter IV, D. 
Prices, Weights 


and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Bales and mort- 
gages of land. 






Weights and mea- 
sures, 


In some of the richer phatis the average price of Jand is as 
hich as Rs. 100 an acre. In the high-lying: villages transfers 
are few, partly because the inhabitants derive a fair income 
from their sheep, and are, moreover, very thrifty, and partly 
because the land is too remotely situated to be sought after by 
outsiders. A large proportion of the sales were by Dagis who, 
as already noted, are careless cultivators, and think lightly of the 
value of their land if they can get money, in their pockets to 
spend in drink, Childlesas widows seeking to convert their life 
intereat in their husband's land into cash or.to tranafer it to 
paramours or relatives are responsible for many alienations. 

The subject of wages has been snfficiently referred to in the 
last section of this Chapter. : 

The ancient measure of land in Kalu was founded upon the 
estimated or ascertained quantify of seed required to sow it, and 
expressed in grain measure; it would be the same ting in 
England if we talked of bushels or quarters of land instead of 


roods and acres. The following were the measures in use :— 
For irrigated /and, — 


Zpitha = 1 dhinsi. -  Ppooe meneures* portal a | 
na . oi pertain especially to -the 
gine 1 Mow, (ico or Gore Re ly i oe 
8 kinsis = 1 trensi, parts they used the bhdr and pdtha only 
4 kinsis = 1 juni, for both irrigated and onirrigated land, 

Por unirrigated fond, - 

F igated. fand 
16 paithas= 1 binér. ‘) ‘The measures above the bhdr vas., Lak} 

nt = - ' =» Uhl u, KA 
am : en ; and kdrsu,were notemployed ab lent ae toned 
100 khira = 1 kirsu. except in Sardj und the Lag Waxiris, 


The weight of patha varies, of eourse, with tho grain weighed. 
The specific gravity of muish, sariara and husked rice is about the * 
same, and a patha of either of these weighs “ four sérs, four sarsahis"”” 
or 44 kachs séra (nearly 2 pawka sérsor 4 lbs.) Barley and 
unbusked rice are the same weight, and a patha of either is equiva- 
lent to about 6 kacha strs or rather more one sée pakka, 
The grain with reference to which the ancient appraisement of’ 
land was made was in the case of irrigated land, rice and in the 


_ case of unirrigated land barley ; owing to the careful system of 


cultivation of the rice land more seed germinates, and a smaller 
sowing is required than in unirrig land, and consequently 
while the acre is equal to only one bhar and ten pithas in tho 
former, it is equivalent to three bidrsand three pdthas in tho 
latter. As has been stated in Section A of this Chapter, however 
the appraisements made at the Regular Settlement and at the 
Revision of 1871 were not made scientifically in accordance with 
this rule; in estimating the quantity of eas | required to sow any 
particular field the assessors made allowance for the quality of 
the sotl and its situation with reference to aspect and the facilities © 


‘for manuring: and the returns. of area in bkdrs and pdthes are 


not convertible into acres by any uniform method of calculation. 


* 
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Another measure of rice is the following :— 


2 kaht <1 khalru 
2 khalris = 1 doji =3 bhare. 


The weight used in selling wood is the drdm, which is one- ‘ 


third of a dacha sér. ! | 
Kala may be approached from the plains by several rontes, of 

which the three most important are—(l) vid Pathinkot Railway 

Station and Dharmsila, (2) vid Simla and (3) rid Jullondur and 


Hoshiarpur, 
Rowles between the plains and Kulu. 
‘Route I, The stages are— 


Pathinkot to Nirpur ‘ae mt 15 = milies, 
Nirpuor to Kotln os ase na 133 oy 
Kotla toShahpar ..  .» oo» EMF » 

[The above portion of the road may be covered by tonga, but 
travellers should ascertain beforehand whether the tonga line 
is running. | 

Shahpurto Dharmsila «9 .«. © 13 miles. 
Dharmsala to Dadh ,,, cue bp 1) Pee 
Daédh to Palampur ... «  «. 0 » 


: we [Travellers who do not wish to visit Dharmsdla can taken 


r | 


more direct road by going from Shabpur along the cart road to 
Kangra, 13 miles; thence to Malan, 10 miles ; whence Palampur 
is 12 miles distant ]; PAlampur to Baijnath, 94 miles. 

Baijnath to Dhelu (in Mandi territory), 12 miles. 

From Dhelu the route bifurcates. The lower branch ia open 
summer and winter, and is the mail route; it descends from Dhela 
to Hurla, 12 miles, from Hurla to Drang, 12 miles, and from 
Drang to Kataula, 12 miles, crossing the Ul stream, and 
thence ascends, crossing the ridge between the Ul in Mandi and 
the river Beds in Kalu by the Dulchi Pass (7,000 feet), where 





Weights and mea- 
ores. 


Commtnication 


there is a small dik bungalow known as Kandi (9 miles from 


Katanla); nina miles on the other side of Kandi tho road enters 
-Bajaura in Kula, on the bank of the Befis:so that the whole 
distance from Kataula to Bajaura is 15 miles. 


Bajaura to Sultanpur (Kalu tahsil head-quarters), 9 miles. - 

Dak bungalows are maintained at all these stages throughout 
the year. On the alternative route from Dhela to Sulténpur there 
are also dik bungalows, but these are kept open in the summer 
months only. The stages are: Dheln to datingri, 11 miles, cross- 


. we 10g the Ul river by a bridge ; Jatingri to Badwani, 12] miles ; 


: 


thence across the Bhubhu Pass (10,000 feet) to Raraan, -10 
‘miles, and thence down the Sarvari valley to Sultinpur, 8 miles, 


Prices, Weights 


Communications 


Communications, 
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Route I.— 
Miles, | 
From Simla 
*Bimla District. Coolie hire, 5) mnnas, 
1, To Phagu ... 13 |. 
‘2 .,, Thiter ss | Ditto ditto & anna, 
3. » Mattiinn 1] Ditto ditto 4 anna, 
4. , Niéirkanda 1l Ditto ditto 4 annas 
6, ,, Kotearh 11 Ditto ditto 4 «nnn 
é. ,, Kombharsen 4 Ditto ditta a anima, 
T. .» DALASH,,. HT) In Kilo 6,550 fert. Steep descent to the 
Satlaj, which is crossed hy the Liri bridge, 
2,660 feet. Coolie hire, G6 annes, Eest- 
honse. 
| [Alternative Foute), 
From Nérkanda ... ca Bee (4) above, 
Sa. Kamhareen eu G |. Bimla District, Coolie hire, 3 annag. 
ia. DALasn a... ir 9 | Bee (7) above. Coolie hire, G annas, 


[For route from Dalazh to Sultdnpur ace below), ‘ 
Route I[],—This is little used, and servants are not kept at 
‘most of the rest-houses :— 

Jollundur to Hoshiarpur oleae es 25 tle, May bo done 
Hoshitep to Una (Hoshidrpur District) 27 Te ae 
11 CELE ur nih JOST poor TROT) sae aes _ ‘8 
Una to Bs eerie ieee) Te PT. | ii 
Barsar to (Kangra District) ... =e ae 
Hagir to Bhambhin (andi States si ad i ee 
Bhimbbla to Galo Devi (Mandi State)... ow. 1 
Galma Devito Mandi (Mandi State)... .. .« 1 
Mandi to Katoola, ond thence os in Houte I, 


Routes within Atilu Proper. 

Within the tract dealt with in this part of the Gazetteer, on 
the main line of rond, possible for horses and mules, is maintained 
partly at the expense of Government and partly by the labour 
of the people, who in consideration of this pay a reduced local 
rate. Towards the north the road is continued through Lahnl to 
the border of Ladakh for the benefit of merchants carrying on 
trade with Central Asia; this continuation will be deseribed in 
Part III, and the present description will commence from the point 
where the road crosses the Rotang Pass, 15,000 feet above the sea, 
on the water-shed between the Beis and the Chenéb. , 


The main road through Kilw. 
Raila, the first halting place below it in the Beds yalle , iB 


abont 5 miles from the pass by road and about 9,000 feet above 
the aor, . | 


Si — 
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Rala to Mandli, 6,500 feet, arest-house on the ete bank of Chapter IV, D. 
the Beds, 9 miles. The road crosses and re-crosses the river by .. weg, 
as several bridges. a eal 

Manéli to Wairain, 4,800 feet, with rest-house, 12 miles. Comtmt aaa 
The rond follows the right bank ofthe Beds, butan alternative Rol gg Bsticen i 
road. more roundabout follows the left bank, crossing the river by 
bridges at Manali and Katrain, and passing through the large vil- 
lages of Jagatsukh and Nagar. From the former, whichis 8 miles 
from Katrain, and has a Post Office, but no rest-house, the path to 

_ Spiti starts (see Part IIT). The latter is the head-quarters of the 
Assistant Commissioner and of the Forest Officer, and is 2 miles from 
Katrain ; there is a Post Office, but no rest-house. 

Katrain to Sultanpur, 4,000 feet, 114 miles. The road follow- 
ing the right bank of the river passes the Dobbi orchards, the 
Raesan tea-garden, and the BAndrol orchards. A rougher road along 
the bank is connected with the right bank by the bridge at Katrain 
already referred to,and by another bridge at Sultanpur. Sultaopor 
contains the tahsil bead-quarters, and also a dik bungalow and 
Post and Telegraph Office ; the summer portion of Route I, described 
above, here leaves the main road and ascends the Sarvari valley. 

Sultanpur to Bajaura, 3,500 feet, 9 miles. The road con- 
tinues to follow the right bank of the Beas, and there is no alter- 
native road now maintained on the left bank, because on that side, 
half way towards Bajaura, the Beds is joined by the Parbati which 

» <» is unbridged for several miles above its junction with the Beds. 
uf The road to Manikarn, to be noticed below, follows the south or 
left bank of the Parbati, At Bajaura there isa dik bungalow 
and also a Post Office. The portion of Route I above, which is 
open summer and winter, here turns off to the west, and it is by 

it that most of the traders come to or Jeave the valley. 

Bajanra to Lirji, 3,000 feet, 12 miles. The rond follows the 
right bank of the Beds through Mandi territory for 5 miles, and 
then crossing the river by the Daldsni bridge continues along the 
left bank to Larji, where there isa rest-house. Here the ‘Beds 
turning to the west flows through Mandi State. 


L&rji to Manglaur, 3,700 feet, 7} miles. The road now 
ascendsthe valley of the Tirthan for partof the way on tho right 
or Kulu bank, and for the rest of the way on the left or Mandi side, 
crossing the tributary of the Tirthan, which thenceforward is the 
boundary between Kilu and Mandi, immediately before Manglaur 
rest-house is reached, ; 

Larji to Jibhi, 5,800 feet, 84 miles. Re-crossing the Tirthan 
the road follows the right bank for about 4 miles, and then ‘ngain 
crossing the stream —_ beneath the head-quarters of the Saraj 
fahal at Banjér, where there is a Post Office. At the bridge 
turns off the road to Rampur, to be noticed below, which continues 

*—* on the Tirthan valley. The main road ascends a tributary of the 
‘Tirthan jo Jibhi rest-house, fot 


# 
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Chapter IV, D. Jibbi to Kot, 7,750 ne 10} miles over the Jalori Pass, 10,650 
- ae a, feet above the sea. West-honse, , 

and Measures, and Kot to Chawai, 6,160 feet, 9 miles, ‘Lhe road descends the 

Comm ~., Walley of on aftiuent of the Satlaj, the Bawa Gad, keeping at a con- 

7 cro ‘coer siderable elevation above it, except at the point where it crosses 
r the streams. There is a rest-house at Chawii. 

Chawii to Dalish, 6,500 feet, 8 miles. The road crosses a low 

pass over the ridge between the Bawa Gad and the main Satlaj 

valley. Rest-bonse. 


From Dalésh the road is continued southwards across tho 
Satlaj to Simla, (Route II above). 

Road to Manikarn, 

The visitor to Manikarn may start either from Sultanpur or 
from Bajaura, by preference from the latter, becanse it is nearer the 
iron suspension bridge by which the road crosses tha Beds immedi- 
ately below its junction with the Parbati. Chani, the first halting- 
pluce, is on the south or left bank of the Pérbati, about 8 miles 
from Gajaura. There is no rest-house, At Jari, the next stage, 
about 8 miles further up the river, there is a small rest-honse. 


The road continues thence along the south or left bank of the 
Parbati till Manikarn is almost in sight, when it crosses the river . 
by a bridge. At Manikarn there is a serdi containing tworooma 
for the accommodation of European travellers, From Manikarn a 
fairly good road, possible for a hill-pony only, continues up the 
valley to Pulga, where there is a forest officer's rest-houge,. 3 





Rond to Rampur Bashahr, 


As noticed above, this road leaves the main road near 
and ascends the Tirthan valley, The stages are— 


Manglaur to Bathid, 17 miles :rest-house, A halt may be made 
half way at Gushaini, at which the coolies are changed, and where 
the road crosses and re-crosses the Tirthan, but ea is no reat- 
house. Bathéd is in the valley of a tributary of the Tirthan, 

Dathad to Sarihan, 10 milos-: rest-house. 
the Basleo Puce, 11,000 feet nbove the sea. 


Sarahan to Arsu, § miles: no rest-honse. Tho road 
descends the valley of the Kurpan, a tributary of the Satlaj. 

* Arsn to Jagétkbina, § miles: rest-house. The road crosses 
the spur between the Kurpan and the Satlaj, and descends ye 
steeply down to Jngdtkhana which is less than 3,000 feet abova 
the sea. Rampur faces Jagdtkhana on the opposite side of 
the Satlaj, which is crossed by a sling rope bridge in the rains 
when the river is high, and by inflated skinsat other times 
From Kétwper the Windustin-Tibet road leads up the Satlaj 


valley on the one hand and on the other Simla may 1 Oe taj 
Narkanda, mula may be reached via 


Banjar, 


The road crosses 
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A link road connects Arsu with Dalash on the Saye Chapter IV, D. 
yo proceeding by Nirmand, about 5 miles from Aran, and by Nithir, . . — 
x &. "9 miles 1 Aad Nirmand and 10 miles from Dalish. It crosses Baby Mdm 
the Karpan between Nirmand and Nithar, and then keeps along Communication 
the hillside ata high clevation above the Satlnj. There are no Communications: 
rest-houses on the way. : Ronde, 
: All the above roads ore practicable for mules, and travellers 
are strongly recommended to make use of that method of transport 
ruther than to rely on the resources of the country in the way of 
eoolie portérage. The conditions on which coolies and supplies 
. may be obtained can be ascertained on application to the Assiat- 
1 tant Commissioner of Kiln. 
In addition to the roads maintained for the benefit of tradera Foot-pathe. 
and travellers there are innumerable foot-patka leading from vil- 
lage to village and from glen to glen, The construction of many 
of these must have called forth considerable engineering ingenuity 
in addition to the strong nerve and the weight carrying power 
for which the Kiln mountaineer is noted. Few villages are so 
inaccessible that the small bardy hill cattle cannot be driven tu 
them from the next village or pasture ground along a. rough- 
looking but carefolly constructed path, sometimes hewed out of 
the solid rock along the face ofa cliff. Narrower tracks are 
sufficient for the passage of sheep aud gonts, but the more rocky 
nature of the ground resorted to by the flocks often necessitates 
? the building of rude gallery paths consisting of slabs resting on 
a wee wooden props driven into clefts in the precipice, and where ‘clefts 
, are wanting a notched pole serves on occasion as a staircase from 
one gallery to another. or the passage of a man alone unen- 
eumbered by a load or by the care of animals the mere semblance 
of a path is sufficient, something to grasp with the hand or, 
monkey-like, with the feet and the ‘ khali admit ka rasta’ is the 
Kulu man’s term for the worst kind of track he krows. 
The bridge over the Beds below ita junction withthe Parbati Bridges. 
is the only iron bridge in Kulu ; it was the gift tothe valley of 
= Mr. Doff, for many years Forest Officer of the district, the cost of 
its erection, however, being borne by the Punjab Government. The 
other bridges on the main lines of road are of wood and of the 
kind known as séngha. Whole trunks of pine or cedar are built 
in successive tiers, each tier projecting beyond the one below it 
into embankments of wood and stone on either side of the river. 
The tiers slant upwards, and each supports at its extremity a cross 
beam which acts as a prop for the succeeding tier. The rondway 
is formed by long beams laid across between the extremities of 
the highest tier on either side, and covered with planks. The 
invention of this device was, doubtless, due to the necessity the 
hillmen felt for some such secure structure to ensure the safe 
passage of their flocks across a torrent. For their own journey 
Py «=» something much less elaborate is sufficient ; a single tree trunk 
er amere plank, if one long enough can be obtained, is often 
the only means of crossing the most dangerous of roaring torents, 
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Chapter IV, D Routes between Kui/u and the higher hills, 
Paces, - Ween. The paths leading from Kulu to Labul and Spiti, and from 


smunications, ‘ese portions of the sub-division to places beyond, ure described 
ce in Parts III and TV. The only paths over the ridge on the right 
bank of the Beas (the Outer Himaliya) in addition to the roads 
already described over the Dulchi and Bhubhu Passes, are the 

following :— 


Between Chhola Bangahal and Kiilu. 


Between Chhota Bang4bal and Kulu the Outer Himalaya is 
crossed by two pastes :— 

Goralotnd .» From Bizling, in Kothi Sowér, to Kakri, in 
Kothi Horang. Rarely used except by 
shepherds, and very difficult until the snow 
is well melted, about 15,000 feet elevation. 

Dari... ..» From Milin, in Kothi Sowdr, to Sumalang, 
in Kothi Méngarb. Open from early in 
May. An easy pass, about 14,000 feet 
elevation. 


In former days, when Bangahal formed part of the Kulu 
principality, communication between Kalu and Kangra was mostly 
carried on by the Sari Pass ; the constant feud between Mandie 
and Kalu obstructed the lower roads. 

Between Bara Bangdhal ond Kitlu, 


The more northern part of the Outer Himaldya, separating 
the Beds valley from Bara Bangéhal, which contains the source 
of the Ravi, can be crossed late in the summer near the head of tha 
Phojalati stream above the hamlets of Kathi and Kakri in Kothi 
Horang. It is a high pass, over 17,000 feet above the sea, but not 
especially difficult. Until Mr. Lyall had occasion to use it to 
avoid a great detoar in marching from Bara Bangabal to Kalu, it 
is said to have been unexplored except by one Gaddi shepherd, 
Kali Hin or ‘ black ice,’ a name taken froma sheep-ron on the 
Bangahal side, is the ndme for the pass which sugzested itself to* 
the people who accompanied Mr. Lyall. | 


y~- 
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Eanera District. } 


CHAPTER Y. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 








SECTION A.—GENERAL. 
The tahsil of Kalu, including the cantons of Rilo, Labul 


and Spiti, is placed nnder the charge of an Assistant Commis- 
sioner who holds the appointment for two years, making his head- 
quarters at Nagar on the Beds. This officer exercises the ordinary 


missioner of the district, and is also invested with appellate powers 
in civil and criminal cases over the decisions of the subordinate 
officials of the sub-division. These are the tahsildar of Kalu, 
whose hend-quarters are at Sultanpur; the Naib, or deputy tahsil- 
dir of Saraj, whose head-quarters are at Banjar; the thakur of 
Lahul; and the nono of Spiti. The tahailddrs exercise the ordi- 
nary powers, civil and magisterial, of theirgrades. The thakur 
of Lihol is an Honorary Magistrate, whose jurisdiction includes 
the whole of Lahul ; he is rested ex-officto with the powers of, a 
subordinate Magistrate of the second class. De can also entertain 
civil suits of the value of Rs. 50 or under. The nono of Spiti is 
also an Honorary Magistrate ; but he has no civil powers; he deals 
with all classes of criminal cases, but may punish only with 
fine. 

There are police stations (fhanda) at Sulténpur and Banjar, 
at which an ngpregate police force of thirty men of all grades, 
including two deputy inspectors and four sergeants, is maintained, 
There are also two sergeants and twelve constables on duty at 
the tahsil offices at the same places. There is a lock-up at Sul- 
tinpur, and another at Banjir; but offenders sentenced to more 
than three months’ imprisonment are sent to the Dharmsila 
jail. 

There is an out-still for the manufacture of country-spirit 
at Sultanpur from which the licensed shops of the sub-division are 
supplied ; the ont-turn is taxed with reference to the number of 
days the still is in use, For the manufacture and sale of /ugri 
or hill beer a number of shops, about thirty, are licensed in the 
Kilo taheil, the lease of the whole number being sold annually 
hy auction. Licenses for the home-brewing (but not sale) of 
hill-beer are also granted for a fee of two annas each, There are 
three licensed drug-shops which derive their custom almost en- 
tirely frora wandering fakirs and asetics. The cultivation of tha 
poppy is taxed in the usnal way in accordance with the rules nnder 
the Opium Act. The import of charas, as has been already noticed, 
is not directly taxed in Kalu, but the importers ara required to 
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obtain permits at tho tabsil for its transport to Amritsar or 
Hoshidrpur. There is no tax on the cultivation of hemp within 
the sub-division, as it is grown exclusively for the sake of the 
fibre. 


The principal nazi! property is Nagar castle, which was tha 
palace of the old Réjis of Kalu, and has now been altered to suit 
the requirements of Assistant Commissioner in charge of the sub- 
division, who resides and holds his court there, 


There is a middle school for boys at Sulténpur, and there ara 
primary schools at Jagatsukh, Nagar and Banjér, and zamindari 
schools at Manikarn and Nirmand. There are no female schools. 

At Sultanpnr the Assistant Snrgeon has charge of the 
Government dispensary, subject to the general control of the 
Civil Surgeon, There is no dispensary in the Sar4j tabsil, except 
the one maintained at Ani in Outer Sardj by the American Pres- 
byterian Missions, which has also proposed to start-a second one 
at Banjir with Government nid, 

Sultanpor is connected by wire with the Mandi office, and by 
meons of it with the rest of the district and with the plains The 
line is under the charge of the Telegraph Superintendent at 
Umballa. The Post Offices are under the Superintendent, and Post 
Offices, Jollundur Division. The head office is at Sulténpur, there 
are branch offices at Nagar, Jagatsukh, Bajaura and Banjar. 


The Kulu forests form a separate division under the charge 
of an Assistant or Deputy. Conservator, whose head-quarters are at 
Nagar. 

SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


The sub-division of the pargana into waziri, kothis, and phéti 


tration under the has already been described in Chapter ITI. 


Rajis. 


Under the Rajds each kothi had a large staff of officials, all of 


whom were appointed by the Raja, and paid by hin in one way or 
another, Below is a full list of them:— 


(1). A pélsara, in charge of the whole civil administration, 


(2). A kothid/a, treasurer or store-keeper, ~ 
(a). A panjauéi who collected supplies for the royal kitchen, 
milk, ourds, wood, &e. 
(4). A kail, or accountant. 
(5). A jata/i, or messenger and. watchman, 
(6). Aseok, who managed and distributed the begdr, or forced 
labour, In Sarij this official was call | or 
Besides these there were the negis, w 
ants, but some ef whom may, nevertheless, be ranked as village 
officials ; for instance, the negis who commanded the mis/, or mili. 


ed a bhatangru, 
ho were military command. 


a 
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lia regiments of the Kothis, and some of the Garhiya negis who 
¢— commanded particular hill forts. These old adminfstrative arran ge- 
', dents were in great patt thrown gside, and destroyed during the 


* «three or four years of Sikh occupation. The system which has been 


alesis for them by us has alrendy been described in Chapter Rajés. 


' The jeofabandi or classification of tenures under the Riijas 
has already been described in Chapte® III. As there: stated, all 
jeolas in the same kothi, or same purt ofa kothi, were originally 
considered to be of équal valne, and assessed at the same amount . 


oxceptionally inferior land known as athdrki jeola, only paid cash 
and notall the regular items. Mr. Lyall thus details ot Ea he: 
lieves to be the average revenue taken in ltajas’ times on a six-bhdre 
-"  hansili jeola of ircigated land :— 

Naine of item. _ amount, 

1, Bharan at 1 dabid per bhir =6 dabidde, or two annas, 

; Grain, wheat 4 bhar in Kulu or 2 in Saraj. 

, OF barley | 6 ns 4 m 

3. Rasot kari, one rupee cash or a goat or sheepy i.o., kitchen 


ts 


4. Oil, 5 sérs kacha in Kiilu and 4 in Saraj. 

o. (rha, 4 or 5 séra kacha; in Sardj only 3 sere. 
6. " Rope, one. 

7. Reta or mak (pulse) from 3 pafhs to 6 pafie. 
5 Paitan, one rupee per annum. 

9. fassim, 9 dabuas or three annas. 

. The miscellaneous items varied in name aud numbers in dilfer- 
ent waziris, For example, in Sardj the following appear in old 
accounts a3 phyable in each jeo/a :—-* 

Public works ~ ,.. «- « (hi Sacra, oil 3 cers. 
_ Katha and jag (religious ceremonies) 2 annas. 
On account of the Rugnith témple 1) anne. 
. Royal kitchen... .. 6 annas, 
*, Royal stable ry .» 4 annas and I rope. 
Honey was taken in come pee the principle being to take 
a little of everything. When the Sikhs farmed Sardj to the Mandi 
Raja, Char Singh, who was appointed wazir, did away with the old 
assessment, and put ou three rupees per bhar on irrigated and one 
rupee per Ghar on unirrigated land. Ino the irrigated tracts, 
ruicularly in the Upper Kalu vallev, the irrigated lands were 
divided into kansis, phich were separately assessed with o fixed sum 
of grain, p/us a smallfeein cash, ut one dabua per kann called 





ene 
Rajas, 


but the rates differed much in different tracts, and some jeo/as of 
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kasi hes “The Brain rent or kar of.each kanai, varied according 


to the quality*of the land, ¢g.. of some it was chaubara or 
chaubara, i.e., six or four times the quantity of seed corn; on others 
only equal to the-seed. © pale mele — 
At the time of annexation by the British the country waa the 
most recent conquest of the Sikhs. The inhabitants were not yet. 
reconciled to the rule of their invaders, and the vestiges of war 
and rapine were still visible in the rujned homesteads and deserted’ 
fields of the peasantry, when the usurpers were themselves deposed 
to make way for their British conquerors. The upper part of the. 
canton, which constitates the valley of the Beds near its source, Was 
settled by Mr. John Lawrence, the Commissioner of the Jullandur 
Doab. Thedower portion, bordering-on the Satlaj, was settled by 
the Honourable J. Erskine. It was in thi§ part of the pargana 
{bit the population displayed the greatest opposition to Sikb 
supremacy, and it was here accordingly thatthe markg of desolation 
were moat recent and numerous. Thejama was @ progressive 
in order to suit the impoverished cofidition of the country, und the 
maximum was reached in three rears, the term of the settlement. 


+ " | 
. 


@ 


* 


* - 


= 
* 


Atthe Regular Settlement of 1851 no account was taken of 


essigned land revenue, including the whole revenue. of the jagir 
of, Waziri Rapi. The following .table shows the kha/sa revenne 
of the other waziris as fixed under the Sikhs, at Summary Settle- 
ment and at Hegular Settlemdnt. : 









































eS ; = — = 
= 
“ | Sikh Jama, | Summary |- Regular — 
Waziri. | Sikh Jama. | Bettleniont: | Settlement. 
ag Mahdraja ithe 
Pe m 5,955 
Purol ages | 14,431 
Total Tabsil Kiln, excepting | 
Ripi, Lihol and Spit, ... | 25,707 
Inner Saraj 1 ree iio ase 1,204 
Outer Sarij 13,882) « 13,629 
Total Tabsil‘Sordj ws 2 523 
Grand Total aes ses |» 48,590 














iret yerision of As bas been explained in Part 1 of this work the object 6f 


settlement; 


tha revision of seltlement of 1866—1871 was not the re-nssesament 
of the land revenue,-+but the preparation of correet records of 
rights. In some cases, however, a re-distribution of the existing 
Jand revenue was found to be necessary, and in addition there waa 


‘ —————————— a 
nn ———————— 


an exhaustive investigation of the assignments of land revenue. - 


Several assignments had |apsed in the interval, and to this cause ~ 


alone is due the increase in Khalsa land revenue found in the 
returos for the revisiou of 1871, which are as follows :—= 
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. ere an ee ee 
_ ‘im * 7 . —_—_i 
is —_ Waaitl Khdled Ausigned, Total. General. 
- . ‘First revision of 
. | settlement. 
eee 7 Rs. Ra. Re : 
Rag Mahirija rs PET es ind the 6,276 
a pTemg Bart tae vs 7,088 
he *Parol woe Boa hoe . 7 a 2 26,308 = 
© etal ‘Tohsil Kilu, except Ripi, | —_ 
Lébul and Spiti =... 27,588 12,084 40,272 - ‘ 
- Tie ae 
 Onter Saraj 17,562 
te Total Sardj tahsil “ 28,112 4487 97,599 
Gran Total 4 30700 | 17,171 orem. * 
* | 4 ] . 








== - 





At the revision of settlement, Mr, Lyall amalgamated seven : 
small kothis into two large ‘ones, viz., Baragarh aud Khokan. +3 
: In. both cases the united kothis had’atsome’former time formed one . 
* ea eeagaie which had been afterwards split into three or four, ~ 

. by the grant of a part iv jdgir to soie Rani or royal favourite. 

The main object gf amalgamation was to get a circuit large 

enough to properly support a negi and full staff of village 

) * (officials. The Baragarh ‘othi is still -practically divided into 
- eee, Barégrion, snd |wira, and there are three negis. 
| “The measnre might have been extended with advantage'to the 


oases Of some other small kottis in Kula and Sardj, but Mr, 
Lyall did not’ press its adoption where he found it wonld bé 
. ., decidedly unpopalar, a ; . 
- _ * With regard to Waziri Rapi at the time of the first “Regular The Watiri BGpi 





Settlement. of Kangra and Kiilg, the holder of the 


Singh, waa a titular Raja,.and consequently 
under settlement. - On Raja Thakur Singh's 


jagir,, Thaikar 8 
Rupi was not brought 
dentlrin 1852, as bis 


-son and heir, Gyfn Sin 
jdgir was at first resumed, 


gh was not his son b 


ya Rani, balf the 


- 


bat three years later it was decided to 


continue the whole to Gran Singh wh 


owas given the title of Rai 


» ~ instead of Raja. 


In 1852 a Saommary 


Settlement was effected by 


Mr. Bayley, and the total revenue, excluding méfis, of the six 
kothis, was fixed at Ra. 4,959 ; thet of the three ‘kothia continued 


being Rs. 3,036, and of the three -kothis resumed Rs. 1,924, 





*  __- Wheft the latter three were restored to the jdgirdar in 1856 their 
| revenue wus slightly increased to Ra. 1,051. Inthe former three 
: kothis, Rai Gyénu Singh being hard pressed owing to the 
temporary resumption of the other three, had sought to realize 

more than the fixed anionnt of land revenue, and consequently 

in 1862 a second Summary Settlement of these three kothis was 

S = fected by Captain Mercer, and after him bw Mr. Lyall, 
. Assistant Commissioner of Kila, and their revenue was raised 





“to Ry, 3,390, Too total revenue of the jagir excluding mays was 
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Chapter V, B. thus fixed in in 1862 ot Rs. 5,321, at which figure it also stood ; | 
General. when the Kangra district was brought under revision of settla- *. 
PT neuen Rapi ment ig 1868. hairs a 
Here. av its 


= 


In that year the jegirddr and the people applied fo the 
‘Settlament Officer to revise their record of rights so ns to bring 
it into accordance with the existing custom.- The effect of the 
change was to do away with joint responsibility within the kothi, 
the jagirdar having to look to each individual landholder for pay- ° “+ 
mént of his quota of the revenue instead of to the éommuhity, 
4 while he was Aehees entitled to the revenue of all lands newly 
bronpht under cultivation, * | 


In 1870 Roi Gviin Singh died, and snbsequently advantage was 
taken of the minority of his son, Rai Dalip Singh, when the estate = | 
, Waa ooder the management of the Court of Warda, te effect a first A: a 
Regular Settlement of the jégir. The assesement in connection 
with this wasmadeby Mr. Robert Clarke, C. S., in 1877, when 
. the collections for the previons year were ascertained to have 
been Rs, 8,508, the increase on tne mssesament of 1462 being due 
to the lapse of snb-assigtments and to the bresking mp of new ; 
land. As the result of the Regular Settlement the net revenue of : 
; the jdgir exclusive of majis wns fixed at Rs. 8,252. At the same 
time an exhanstive investigation was held into the nature of the 
revenue free tennrea within the jagir, It was also directed by ; 
Government that ns the jdgirdir held the status oPsoperior = = y 
proprietor a certain proportion of the revenue (ultimately fixed a 
mt 12) per cent.) shonld be considered , té/uk dari fees, Cesses aS al 
being chargeable only on the bulance, The result'may be shown | 
in the following manner :— ~ AS ; 


. 


























* ——— = —————————— * : 
® . = = - 
Higir ’ , Total | Incidence . . 
revenua Assi pane. rerennc, per ecre.. 
‘Re. Ra, Rs. Raa p, r 
Exolnding télnkdéri .., 7,295 3,246 10471] 2 28 . 
Incloding do. | 8,252 | 3,710 11,062 1.4.2". 7 











The settlement was made between Government and the Rai 
inorder that the revenne on which the cesses payable to Gor- 
ernment are collected from the inferior. proprietors might remain 
fixed for the term of settlement. Between the Rai and the 
inferior proprietora the previous custom was taintained that on 
land newly broken up revenne should he payable to the jdgirdar, 
who, on the other hand, was requires to grant remissions on 
account of loss of land by Ipndslips, diluvion, &e, 

The whole sub-division including Waziri Ripi was placed ah, 
nnder ‘revision Of assessment in 1888, the operations being f 
bronght ton close at the end of 189): It was then found that 


Rerision of getile. 
ment of [RO], 


. 
P 
7 
= 
a 
7 
= 
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in RGpi the revenue realized’by the jégirddr had -increased not 
only on account of the assezament of land-lately broken up, but 
also in consequence of the resumption of personal assignments, 
and the amonnt paid by the wasiri, including tulukddiri does 
was :— - ‘ 








Rs, 
Jaigir revenue ae va iey 2 OSES 
Assignments =. as, bl ene eet a 
| Total... ... 12,609 
‘Incidence per acre get ae wae J-8-T 


7 Le 


In the other wariris of the Kalu tahsil the total revenne 
was found to be thé same as at revision, but tha Wid/ea portion 
had increased to Rs. 31,178 owing to tha resumption of a jagir 
held by the Rani Phuladebi, widow of Jit Singh, the last Raja of 
Kile. On tho other hand the kid/sa portion of the revenue of 
the* Saraj tahsil had fallen to Ra, 22,179 (the total remaining 
nearly identies! with thatof revision) mainly owing to the grant 
fo Hira Singh of Sangri inthe Simla district, the adopted son of 
Rani Pholedebi and the first cousin of her deceased husband, of a 
jagir m Outer. Saraj by way of compensntion for the resumption 
of the Kiln jagir on his adoptive mother’s death. 






a The nssesament of 1891 was made phati by phati with 
“Teferance to the circumstances of each hamlet, but two general 


checks were applied to secute uniformity na far as practicable, and 
to ensure that the new revenue should be fair both to Government 
and to the people. The first of these was ‘an estimate, on the 
hasis of the figures as to ares, yield of crops and prices discnased 
in the last chapter, of the vale of the Government share of the 
produce. The Government share is officially fixed at half the 
net assets of the proprietor, and was assomed thronghont the sub- 
division to be 223 per, cent. of the gross produce, because the 
proprietor is always able to receive aa rent from a tenant half the 
gross produce after deducting about 10 per cent. on account of 
payments to village menials. The second check was the applica- 
tion of rates based on the holf asset estimate, but differentiated to 
snit the various classes of soil. The rates adopted were per scre;— 











Kila exerpt nd 
| Hupi. | Repl. | Saraj 
t 
| Rs, n, p. | Ea.a. p. ia. A. Pp. 
Terigated sa ae tes vse | 40 0| @ 4 4 4 0 
Cnirrigate), yielding twu crops a year) . 2 4 0 1 i 6 2 0 0 
; = e = ome Crop 4, ve | 1 0 0 012 @ O14 O 
re cultivated less frequently oO 8 O o 7 0 0 7 O 











= Z = - — = a 
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* Revision of seftle- 
ment of | SO). 
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; Chapter V, B. The ee Wey) vers designed to’ bring out the Tevenne only 
| af exclosive of fatuxdary dues, and 80 are somewhat lower than t 

“+ Sete. , Kalu ond Sardj rates, Baa i a 
‘Revision of #ettle- =~ ‘The test assesstnents brought out by the ‘above chec be 

ment of 1891. asfollows:— - : Z ; on =e 


——— 








oa me I SS 


a te . | . 

; . Rs, | 2 

es Waxiri’Lag Mubdrdje, Lag Séri, and. | ; _ ae 
- Pare! rae Pres “an i | Bas 

Warirf Riipi ng kes ‘912 
7 OS a5 pendRicc, WE 

' Total Tahell Kdla my a . 64.247 67,317 

: | nn ee | "48.797 
Grand Total \ ses ie 4 16 ta | 
: _ SS ~ . = # F — 
The result of the actual assessment as sanctioned by Gov 
ernment for a period of 20 years from io is a8 follows compared 
; ee with the-Regular Seithument reverme,. includisg ‘the yalue of 
= issignnients ascertained in J871 :— ‘ un 


—— 7. = 
—— ————o; 
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Regular 
Settlement 


| 


reVvenoe, 





Name of Wariri. 


a 





Lag Mahdréja”. =... | eye | 
Lag Sari Seu 
Paro! -.., Wie 





: Total Tahsfl Kiln : “| 
— exeept Ripi ... 
See: = 
Inner Sarij... rr es 
* Outer Soréj | 











26,005 


38,840 i 
89,980 Pave a2 | 





—— 





27 oh 


67,916 


Tots! Ta hell 








a 





Grand Total 
In regard to W adit Baar weacn | 
ee | Pl, Which is held in 
oe of the tiation ‘ Rajas - Kéie ; Sar aucurs 
t res ae valleys on the left bank of the Beds, | and eicohaenie 
pets 2 of the Kila tuhsfl discussed] in the preceding DGS Chie 
exnept that the valleys are here narrower, the bill-sidee Come 
ne and precipitons, and the irrigated nren is only 4 ileal Jae 
4 per cent. of the total cultivatioy, ee ated of 
Sa eae a8 settlament was Rs, 12 609, inleke 
fri does, whieh formed : Pree 4 f a ine 
P ne oue-eiplith of the whole, and inclo- 
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Assessment. of | 
Wasiri Rapi, The 
hegir formerly re. 
eae by the jdgir. 


jagir by the 
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sive of the reverse Which had from time to time been assessed Chapter V, £. 



































<< on waste land brought under cultjvation since the Regular Settle- naaeral : 
tae ment of the wazir: made in 1875 the half asset estimate was. 7 ; 
lis, 20,547. - The reyenue origivally proposed was as follows :— —wagir) Rupi. The 
SS ——— a begar formerly re+ 
2 léa |* | ee eee tifa” 
See os e: | were aS 
: i 3 ee oe ge $22 835 . -% 
| 3. bdee| cb | de peeeieeds | 
: | pa |8he| FA |-es PSR eRS 
rey = ” ~ co =a : i 
| EE ve lcesal de St ee 
| is. ie. ' Rg. | Rs Kis Ks. &. BP 
* ; ae ! 
Exclading tdlukdari ... | 12,725 2254 27 oo elk aed 
_é = i 1 = + 
: | 
. Including talukdari ... | 14,539) 2.577) ait) 1,00€ sj) l 7 ¥ 
—S$[$SSSSSS eae : = ! —— : ee Se . 


Mr. Disck pointed out that the jagirdér was ‘entitled by 
custom to receive, in addition to the cush. land revenue, certain * ~ = 
kinds of forced labour from the people of his jagir: The lqnd- - 
owners of a kothi were obliged to provide porters from among 
, themselves to carry his baggage without receiving payment of 
* any sort when he moved through their kothis. The jagiraar 
lives not within the limits of his jagir, but in the old pluce of bis 
> ancestors at Sultanpur, and eight men were required to be con- 
~~» stantly in attendance there. They received their food, whether 
. , they were employed or not, and the number of days iu the year 
.* — for which each kotht lag to provide them was fixed. . 


4f more than eight men were required either in Sultanpur or- 
to carry the jagirdar’s load on a journey even outside the limits 
\ of the sub-division, they had to be provided, and were entitled te 
‘their food only #s payment. - Village menials in’ liew of this kind 
. ) of forced labour were bound to furnish annually afixed supply of 
the products of their particular handicrafts.. Each bouse had to 
‘ * supply a fixed quantity of lay every year. : 
In regard to this begir the. Financial Commissioner, Mr. 
(now Sir) Mackworth Young expressed his opinion that the 
custom was one ‘ncidental to the land tenure, it could not be said 
to feat on contract or of-mere custom, and, accordingly, when the 
revenue was being re-nassessed, it was open to Government to 
revise or restrict the custom. “a, 
He proposed that the more objectionable formes of bagar 
should be distinetly prohibited, and that ihe revenue imposed 
“ - #hould be such as to take the change into account. ‘The value of 
those descriptions of begdr to the Rai was estimated at something 
| - over Ks, 900 per annum, aud he recommended the addition of one 
Ps anna in the rupee to the revenue which had been avnounced and . 
distributed to make up this amouat. 
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“Chapter V, B. While. these proposals were under the consideration of Govern- 
‘ Ginstal. ment the then jagirdir, Rai Dalip Singh,” died, leaving ‘only 


fae a one son, Megh Singh, whose’ mother was a Thakar Rajpitni 
repurdins eke fe concubine: and who bad consequently no legal claim to sneceed 
» Wasiri Rupi? to the yigir. His snecessioi was sanctioned by the Government 


- of India, but subject to such limitations in regard to begar and 


other matters as might be considgred proper: * The Lieutenant 
* . Governor, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, then dealt with the Financial , 
. Commissioner's proposals in respect of begdr. He did not think 
that it should be abolished altogether, and he felt that consi- 
deration shonld be shown to ex-roling families who have now sunk 
to the position of jagirdér, so far na this could be done without 
harassing théir dependants. He agreed with the Financial 
; Commissioner that the arrangements by which the jdgirddr wag 
r , supplied free of charge with a fixed quantity of hay by the zamin- _ 
* dare ofthe higher class and of the products of their handicrafts by 
* the menial classes of proprietora should he allowed to continue, as 
these articles might fairly be considered to ‘he a-portion of the 
demand, and were suchas the jigirdér might have difficulty in 
precuring, except from the people of his jigir, On thé other hand, 
the right of the jagirdgr to porterage while on tour within the limits 
of his jagir, which the Financial Commissioner bad proposed to 
recopnise, was considered too indefinite to be allowed to continue 
in its old shape, and it was directed that limitations ip its exercise 
should be prescribed. The practice of employing men without 
payment aa carriers of timber. or beaters on shooting excursions or 
porters on journeys taken beyond the limits of the jagir was, in, 
accordance with the recommendation of the Financia] Commissioner, 
stopped, but the jdgirddr’s privilege of having eight men in attend-. 
ance at his palace subject vuly tothe tondition ef his providing 
* them with food was maintained, + | 


It was snggested that in addition to the enhancement of the 
cash land revenue proposed by the Financial Commissioner “half 
if anonon thé rupee should be added in compensation for the 
limitations in the right to porterage for journeys within the jagir, 

" but subsequently the Lieutenant-Governor accepted tho view thal 
an increase of one anna per rupee wes u sufficient equivalent for 
the total curtailinent in begir, which was brought about by these 
orders, . 


Present rules ro. The orders were carried out Mr: A. Anderson, Deputy 
ee Cash Commissioner of Kangra, with the fol owing results :— 
ae aie i] sg aay a (1) A roster was’ prepared of the men required to serve at 
eae the palace, and it was found that they numbered ] sll 
and theturn of each to attend the palace come once 


a = 
- 











TT 





_ . “Government of India letter, Foreign (Native States) Department, No, 652, 
dated 26th October 1899. 


. f Panjab Government letter No. 195, dated th February 1654, 
Punjab Gorernment letter No, 00, dated 14th March 1896, 
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ss in about 150 weeks, For special occasions, such as Chapter V, B. 
, weddings and funerals, 50 coolies are allowed for ten Ganare L 
rm, , days at a time. io Prosent ~eulasare- 
(2)-For tours in the jagir 20 coolies are allowed free: If ye the: jagir- 
Se oe gir, Cash 
ee more than 20 are taken all must be paid for.  asseusment of Répi 
- + (3) No boolies are to be taken in harvest time except for °* "™™l!y ‘named. 
: ‘some strong reason, and not more than 75 may be 
’ demanded then, even on payment. fs 
_(4) No coolie may be taken more than one stage from his 
a home. : . 
. (5) Free supplies may be demanded from each fatht for 
two duys ata time,twice in the year. ‘ 


(6) The gnuantities of hay and products of handicrafts re- 
quired from the zamindars and from menials wer® . 
carefully and elaborately recorded. 


A valuation of begar was made by Mr. Anderson in.-the 
following way. Mr. Diack’s proposed assessment was Rs, 14,539, of 
which one-eighth was called fa/ubdart and the remaining seven- 
eighths the land revenue, t.¢., the falukdart was one-seventh of the 
revenue. But properly the superior proprietor was entitled to 
taful-dari over and above the land revenue, and it should have been 
one-seventh of the total assessment of Rs. 14,539, or Ra, 2,077. On 

—peseothe other hand, the people were entitled to be credited with the valne 
“a . “aor the begar which they rendered to the Rai,and this Mr. Anderson 
assumed to be Rs. 1,814, ie., tho amonnt by which Mr, Diack’s 

proposed land revenne demand fell below the proposed total de- 

mand,;* The addition of one anna per rnpee on the proposed total 

demand which was imposed in cofisideration of the abandonment 

of certain kinds of begar amounted to Rs. 909,-of which, by Mr. 

Dinck’s glassification, Rs.-795 consisted of land revenue proper, 

and Rs. lid of talukdari. The sanctioned begar was, therefore, 


: valued by Mr. Anderson at Rs. 1,514, lesa Rs. 795, or 
Rs. 1,019 per annum. This sum has been distributed over 
: the villages and holdings of Waziri Rapi, but will not be realized 


except fromsuch persons ns neglect to furnish degir, ond to 


a the extent to which they fail to furnish.it. Itis provided in the 
Wajib-til-arz, as amended by Mr, Anderson, that—f Ifa land- 
P owner, liable to render begdr fails to do so a revenue officer 


on proof of such failure shall determine the portion of the land 

revenue remitted which is represented by the service in respect 

. of which the land-owner is in default, and the-amount so deter- 
: mined shall be regarded as arrears of land revenue.” 

There are also provisions supplementary to this as the result 

of these changes the land revenue of Ripi wns increased from 

| Rs. 12,725 by Rs. 795 to Hs. 15,520, and the talukdadri from 

w=. Rs. 1,814 by Rs. 114 to Rs. 1,928, giving a total of Rs, 15,448 

_ ¥ealizable in cash by the jigirdar, The additional sum remitted 


Chapter VY, B. 
General. 
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in lien of begar (jama mafi baiwaz begir) was put at, not Rs. 1,019 
but Is. 965 land revenne, which was a more workable sum, oan 


Present rales re. 08 afina per rupee of the total demand realizable, and one-sevent 
garding tee Mere of that, or Rs. 138, as fi/ukddri, total Rs.-] ,105. Cesses are realiz- 
dare’ begir, Cashed on the land revenue only, and not on tdélukddri, and they are 


assemiinent of Riipi 


O58 finally framed. 


collected only on the revenue realized, and not on the revenue 
remitted in lien of begar, and 
the remitted revenue is only realized in cases where the remitted 
revenue is realized as the result of failure to render begar.* 


The income of the jdgirddr was somewhat increased apart 
from the enhancement of the land revenue by the concession to 
him of the ti/wkdéri payable on land, fhe revenue of which is 
ussigned to temples or to individuals, This concession, which is 
only just as the ¢élukddri is in recognition of superior proprietary 
right, was refused ut the Regular Settlement of 1878, on the ground 
that the assignments of land revenue had then been considerably 


' eut down by resumption, 


Jigir and muilé. 


Finane'y! Commissioner to the address of the Commissioner of Jy. 


The following cesses are levied in addition to the land ree 
venue: . 


Per cent. 

Rs. a, p. 
Patwar cess aie sen ste . oo 4 
Negi's fees oa ae ay 4 Oo O 
Lambardar's feos 2 nik 3 Oo 0 
Rakha's fees wae ie ine lL "0 oO 
Local rate ie fea y 6 O 


_, , the following statement shows the number and value of 
jagire and rent-free holdings in Kiilu Proper, 





GOVERNMEKT RE- ‘aliprahe be : 
) ee RAE re re aah MUAPT).| 
SUB-DITEELOX (Fancaxa.) | 




















‘Area (in |M°VO84? | aves, (in |evenue | 
| acres). | rupees) mores). 
, } 
Kila (excluding Kupi, |- | . . 
Lahol, and Spiti) ...°| 32,72] 12008 | 4,609) 8212 '~=6©87420) Sfso0 
Waciri Edpi... Ea sth ve | 26,149 | 13,520] 15,140 13,520 
Paraj one hea fan 45,553 21,438 2 104 7,402 55,687 ; 

















| 


. | 79,308 29,185 /1,08,256 | 1,08,480 


Total 74,346 | 28,052 


- 








—_— ————— a a ———= 


* Letter No. 1570, dated 18th March 1896, fom the Senior Secretary to the 
ullondor, 








similarly the falukdari payable on — 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TOWNS. 


Sulianpur is the head-quarters of the Kulu tahsil ond of a 
police circle (thana) ; it is situated at the janction of the Beas 
and the Sarvari at an elevation of 4,092 feet above sea-level. The 
popolution is a littl under 4,000 souls. ,/The town lies to the 
west of the Beis and north of the Sarveri, oceupying the platean 
on the top of the high bank overlooking the two streams ; it 
was once surrounded by a wall, and most have been a place of 
some strength, ‘ 


The fortifications have now been razed; and there remain only 
two gateways standing at the northern and southern ends of the 
town, The palace is a large rambling’ building in -the atyle 
in.vogue in Kiln, with sloping slate roofs and cut-stone walls, 
filling the whole of the south-east angle of the town and com- 
manding fine views up aitd down the valley - it is the residence of 
the jdgirdir family, the descendants of the ancient kings. Sul- 
tinpur was first occupied by the Kiln Raéjis, in the reign of 


Jagat Singh, already spoken of as contemporary: with the 


Y a 


Emperors Shih Jahan and Avrangzib, who obtained it by con- 
quest from Sultan Chand, Raja of Lag. Prior to this time the 
eapitul of the Kiilu Réjés had been at Nagar, higher up the Beas. 
Moorcroft, who passed through it in 1820, deseribes it as an 


- insignificant village. There are now nearly 500 houses, To the 


north of. the town is a suburb, originally- eccupied by certain 
religious mendicants, and hence known us a&hara, covering the 
level ground between the Bess and the base of the high bank on 
which the town is situated. This subarb forms the winter quar- 
ters of m considerable colony of Lahulis, who hore seek a refuge 
from the rigours of their native climate, It boasts of a nomber 
of shops, owned by tradesmen from Kangra, Lahol and Ladak, 
and a sarci bas been erected. ‘The traders of the town are all 
foreigners, from the Punj4b or from Labul and Ladaik, engaged 
‘athe transit trade between the plains on the one side and Leh 
and Central Asia on the other. The tabsil and thana occupying 
a fort-like square with an open court-yard, lie to the south of 
the town on the opposite bank of the Sarvari, whieh is crossed by 
a eingha and lower by a foot-bridge. ‘The other public buildinga 
are a dispensary, post-office and a rest-honse. The latter isata 
short distance to the.west of the tahsil. 


- An important fair (ns to which see anfe, Chap. IV) ia held 
every year about October in the plain to the front of the tahafl. 


Nagar, the ancient capital of the Kiln Raéjas, and now the 
residence of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of -the tahsil 


| Chapter 1V 


Towns. 
Bultéupor. 
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is situated on the left bank of the Beds some twelve miles, ina 
straight line north of Sultanpur, It is said that the site was 
first oceupied by Réja Rajendra Pél; but itis doubtful whether 
the present town can claim to be even the remains of the former 
capital.; for the popular belief is that a large extent of rain, termed 
thawa, some little distance up the hill-side to the east of the 
castle, was the actual city of olden times. It ceased to be the 
capital, as already related, in the 17th century in the time of Raja 
Jaggat Singh. The same Jaggat Singh, however, restored the 
palace or castle, and it is to him that the present buildings are 
attributed. They were in an almost roinous state when the 
country passed under British rule. Captain Hay, the first Assist. 
ant Commissioner in charge of the tahsil, put a portion of it in 
repair, and it has now become State property. The situation 
of the palace is peculiarly prand. It commands an extensive 
view of the Beds valley, and is itself a conspicuous object from 
below. The windowsof the upper storey are forty feet above the 
foundations ; the ground slopes rapidly away at asteep incline 
for several hundred feet, and then more gently for a thousand 
feet mora down to the river bank. 

There are several other large villages similar to Nagar, both 
in the Kilo and inthe Sardj tabsil ; their general character has 
been described in Chapter I, 
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Appendix I. 
Lust of Kothis and Phatis in Kulu Proper, with their areas and assessments. 
= — a i ——— = - 7 = a 
1] 2 of 4 5 LF 7 | 8 
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APPENDIX I—continued. 
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__ | Shatin a tues ae | RE 500 11 
= Nagoyi a oe Ha ha o43 B25 | 2 
= Manéli wie | Se Be a51/° . 500 1 
Ss Buria ee ba Prt ana 2 7o0 “0 l 
= | Palehiin =r ‘ie =u —a a56 220 
Total Kothi yt 2,216 2,706 | 
= | Bashist aT eae eae ee 45 | 1,100 
a Prini bie oie be th hon mo ook 1,450 | 
Be Jagat Sokh oe aati ini oom 445 1,700 
= | Gojra ... “ee “eg tee 7 | 215 720 
— = 4 cc — 
= if Total Kothi 1,387 4,080 
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3 S's lash hig er ak pee fo dh 195 700 | 
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APPENDIX I—continuad. 
ie 
fe ASSESSMENT. 
= NAME OF Poati, Talsit ‘3 ‘t Rate per nero of 
: Kut. 2 re ag nseossment. 
aa) 6 los | 3 
fi 4 et nL 
Excluding | Including 
| talukdari, tilokddiri. « 
| Ta. | Re. n ri 
= | Manikaran eae aes 1,007 0 14 a 
= =| Shusham 0 uss ve | 534 Ol 6 
f : 
ra. | Total ) 1040] O12 3| O14 O 
= | ' = “a = 
= | Jari- ei 1,125 116 3 
ex | Barada O40 1 12 10 
ae | al 
i | Total ... 2063) 110 4] 114 1 
g | Shit... S14 112 6 us 
= | Jaln 688 114 1 t 
= = Chang tai | 1a @ 
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Rules and Notifications relating to the Kulu 


(I). Constitution of reserved demarcate 
(Se Punjab Gorernnient Notifications Nos. 208 dated 121 


APPENDIX II. 


Act Vil of 1878. 





lat Jun, 1896.) 


(II). Reserved trees. 


The 26th August 1890. 


forests made under the Indian Forest 


d and undemarcated forest. 
A May 1894, 280, 251 ond 282, dated 


_No, 408.—Netification,—His Honor the Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab is pleaged,, in 
accordance with Section 29 (a) of Act V11 of 1878, Indian Forest Act, to declare ihe fcllowing trees 
Within the areas declared protected forest by Notifications Nos, 280 and 281], dated Ist June 1896, to 


he reserved treca from the date of this Notification :— 


— = 





—ase 
——————— ee 


Ko, 


Co 


1 | Deodir a 
a nae 
a | Walout = 
4 bat 
6 

6 is 


“7 
= 
rt 
"e. 
] 
5 





10 | Silver fir ne 


11 : Yow sink 
12) Cypress ihe 
13 | Shisham ius 
14 | Olive = 


15 | Horse-chestout 
16 | Celtis 

li | Mulberry ban 
18 | Hill tan 

19 | Kakaran “nn 
Pt) | Poplar ste 








English Nomen, 








fe | Kelo keli diar.., an 
.. Shamshdd, jakri, chikri 


» | Khor, akbrot ... 
} 








Scientific Namea. 





ee rr es: 


Cedrus deodara, 


. | Boxad sempervirens, 


+ | Argo = nee 
+ | Maren, imbri, mara], shuko ,.. 
cae . Rosh ne wal 
ee | Chil oT ioe ans 
aa. | Bal le ay 


ws | 208, poi, badrai 
... | Rokhal rakhai.., 
| Deridoir oa ii 


* Tali, shisham ... M. 
| Kahn hat cast 
a | Rhanor Pa ite 


Bul] Khark, Ehirk ... Aa 
.. | Chan, chimo, krin .., 
so | Dark a 
«. | Kakaran oh 


ar Phals r ini eh 


Juggling regia. 
Fraxious floribunda, 
Ulmus Wallichiana, 
Alnce nitida. 

Pinus excelsn. 

Pinus longifolia, 


| Abies Bmithinon, 


.. | Abies Webbinna, 


. | Taxus baccata. 


| Cupressas torulosa, 


Delbengia sisaoo, 
Olea cuspidata, 
“Eeculos Indica. 
Celtis Australia, 
Morus scrratta. 


Cedrela serrata, 


. | Pistacia integerrima. 


Populus ciliata. 
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3 : The 6:h November 1806. 

No. 605.—Notification,—In continontion of Punjab Government Notification No, 408, deted 28th 
wt 1806, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased in accordance with Section 29 (a) of 
Act VII of 1878, Indian Forest Act, to declare tho trees specified in that Notification within the 
areas declared to be protected forests by Nutitication So, 282, dated Jat June 1600, to be reserved 

trees from the date of this Notification. iy Ey . 

(III). Rules regulating rights in Kulu forests., 
Tha vith November 1896, 


No. 07—Notification.—The following Rules apply to the orens declared Protected Forests 
under Chapter 1V of Act VI1 of 1878, Indion Forest Act, by Notification No, 260, duted Ist 
_ Jone 1806, by Notification No. 291, dated Ist June 1896, and by Notification No, 282, dated 1st Jone 
1896 ; 
end aro jesned under Section 31 of that Act with the ganciion of the Gorernor-General in 
Conncil. 
* 2% Except where tho contrary isstated, the roles apply to the protected forests of all classes. 
$. In these roles, onless there is something repugnant in the subject or context :— 


-« “Record of rights" means the recon] prepared in accordance with Section 28 of the 


Indian Forest Act. ‘ 

“ Rightholder™ meanga person to whoma right has been admitted inthe record of 
rights of any forest. 

“Trea” and “timber™ bare the same meaning ns in the Indian Forest Act. 

“Cattle ” ioclndes horses, mares, geldings, ponies, colts, fillies, males, oss, rome, owes, 
sheep, lambs, goats and kids, bot does net include elephants, camele, buffaloes 
and pigs. 

“Land assessed to revenue” inclodes land recorded inthe Land Revenue Records os 
belonging to private persons, and linble to osgcsament, thongh po reyenne was 


charged upon it in the internal distribution (biehh) of the last nasescment. and alan 


of the Assistant Commissioner, Ith Elle permission 
4. The Local Government may at any time in exercise of the powers conferred, and in 

the manner prescribed by Chapter 11 of the Indian Forest Act (VII of 1878), apply to thoge are 
or to any of them the provisions of the said Chapter, and so remove them from the operation of these 


5 (1). The grazing of buffalocs is prohibited except with the permission of the Foroat 


(8). Tho Forest Officer may give permission to the proprictors of caltivated land in the Kéln 
Bub-Division assessed to revenue aod totheir sgricoltural tenants to graze buffaloes kept for their 
a or domestic porposes in undemarcnted forests where there is noriek of damage to tree 
growth : 

provided that permission shall not be given if the right-holdersio the forest show rensonal: 
and aofficiont cause to the contrary, | ee “ 9 
6, Tho grasing of cottle in lat and 2nd class demarcated forests is prohibited except by 
right-holders in the exercise of richta admitted in the record of rights: 
provided that nothing in this rule shall prevent right-hokders from grating any number of 
cows, bollocks and calres belonging to themec!tes, and a number of sheep and goats belonging to 
themselves, not more than 30 per cent. in excess of the number they posseseed at the host OFeCeeMent 
of the revenue, 
, 7. (1). Except as provided in Rale 23, no peracn other than proprietors of cultivated la 
“os the Kulu Sub-Division asseszed to revonue and their agricultural tenouta shall graze cattle a 
: Tantei ret , i 7 #, oH 












o FGeh proprietor or tenant shall graze in any undemarcated forest any cattle exce 
Phim fer his own domestic of agricaltaral (not including pastoral) viinonie : —=— 
ded that nothing in this rule shall prevent any such proprietor or tenant f ai 
ber of cows, bullocks ant cols Lesspscaliag’ to erie ands numbér of vidi erosion 
ae maelf, not more than-30 per cent. in excess of the number he ak WE bee cs 
assessmentofthe reveme. Powsessed nt the leont 


i 
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§. (1).. Nothing in the last two preceding roles shall prevent Gaddi shepherds on their 
way throogh Kiln from grazing their focks in those 2nd class demarcated and undemarcated forests 
through which they have o right of way from Loth Jaif to the end of Hdr and from 15th Bhadrow tw 

20th Assan, or for aoch longer periods as the Assistant Commissioner may fix. 


(2). Without the permission of the Assistant Commissioner in writing, Gaddi shepherds 
may not halt their docks in protected forests for more than one bight at any single halting place: 
and halting places shall be at leaet Give miles apart. ) aa 


9. The removal of fallen leaves from Jet ond 2nd class demarcated forests is prohibited 
except by rightholders in the exercise of o right admitted in the record of rights. 


10. The lopping, cutting, barking, ringing and removal of timber and treca in Ist and 2nd 
class demarcated forests are forbidden except by right-holders in t arcise of m& recorded rishi 
~~ and subject to the provisions of Eules 12, 13, ni be ga enc biarcithad a ned Fagot 


ll, (1). Except ss providedin Rule 23, no person other than Sabare of cultivated 
land in the Kalo Sub-Division assessed to revenue and their setieaburel tenet tenants shall lop, cut, 
bark, ring, or remorb timber or trees in any uodemarcated forest, | 


(2). No such proprietor or tenant shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove any timber or trees 
reserved by Notifications No. 408, dated 26th August 1396, and No. 605, dated th November 1596, 
in an undemarcated forest situnted in a Eothi other than that in which his land is situated except 
in the exercise of a right admitted to him in the detailed record for each kothi. 





(3). No such proprietor or tenant shall lop, cot, bark, ring ‘or remore any timber or treea 

in an undemarcated forest except for his own domestic or agricultural (not including pastoral) pur- 

: nor shall he do so for any sach purpose unless jc falls under one of the headings in paragraph 
Division. ; 

12. (1). Exoopt a8 provided in Rule 13, timber and trees of the kinds reserved by Notifi- 

cation No, 408, dated 20th August 1996, and by Notification No, 605, dated 6th November 1806. 





vis.— 
Superior Reverted Trees, Inferior Reserved trees, 

FP. Deodir, ll. Olive, 

2, Hox, 12, Elm, 

3. Walnut, 13. Yew, 

4, Ash, 14, Cypress, 

&. Alder, 15. Horse-chestnui, 

6. Hue pine, 16, Celtis, 

7. Chil, 17. Malberry, 

5. ale 18. Hill Tan, 

9. Gilver fir, 19. Kakaran, 

10. Shisham, 20. Poplar, 


may not be cut. lopped, barked or removed without the permit of the Assistant Commissioner 
or tho Forest Officer, 


(2). In cases where revenue bas been assecsed on the rightto timber onder the Isod revenua 
BSSeeement, no permit shall be granted until such revenue bas been paid. 


(3). Permits shall be held to have lapecd if the trees are not cut, lopped, barked or removed 
within the periods fixed in the permite, em 


13, No permit is necessary for doing any of the acta next hereinafter mentioned, but noth 
by oe shall confer pon any person any right not recorded in the record of rights as enjoyed 


The acts referred to are as follows :— 
(1) The cutting and removal of stumps of any kind, and of fallen timber except deodir, 
walnot, box and ash. , | 


(2) The cutting acd removal of— 
(2) any dry standing tree (not being deoddr, walnut, box and ash) in nd class de- 
marcated and in undomarcated forests; = a 
(b) any dry standing trea (not being deodir, walnut, box and ash) in let class demar” 
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that onless and until « sofficient nomber of trees are so marked, such trere may 
be cot and removed under the Permit of the Negi of the kath; in which the 
forest is situated, The Assistant Commissioner shall determine when wn soffi< 
clent nomber of trees has been marked, and the authority of the Negi to give 
permite shall then cease, ; 


Nothing in clanses (1) and (2) shall be deemed to allow the cutting and removal 
without a permit of any timber or dry standing treea from avy forest which . 


has been barned, 


(3) The cutting and removal. of any inferior reserved tree which has been specially 
marked by the Forest Officer. | 


(4) The lopping for fodder, manure, charcoal or other purpose of any inferior reserved 
tree, 


(5) The lopping for charconl of kfil (where the right haa hoen admitted in the Record 
Ri | 


M Rights), of of rai, for or chil, up to one-third of ite height in Sila Proper and 
Woaziri Ripi, to one-half in Inner Saraj, and to two-thirds in Cuter Boi dj, 


This clause »pplics oly to trees of more then two Adithe in girth at three jdfhs from the 


ground in Kiln Proper aod Wasfri Hapi, and of more then one hdth in girth wt 
three Adthy from the ground in Inner and Outer Sarij, 


(6) (a) The lopping for manure in Ist Class demarcated foresta (where the right has bern 
recorded) of any Fuperior reserved tree except deodir, walnut, box and ash 
within such period or Periods, not being in aggregate more than four months or leas 
than two months in each year, and at such times as the Deputy Commissioner shall 
fiz, opon the report of the Assistant Commissioner and the Forest Otheer, 

(6) ‘The lopping for manure in Sod class demareated and in ubdermarcated forests of any 
superior reserved tree except deodar, walnut, box and ash, » 

This clone is subject to the same conditions as to the. girth of the tree and the height to 
which it may be lopped ns are imposed in clause (4). 

(7) ‘The cutting and removal of one branch ofa yew suitehle for the Baster Deo (house. 
held god) on the cOneltruction of a now dwelling house, 

(8) The cutting and removal for biers of two rai poles of not more than a Adth in girth 
ot breast height, or, when roi tress are not readily accesssille, of two poles of the 

- same dimensions of any kind of trees except deodar, walout, box and aah 


Forest Officer), deodar, walnut, box and nah. 

Notice of all such cuttings most be pi 
days. 

(10) The cottiog and remaral for making agriculture implements and domestic utensils of 
any tree of not more than one Adth in girth ot breast height of any kind except 
deodir, waluut, box, ash and dail, 

Kail'trees also may becut sod removed whore a tight thereto has been wimitted in the 
record, but such treea cut for the aday of the ploagh may not be mora than one 
Adth and for the shamdi got more than two Adthe in girth ut breast height, . 


comet allwuch cuttings must be given to the rdka or other Forest Official within ten 
lays. 


14. Trecs granted by the Assistant Commissioner or Forest Officer inay not be cut or removed 
marked by « Forest Oficial ; Pa, 


| Provided that unless and until # safficient number of trees have heen marked in a forest by 
the Forest Officer, tha Negi of the both in which the forests named in tho permit is situated Int ¥ 
ee the permit mark the trees of the kind and size and to the number oulered 


4) 
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| » Tho Assistant Commissioner shall determine when o sufficient nomber of trees hare been 
1 i marked, and the anthority of the Negi to mark trees «hall then cease, 

15. Trees shall be marked fn a forese in which tho epplicant for a permit haa oe right to trees. 
| provided that when the Depoty Commistioner bas decided, on the report of the Forest 
Officer, that in the then state of thet forest the cutting of trees there would tend to its destruction, 
the trees granted shall in that case be marked in another forest which shall be as conveniently 
situated for the parprses of the applicant as the demands of forest conservancy and the require- 

moots of right-bolders will admit, : 

16. No tree standing within 10 yards of any publio road may be cut oxcept with the por- 
tmission of the Assistant Commissioner, 

17. Deodar treea will be given only for irrigation channels, for the construction and repair of 
temple buildings, and for the doora and windows of dwelling houses, 

18. (1). Green deodsr treea shall not be cut within 40 yards of any temple or of any build- 
ing connected with any temple, 

(2). Dry deodar trees standing within tho spnee above defined may bo cut and removed only 
for the repaira of the temple buildings. : 

19. Where trees bare been given for building parposes, the building shall be consirncted with" 
= ee the kethi where the cultivated land, on account of which the trees sre given, is 

at 

20. The Deputy Commissioner ia empowered to arrange with right-holders in any forest the 
quantity of timber per ancum to be granted to them for building purposes, and the quantity thus fred 
shall be distributed among the right-boldera by the Negi, or in auch other way as may have been 
agreed apPoo. 

21. When the house of a right-holder has been destroyed by fire or broken down by snow or | 
otherwise, or when, for other snfficient reason, timber is urgently required, the Assistant Com- 
missiuner or Forest Officer shall at once pass orders on the application for a permit without regard 
to any time that may be fixed for granting permita. | 

22. No forest produce acquired under these rules or by right-holders inthe exercise of right 

| ma) be sold or bartered or applied to any but the purpose for which wae it acquired : 
a - > provided that nothicg in this rule shall prevent the sale of bamboos, fruits, flowers, medicinal 
roots and joaves, honey, graca, frewood, torches, charcoal, lime, slates and plastering earth, 

23. Non-agricalteral residents and travellers and tradera passing through Kilo may, if the 
right-holders do not object, graze their own cattle, collect dry fallen wood (not being deodér, wal-ub 
bor or ash) and cot grass in the ondemarcated forest of the kothi in which they reside or through 
wkich ore are passing, bot these licensea may be exercised only for their own domestic require- 
ments, while bund ide travelling in Kdlu, and in case of abuse may be withdrawn by Govorn- 
ment. . , 

| 24. No grasa land may be burned without the permission of the Assistant Commissioner 
or Forest Officer, 

25. In the undemarcated forests no land may be broken up or cleared for cultivation or for 
any othor porpose without the permission of the Assistant Commissioner. 

26. New quarries may not be opened without the permission of the Asvistant Commissioner 
or Forest Officer, 

27. The felling and removal of trees, timber and other forest prodvce for trade, and the 
granting of licenses to fell and remere trees, timber or other forest produce for trade, and the pay- 
meotas to be made in respect thereof, shall be at the discretion of the Forest Officer, acting under the 
control of the Depoty Commissioner, 

The Forest Officer shall not fell or remove trees, timber or other forest prodoce, nor grant 
Hoenses for their removal to an extent that will interfere with the due sopply of the right-bolders. 


28. Nets, traps and snares may not be set in Wasiri Ripi without the permission of the Rai 

of Ripi, and in the reat of the Kalu Sub-Division without a permit from the Assistant Commis. 
ht } 

29, If the exercise of the rights as admitted in any forest would endanger bo existence of 

the forest, the Forest (ifficer, with the asnotion of the Deputy Commissioner, may define by number 
a or otherwise the eremsts extent to which the rights can efely be exercised over the foreat, ond 
“the extent to which each rightholder is, in accordance with paragraph 1($of the Heoord of Rights, 
entitled to exercise his rights, 2 ao 
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General Conditions for Ist Glase Protected Forests in she Kilu Sub- Division. 


1. This record has been prepared for the Purposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 

elon [idee Merl A, 1875, ned is applicable to the areas which 

Notification Ko, 250, dated let Jone 180, for Class Pro- have been declared protected foresia by the 
oled ea ia Kila Proper, Inner Baraj, Outer Sara} and notification mentioned in the margin. 


£. In this record, unless there is something repugnant in the subject or context— 
“Tree” and “ timber" have the same meaning o8 inthe Forest Act. 


“Cattle” has the samo meaning as in the Forest Act, except that it does not inclade 
elephants, camels, baffaloea, or piga. 
3. The soll and all the prodnee of these forests belong to Government subject to the recorded 
rights of user. 

4. The rights of user of right-holdors are appendant to cultivated land, assessed to revenue, 
inalnding cultivated land recorded st the Inst mrsesement of the revenue as waste belonging to 
vate perrona upon which, though liable to neeessment, po revenue was changed in tho internal 
with the permission of the Assistant Commissioner; and they ore ecquired and aliennted only with 
soch land. 


They are exercised only for the bond-fde ogricultoral and domestic purposes of the right- 
holders, and only in behalf of their own cotile, and not for the supply of tea or other industries, nor 
for purely pastoral as distinguished from agricultural Porposes, 


5, No forest prodnce acqnired by right-holders in the exercieo of there rights of user, except 


bamboos, fruits, flowers, medicinal roots and leaves, honey ocd gross, is gold or bas tered, or applied 
to any but the purpose for which it wae acquired. 

6, Troca for building P ret areca are not given when the zight-holder applying for them haa 
already got a suitable bnil ing in o reasonably convenient locality and of size sufficient for the 
requirements of a dond.fide native agricoltorist holding the land to which the right apperisins, 

7. When trees have been given for building purposes, the buildings hare been constrocted 
within the timita of the kothi where the cultivated land, on account of which the trees are given, 
is i ie 

8, Green deodir trees are not cut in the close vicinity of any temple or of any building 
connected with any temple. Dry deodir trees standing in the close vicinity of any temple or of any 
building connected with any temple are ent and removed only for the repaira of the temple 

‘building, 


9 Whorever a limit in time haa not been imposed on the 


: exercise of any right, it does not of - 
necessity follow that the right is in reality exercised every day and nlways all ad 


| : | @ year round, but it 
implies that the periods during which the right is exercieod depend on circu BG varicds antl 
changin thet ¢ is impossible to fixthem, S Mstances #0 various an 
10, All rights admitted are anbject tu the limitation that they may not hb earedaak iS 
extent that may endanger the existence of the forest over which the ebte tae ph slang - Air 
exercise of the righta ns admitted would endanger the existence of the forest, a limitation must be 
pings ok a netsh of ee nnd in that cnse the extent of the righta of right-holders 
inier se shall oe proportionate to the revenue assegsed or that might b | pes 
land to which the right is appendant. " BS* be assessed, in respect of tho 
Hi. _Tho proprietors of land and aleo their agricultural tenants exercise the rights | 
SMe ras tach forest to be s pendant to their-Iand, subject to the acura 
imitations prescribed, but tennants-ot.yi Eet treos for buildi ati atc an 
prietors of their land. nilding purposes only through the pro- 
12. Wherever in the detailed record of rights the right to minor forest 
means A righ: ; ‘oral oe rN ae produce is admitted, 
tai ~ tape to remove for any agricultural or domestic purpose the following articles of forest 


(1), Grose, boran, kadéri, jardhn, churwachi, sheroli, and such like forest prodoce, 
(2. Jagri, gugal, eklbfr, karo, patfa, and other much like roota, 


(3°. grr Walnuts, banafsha and ether flowers, froite ond medicinal plants and 
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iil (3). 

- - 1%. Wherever the right to lop, bark, cut and remove inferior trees, or to cut and remote 

; fallen trees and dry standing trees is admitted in the detailed record of rights, it moans o right to do 
theso acta for the following agricultural and domestio purposes :— 


(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 
(5). 
(u). 
‘ (7). 
(8). 
(9). 
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Wild honey. 
The various kinds of bam boos. 


Fuel ; charooal. 
Fences. 
Agricultaral and domewtic implementa, 
Building purposes. 
Cremation purposes. 
Manure. 
Incense and other such uses. 
Tanning, rope-makiog, oil-making:. 


14 Whorever in-the detailed record of rights a right to timber is admitted, it means a right 
to Hmber and trees for the following purposes :— 


(1). 


(2). 
(3). 
(4). 


For the construction and repair of dwelling houses, cattle and grasa sbeds, and otber 
agricultural buildings. 
For the construction and repair of temples and of buildings atiached to temples, 
For the ark of the deofde aod other such purposes, 
For grain boxes, irrigation channels, agricultural and domestic implements, and 
other such purposes. 


15. Wherever right of way ia recorded, the ronda and paths are used by cattle unless tho 


contrary is stated. 
16. In Inoer and Outer Sarij tho propriotora of cultivated land assessed to revenne ect nots, 
traps and snares for the capture of hawks and musk-deer in the foresta of their kothis, 


17, The rights of the Jigirdir of Rapi Wazfri as such in these forests haye been separately 


Fi 






(1). 

(2). 

(3). 

(4). 

(5). 

(6). 

a, (7). 
(8). 

(9). 

(10). 
(11). 
(12). 
(13). 
(14). 

- (15). 
(16). 
(a7). 
(18). 
(19). 
(Lo). 


soorded, aod the preceding paragraphs do not apply to him, 
18. Timber lying within the highest water-level of the large streams mentioned below has 
ot bean removed except small piecea which one man can carry— 


Beas, below Kolong Bridge. 

Solang Gahr, below Scolang hamlet. 

Alaini Nal, below Monali Nagar road. 

Fojlati Nal, below Kukri hamlet, 

Sarvari Nal, below Gramang hamlet. 

Parbati River, below Phulga hamlet. 

Grahan Nal, below ita junction with the Garth Nal. 
Shat Nal, bolowits junction with the Dohora Nal. 

Hurla Nol, below its junction with the Mauihar Nal. 

Jiwa Nal, below the Ghatipat Dhar. 

Siinj River, below the Humkani Forest. 

Tirthan Hiver, below the Rolla Forest. 

Balhachan Nal, below the Bang Dhar Forest. 

Kulwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlat. 

Juphra Gad, below tha Kajlahr Forest. 

Bahu Gad, below the Ghaner Ealaun Forest. 

Bison Gad, below the Shahad hamlet. 

Kurpan Gad, below the Shili Girchi Forest. 

Mahali Gad, below the Barati Forest. 

Batloj River, tho whole right bank on the border of the Kala Sub-Division, 


—— 
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General Conditions for 2nd Olass Protected Forests in tha K t/a Sub-Divigion. 


1, This record bas been prepared for the purposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 
: Seon tame een 1878, and is applicable to the areas which 
Votifiestion No. 341, dated Int June 18M, for 2nd Olsen Pro- have been declared protected foresta 
wae ee tae ari), Outer Sard and by the notification mentioned in the 
rin, 
&. In this record, unless there ia something repugnant in the subject or context— 
“ Trees" and “ timber™ have the same moaning agin the Forest Act, 
“Cattle has the same meaning as in the Forest Act, except that it does not include 
elephants, camola, buffaloes or pigs, 

3. Tho soil and all the produce of these forests belong to Government subject to the recorded 
righta of neer. 

4. Tho rights of user of right-holdara are appendant to cultivated land, nasssaed to revenue, 
including cultivated land recorded at tha last hesament of ihe revenue a9 waste belonging ta 

irate persons upon which, though lisble to MeeMMAnt, 2o revenues was charged in tha internal 
ial (bichh), and also land brought ander onltiration since Inat Asesiment of the revenge 
with the permission of the Assistant Commissioner; and they are acqiired aad alienated only with 
soch land. 

They aro oxorsised only for tha bon4.fide agriculteral and domeastio purposes of tha right- 
holders, aod only in behalf of their own oattle, and not for the supply of tea or other industries, nor 
for purely pastoral as distingaished from agricaltural Purposes. 

6, Wo forest prodace arquired by right-holdera in the oxerciae of these rights of near, except 
bamboos, fraits, flowers, medicinal roots and leaves, honey and grat, is sold or bartered, or applied 
to aoy bat tho purpose for which it waa acquired, 

G. . Troos for building purposes are not given when tha: right-holder applying for thom has 
Qlready got m suitable bailding in a reasonably convenient locality and of «ize anfficiant for tha 
reqairemante of a bond-dde native agricalturist holding the land to which the right appertaing, 

7, When trees have been given for bailding purposes, the boildings have been constrootad 
Within the limits of the kothi where the cultivated land, on acoountof which the trees are given, is 


ee 


8. Grean deodir tress are not cut in the close vicinity of ay temple or of any 
connected with aay temple. Dry dooddr tress standing in the olog vicinity of any temple or of 
any building connected with any temple are cat and romovad ouly for the repaira of the tample 
%. Whenever a limit in time has not baen imposed on the oxarciss of any right, it doa not of 
necessity follow that the right isin reality exeaccised avery day and alwaya all tha year round, bat it 
implies that the pees daring which the right is ocarcigad depend on ciecumdtances #9 various aad 
Changing that it is impossible to Gx them. 

10 All rights admitted are subject to tho limitation thatthey mar not be extroised to an 
extent that miy endanger ths existence of tha foras: orer whioh thorights are admitted, If tha 
excreige of the rights a4 admitted would on langer the existance of tha foraat, « limitation mae be 
Placed on the oxarciss of thos rights, aniin thet cvs ths axcons of the rights of right-holders, 
infer ag shall bo proportionate to the rarvenaa aseaeed, or that might ba atsea@d, in respect of tha 
lnod to which tho right is appendant. 

11, The proprietors of land and their agricaltaral tennots exerciga euch of. the following 
rights se hare bean declared in tha datailed record of each forest to ba appendant to thelr m 
subject to the conditions and limications prasoribed; bat bunantd-at-will get trees for buildiag pur- 
poses only through the propriotors of their land :— 

(1). To graze cattle at the timas given in the record when any limit has been imposed, 
(2). Totake timber and treee— 

(«) for agricultural implements and domestic utensils ; 

(5) for the construction and repair of dwelling houswa, cattle and grass 
sheds, and other pgricalrural buildiogs, and also for grain bores and 
irrigation chaonels ; ; 

(c) for the construction and repair of temples and of dwellinzs attached to 
temples ; 


—_ — 
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(@) for the ark of the deotds and other such purposes ; 
) 4 (e) for the bier and the cremation of the dead; 
aC : (f) for fuel and for charcoal for smithy purposes; 
| (9) for tanning ond such like purposes 
(3). To take the following articles of forest produce :— 
(a) Grossof all kinds for fodder, thatching, rope- making, and other domestic 
and agricultural purposes. 
(6) Flowers, ferns, plants for medicinal, domestic and agricultural purposes. 
(¢) Broshwood for fencing and other purposes. 
(d) Branches of trees for fodder, manure, hedges, charcoal and ropes. 
(ce) Fallen leaves for manure. 
(/) Leaves and bark of certain trees and shrubs for tanning, incense, rope- 
making, medicinal and other purposes. 
(9) Dry wood for fuel, torches and other purposes. 
(A) Fruits and roota for food, washing, dyeing, medicinal and other such pur- 
poses, 
(i) Stumps of trees for torches and manufacture of oil. 
(J) Bamboos for basket-making and other purposes. 


(4) Stones, slates, earth, clay aod limestone for building, plastering, for the 
manufacture of earthen veecels, mill stones and other purposes. 


(1) Wild honey. 
12, For the purposes of this record trees are divided into two classes— 
lat Class, find Clare, 
Kail. Yow. 
Chil. Bhisham. 
Rai, Olive, 
| ae ae chestnut, 
2 — Walnat. Mulberry. 
— Bor. Darl. 


13. Tn; the axerciss of the rights detailed in paragraph 11, all 2nd olass tress are 
lopped, barked, cut and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen. 


14, The following rights are exercised in respect of tho lst class trees :— 
(1) ‘They are cut and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen, for the 
followiug purposes :— 
(@) Agricaltural and domestic implements and wtensils, 
(6) Building purposes, grain boxes, irrigation channels, 
(c) Construction and repain of temples. 
(d) Ark of the deotds, 
(e) Biers and cremation of the dead. 
(2). Except ricer wife glx treea and dry standing tress of the lst class ora cut and 
removed for fael and charcoal as well aa for the purposes detailed in (1), and 
the stumps ok deodir are also taken. 


(3). Green rii, toa, chfl, and, falling these, kdil, are cut and removed for the bier and 
for cremation of the dead.. 

(4). Deanen Oe Few exiteble fie, tie Bact Dep (hommeenk 808) 1 eng anil rltasves 
on the construction of a new dwelling bouse, 

(§). The following trees are lopped for fodder and other purposea — 
Elm. Mulberry, 
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(8). Eail, chil, ri, tos are lopped for charcoal, but not to the top, 
(7). In Kilo Proper riiand tos, andin Wazfri Répi, Inner Sarij and Outer Surdj, 
kail, chil, rii and tos are lopped for manore, but not to the top, ae 
(3). In Outer Sardj, where other suitable trees cannot be found, kail and rii, suitable 
for the sanj and ehamai of the plough, are cut and removed. 
15. In Inner and Outer Barij the Proprietors of cultivated land sssessed to reronue set 
nets, traps and snares for the captore of hawks and musk deer in the foresta of their kothiz. 
16. The rights of the Jigirdir of Ripi as such in those forests have been separately recorded, 


end the preceding paragraphs do not apply to him. . 
17. Timber lying within tho highest water-lovel of the large streams mentioned below has . 
not been removed except emall picces which one Man can carry :— . 
(1). Besa, below Kolong Bridge, 
(2). Solang Gahr, below Solang hamlet. 
(3). Alnini Nal, below Monali Nagar road. _ 
(4). Fojlati Nal, below Kukri hamlet. » 


(5). Sarvari Nal, below Gramang hamlet, 
(6). Parbati River, below Phulga hamlet. 
(7). Grohan Nal, below ita junction with the Garth Nal, 
(8). Bhat Nal, below its junction with the Dohora Nal, 
(9). Hurla Nal, below its junction with the Manihar Nal. 
(10). Jiwa Nal, below the Ghatipat Dhar. 
(11). Sainj River, below tke Humkanj Forest, 
(12). Tirthan River, below the Rolla Forest. 
(13), Balhachan Nal, below the Baog Dhar Foreat. 
(14). Eulwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlet, 
(15), Jophra Gad, below the Kajlahr Forest, 
(16). Baho Gad, bolow the Ghaner Kalaun Forest. + ; 
(17). Bisua Gad, below the Shahad hamlet. ; | 
(18). Kurpan Gad, below the Shili Girchi Forest, 
(19). Mahali Gad, below the Barati Forest, . 
(20). Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border of the Kulu Sab-Division, 5 


ITI, 
Record of Rights and General Conditions for the undemarcated foresta of the Hdlu Sub-Division. 


J. This record has been prepared for the Purpogea of Soction 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 
| 1878, and ig applicable to the - 
Notification No, 352, dated lat Jana 1990, for undgmarestod forgsts in areas which hare been declared | 
the Fala Sab-Dirision, ph baes : c 
Protected foresta by tho noti. * 
fication mentioned in the mar. 
prin. 


*. In this record unless there is something repugoant in the subject or context— 
“ Tree" and “ timber " have the game Meaning a4 in the Forest Act. i 
* Cattle " has the same meaning og in the Forest Act, except that it does pot inc 
elephants, camels, buffaloes or pigs. 3 > ae . 
3 In Kélo Proper, Inner and Outer Barij the soil and all the produce of these forests 
belong to Government, subject to the recorded righta of user. 
_ In Waziri Rapi the soil of these foreate belongs to the Rai, bat all the forest produce belongs 
to the Government, subject to the recorded rights mf : is bh 
_ _ 4. The righta of user of right-holders are appendant to cultivated land, assessed to revenue 
incladiag cultivated land recorded mt the last assessment of the rovenua as waste Seloacig ates 
: fapan which, though liable ta MeEessmont, ne trae was charged in the internal istelbation 








= 
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They are exercised only for the bond.fde agriculioral ond domestic purposes of tho right-hold- 
ers, ond only in bebalfof their own cattle, and not for the supply of tes or other industries, nor for 
purely pastoral ow distinguiehed from agricultoral purposes. 

6. No forest produce acquired by right-holdera in the exerciao of these rights of naer, except 
hamboos, fruits, fowers, medicinal roote and leaves, honey ond graze, ia sold or bartered, or applied 
to any bat the purpose for whioh it was acqoired. é 

6. Trees for building purposes are not given when tho right-holder applying for them has 
already gota suitable bnilding in a ressonnble convenient locality and of size eufficiont for the 
requirements of o bowd-fde native ogriculturist holding the land tu which the right appertains. 

7. Wheo trees have been given for building purposes, tho buildings have been congtrneted 
within the limits of the Lothiwhero the cultivated Jand, on sccoant of which the trees aro given, is 
sitoated. 

§ Green deodir trees aro not cut in the close vicinity of any temploor ofany building 
connected with any temple. Dry deodir treea standing in the close vicinity of any temple or of any 
boilding connected with any temple are cot and removed only for the repairs of the templo buildings. 

0 Wherever o limit in time has not boen imposed on the exercise of any right it does not of 
necessity follow thet the right isin reality exercised every doy ond always all the year round, but it 
implies that the periods during which the right is exercised depend on circumstances eo various and 
changing that it is impossible to fix them. 

10, All righta admitted are subject to tke limitation that they may not bo exercised to an 
extent that may endanger the existence of the forest over which the rights ore odmitted. If the 
exercise of the rights as admitted would endanger the existence of the forest, a limitation muat be 
placed.on the exercise of those rights, andin that case the extent of thorighta of mght-holdera 
infer s¢ shall be proportionate to the revenue assessed, or that might be assessed, in respect of the 

land to whichihe right is appendant, 
WL. The following are the rights for the exerciee of which in undemarcated forests provision 
io made in this record :— 
(1). To graze cattle. 
(2). To take timber and trees— “ 
(7) for agricultural implementa ani domestic utensils ; : ‘ap 
(bt) for the constraction and repsir of dwelling-honses, cattle and grasa sheds, 
and other ogricultural buildings, and also for grain boxes and irrigation 
cebannels ; 
(c) for the constrnetion and repair of temples and of dwellings attached to 
temples ; 
(dq) for the ark of the deofds and other such purposes; 
(e) for the bier and the cremation of the dead ; 
Qf) for fuel and for charcoal for amithy Purposes ; 
(g) for tanning ond euch like purposes. 
(3). To tnke the following articles of forest prodoce :— | 
(2) Grass of all kinds for fodder, thatching, rope-making, and other domestic and 
agricaltaral porposes. 
(3) Flowers, ferns, plants for medicinal, domestic and agricultural purposes, 
(¢) Beoshwood for fencing and other purposes. 
(4) Branches of treea for fodder, manure, hedges, charcoal and ropes, 
(ce) Fallen loaves for manure, 
() Leaves ond bark of certain irees ond shrobs for tanning, incense, rope. 
making, medicinal nnd other purposes, 
(v) Dery wood for fuel, torchos and other purposes. 
(4) Fruita and roota for food, washing, dyeing, medicinal and other such purposes, 
(i) Stumps of trees for torches and manufacture of oil. 
(j) Bamboos for basket-makiog and other purposes, 
(*) Stones, alates, enrth, clay and limestone for buildings, plastering, for the 
manufacture of corthen vessels, mill stones and other purposes, 
(!) Wild honey, 
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_ 12%. Proprietors of cultivated land in the Edila Sub-Division assessed to revenue and their 
Ticoltural tenante may exercise over the timber and trees of the let class in undemarcated forests 
Situated in kothis other than that in which their land is situated only ench righta as have been 
cilmitted to them in the detailed recerd for each kothi, 
| Por the rest they may exercise in any ondemarcated forest all or any of the rights montioned 
Above to which they sre now entitled, provided that such rights shall bo exercised subject to the 
limitations laid down in this record. 
13, For the purposes of this record treea are divided into two classea— 


lst Clasz, 2nd Ciaas, 
Deodar. Alder, | All other trees, 
Rail, Yew. 
Chil. Shisham., 
Rai. Olive, 
rss Horse cheatnont., 
| : Kirk. 
W alnnt, Mulberry. 
Rox. Darl. 
_Elm Enakarin, 
Ash, Phala, 


fucked obi aud renoted, Wuathas dey & prose, Matting etalon? see 
15. The following rights are exerciged in respect of the lst class treea -— - 
(1). They are cut and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen, for the following 
purposes :— 
(a) Agricultural and domestic implements and utensils, 
(¢) Building purposes, grain boxes, irrigation channels. 
(c¢) Construction and repair of temples. 
(2) Ark of the deotds, 
(ce) Biers and cremation of the dead. 

(2). Except deodir, fallen trees and dry standing trees of the Ist class are ent and removed 
for fuel and charcoal as well as for the purposes detniled in (1), and the stumps of 
deodir are alao taken. 

(3). Green rai, tos, chil, and, failing those, kail, are cot and removed for the bier and for 
cremation of the dead. 

(4). Pate ess * etary od "seed Ti (household god) ia ent and remored on 

(5). The following trees are lopped for fodder and other Purposes -— 


Elm. » iad Mulberry. 
Olive. Darl, 
Horse chestnot. ; Kakariin. 
Kirk. Phals, 


(8). Enil, chil, rii, toa are lopped for charcoal, but not to the top. 
(7). In Kalo Proper rij ond tos,ond in Wasfri Ripi, Inner Sardi and Onter &: 
chil, rai and tos are lopped for manure, but aS to the top. Garhi, katt 
(8). In Outer Sarij, where other suitable tree. t be fa it and yét entlahia | 
the sanj and shamai of the plough, ge ‘and potied ian knit and rél;suitable for 
16. In Inner and Outer Sarij the proprietors of cultivated land nssceged 
nels, traps and snares for the capture of hawks and usk deer in the foreats of thelr Min pare 
17. The righte of the Jagirddr of Rapi as euch in these foreria bat pet ie 
gud -the preceding paragraphs do not amety ‘an da in these fo are been separately recorded, 
18. Timber lying within the highest water-level of the Te : oe 
aot been removed except amall pleces which one onan Streams mentioned below bas 
(1). Beds, below Kolong Bridge. 
(2). Solang Gahr, below Solang hamlet. 
(3). Alaini Nal, below Monali Nagar road. 
(4). Fojlati Nal, below Kokri hamlet. 


Fs 
- 
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(5). Sarvari Kal, below Gramang hamlet. 
. (8). Parbati River, below Phulga hamlet. : 
(7). Grahan Nal, below its junction with the Garth Nal. 
(8). Shit Nal, below ite junction with the Dohora Nal. 
(9). Horla Nal, below ita junction with the Manihar Nol. 
(10). Jiwa Nal, below the Ghatipat Dhir. 
(11). Ssinj River, below the Hamkani Forest. 
(12). Tirthan River, below the Rolla Forest. 
(18). Dalhachan Nal, below the Bung Dhir Forest. 
(14). Enlwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlet. 
(15). Jophra Gad, below the Kajlahr Forest. 
(16). Baho Gad, below the Ghaner Ealaun Forest. 
(17). Bison Gad, below the Shahad hamlet. 
(18). Eurpan Gad, below the Bhili Girchi Forest. 
(19). Mahali Gad, below the Bariti Forest. 
(20). Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border of the Kila Sub-Division, 
(V). Closed arenas. 
an _ haa Se als onor the Lieutenant G or | = 
ee with aban ae dex Vil of 1878.the Indian Porest fun te doce tio een 
tained in the following teble to be closed ngainst the rights of private persons for n period of 20 years 
from the date of thia Notification, or for auch shorter period as may be found sufficient; provided 
that such of these areas as have been cloned before tho date of this Notification shall not be kept 
closed for more than 20 years from the date on which they were so cloxed :— 

















= 
: 
) = 
v a -- Name of Eothi. Name of Forest, i Hewanes, 
Monali ane | Bajranndi oe | 720 
oe Shalingarh w= | 20 
Pee eet lS 
Drunodbar ae aoe | 42 
Padri Chalanun oe |" Ft 
. Hareni the Ber Dhag , 15 
| Bomban ee oe : 
agar” Ratahir ‘ 
* Deoban soa fa-# 16 
Jangar Kolaon abe 12 
Seani ba Bae a 
| Ledi Chalaun ai a 
= ieevrelch "| 90 | srhie:focest Will tiok’ Ke closed’ sgutaes 
orung * ane . | Fojal Kalaun nee 80 | hia fo bafta closed Agains 
¥ = om : all rights ; psthe will remain open ; bdn 
and mohre will be lopped for fodder; 
dry leaves for mancre will be collected 
from Baisnkh 22od to f0th, ond from 
Mangelr 22nd to dinh; and dry wood 
for foel may be taken. 
Baisan ie . | Shilagabr ... z ‘ ; 
ee Bejuni (undemarcated) 6 
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e 
a 
Name of Eothi. Nome of Forest, = RemMABES, 
| ¥ 
| = 
| bet 
Gari aie 7 Devi-di-jbir few ei] | 
| Gojar Sil ws 12 
Dugi t vo» | Soja Bakarkydra i) 
Mahan Aja Bie = | Ohota Shiner 60 
Bbokhan ann | Hindraban a 
Telokpor nee es | Latore in 67 
Kharagarh ... o» | Blajdbar = o 
|—~Balono a ‘iy 7 
Plich a » | Kime Kolauo ro eee 
Choini_ ") .+ | Chiliéla Dhar we | 45 
Fandrabia ana an Jiya agua eae ] 
Tikar eae eee 25 
Himri aan oom, | Rimgarh eae aon 50 
Shila on _ 20 
Naraingarh ono oon Kut ent fan 7 
" Kijari sae nae Di} 
Jalori pe ws | Phon vai 20 
Janja im «» | Bagiglai Paneo 5 
Raghopor ak . | Saslandslip ... - 15 
Kot ... = «+ | Dimkri a a. | 283 | 
Khoruthnch 4... ws | 450 
Bahlan rt « | Dagar 2a ae 16 
| Savwani ‘ re 12 
Gopilpor ive JIaun oat ae 15 ° 
Banogi fre sie | Dalogi oo ane 25 
Khanidhar ... ag 
Barchi ea + | Balwagi 70 
Drad “4 = BO 
Lobr sat + | 200 
| Koiliban ae BO 
Kandwar av «| Reoni ‘es 35 
R Klobiz aan as B00 
re e +. | Gorn re «« | 170 | This will be closed only for five years, 
Plic ane . Bohara aes aT “i F Fee 
Kanail Bagh ... re hate 





(b). The Lieatenant-Gorernor is forthor pleased in snaneaeaaie with Beotion 29 7 : 
enid Act, to probibit tho collection or removal of any forest prodace from any of these the divi 
is time that they oro so closed except with the special permission in writing of the Forest 
(VI). Burning of Lime or Charcoal in I Class Protected Ferests ; new cultivation 
a in the samo. 
fo, 204. — Notification. —His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab is pleased, in accord: 
ance with Section 29 (¢) of Act VII of 1878, the Indian Forest Act, to date og fee tha date of 
this Notificatian, the burning of lime or charcoal withia the areas declared protected forest by Notifi- 
ention aie, 280), dated lat June 1896, without the special permission in writing of the Forest Officer : 
anid also to prohibit from the mame dute the breaking opor tho clensing for cultivation tr for ary 
other purpose of ony land within the areas aforomentioned. | ; 
Nee Sigg New cultivation in II Class Protected Forest. | | 
las —oltfication.--Hia Honor the Lientenant-Goversor of th Punjab is pleased, in socord- 
ance with Bection 20 (c) of Act VII of 1879, the Indian Forest Act, a cube, eae fee date of 
this Notification, the breaking op ortheclearing for cultivation or for any other purpose of any 
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land within the areas declared protected forest by Notification No. 231, dated Ist June 1596, except 
with tho special permission in writing of the Assistant Commissioner. 
(VIII). Rules regarding removal of drift timber. © 
Rvcrs, 

No, 286.—Notifiestion.— His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjnb ig pleased to make 
the following rules onder Section 51 of Act VII of 1878 (The Indian Moreat Act) :— 

(1) No ono shall remove without permission any timber of the classes referred to in 
Section 45 of tho Indian Forest Act and in Notification Noa, 222 F., dated 0th May i879, lying within 
the highest water-level of tho following rivers within the limits nomed :— 

* 4. Beds, below o pillar near tho Kulang Bridge. 
*. Solangrahr, below o pillar near the Bolang bamlet. 
3. Alaini Na!, below a pillar near the Monali Sagar Road. 
4. Fojlati, below a pillar near the Kakri hamlet. 
6. Sarvari, below a pillar near the Gramang hamlet. 
6. Piarbati River, below a pillar near the Phulga homlet. 
7. Grihan Nal, below a pillar neur its junction with the Grath Nal. 
8. Shét Nol, below o pillar near its janction with the Dohora Nal. 
0. Hurla Nal, below a pillar near ite junction with the Manihar Nal. 
10. Jiwa Nal, below o pillar under the Ghatipat Dhdar. 
Li. Sainj River, below a pillar ot the most eastern boundary of the Humkani Reserve. 
12. Tirthan Eiver, below a pillar at the most eastern boundary of the Holla Reserve. 
13. Balhachin Nal, bel 1 pillar at the m et d he Bang 1c 
yes ee = ey a pi most western boundary ofthe Buogdhar 2nd Class 
14. Kuylwari Nal, below o piliur near the Kulwari homlet. 
15. Jupbra Gad, below o pillar near the most northern boundary of the Kejlabr 2od CUlus* 
Protected Forwsi. | 
1G. Bahu Gad, below o pillar sear the Ghaner-Kalaun Reserved Forest. 
17. Bisua Gad, below a pillar near the Shahed hutmlet. 





= 18. Karpan Gad, below s pillar at the most northern boondury of the Shili-Girchi Heserve. ° 


19. Mansli Gad, below a pillar at the most southern boundary of tho Brati Zod Class Pro- 
, tected Forrest. 
29, Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border of the Kulu Sub-division. 

(2) This role shall not apply to pieces of timber that are of such size that they can be 
carried by one man, provided that no pereon shall have cut them up in order to reduce them to that 
size with a view ts bringing them within this sub-section. 

~ (3) Whoover commits a breach of this rule shall be punished with imprisonment fur a term 
which may extend to six months, or fine which may ettend to live hundred rupees, or both. 

(IX). Rules as to - reservation of trees declared in the Revenue Settlement 
Recordto belongto Government, but growing on lands belonging to 
private persona. 

No, 287.—Notificafion.—The Hon'ble the Lientenant-Governor of the Paoojab is pleaecd to 
make the following rules under the provisions of Section 75ite) of Act VIL of 1978 (the Indian 
Forest Act), for the presertation of trees, in the Kiilu Sub-Division of the Kangra District, doolared 
in the Revenoe Settlement Records to belong ta the Goveramant, bat growing on lands belonging 
to private persons :— : 

Rovers. 

1. ‘Trees on Jands recorded as under “itivation at the last re-assessmont of the land 
revenue are, with the exception of doodar, at the abeolute disposal of the proprietors of such 
loud, Cs 

$ Deodértrees on lands described in Rule I may be lopped without permission to the 
height necessary to allow the crop to ripen ; and fallen deodir treea on gach lands may be removed 
without permission. | | 
©) S. Deodér trees om lands described in Rale 1 may not ba cut without the parmission. of the 
Negi of the kothi, who shall give such perntission to tha owner of the land without payment if be is 
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eatisied that the trees are required for the spplicant’s own bowd-fide use, or that it is necessary to 
cut them to allow the owner to cultivate. « " 


4. Trees on Incd other than Government forest not recorded as under cultivation at the last 


L 
rée-nesesement of the land revenue ore, with the exception of the trees mentioned in Rule 5, at the 
absolote disposal of the owners of such lands, 
5. Trees of the following kinds, cis, : 
, 1 Deodir, 8 Chil, 16 Horse-chestnnt, 
2 Bor, B Spruce, 16 Celtis, P 
3 Walnut, 10 Bilver Gr, 17 Mulberry, - 
4 Ash, ll Yew, 18 Hill tin, 
5 Elm, 12.C a, 19 Kiakaran, 
6 Alder, 13 Sivisham, 20 Poplar, 
7 Bloe pine, 14 Olive, ‘ 


on lands deecribed in Role 4 may be cut without the permission of the Wegi of the bothi ; 
who shall give goch permission to the owner of the land without payment if be is extisfied thar the 


trees are required for the applicaut's own bod-fde use, or thot it is necessary to cot them to allow 
the owvor to cultivate, 


6. The trees mentioned in the foregoing rules shall not be cut, | or rumored or on 
behalf of the Government or any person except as provided by thoes rales Ee 0 


7. Deodar trees cot onder Roles 3 and 5 may not be sold, bartered or alienated. 


§. Whenever a Negi gives permission to ent treee onder Hulea 3 and 5, bo shall conse 

seek Oe aps been lenion abe She pnrpoee: se whic’ Hwee gine f0.b8 made by the Patwari of the 
i. 

8. (1) Nothing in Roles 6 and 6 shall apply to trees of the twenty kinds above mentioned 
standing on land which has been brought onder cultivation with the permission of the Assistant Com- 
missi.ner of Edin given after the last re-assessment of the land revenue. 

(2) Such trees shall continne the property of Government unless the contrary is recorded in | 
the permission given to break up the land, and may not be cut, barked, orremoved without the per- 4 
missiun of the Assistant Commissioner or Forest Officer. i 

10, Trees, which under Rules 5 and 9 may not be cut without permission, may be lopped 


eee Perens <0 the height necessary to allow tho crops to ripen, and fallen trees may be 
removed without permission. g 
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Report on the hot springs of Kulu by Dr, 0. W. Cavrunop, Cieil Surgeon, 
Dharmadla (1876). 


During the summer season of 1876 I was consulted several times by poople suffering from 
rheumatism, many of whom were anxious to try the effect of bathing in the natural hot waters of the 
district, and who accordingly questioned me about these springs, and asto the advisability of their 
going there or no, I could not find any account of their medicinal properties in any of the records 
available, and | therefore determined to go aod see the more important ones at Bashist ond Manikarn 
whan I next went to inspect the dispensary at Sultdnpur; and I accordingly did so in the month of 
October 1876. Leaving Sultinpur I wont up the right bank of the Beds, crossed over to Nogeer and 
thenoe to Eushiat, which is situated on the left bank of the river, 24 miles above Sultanpur, Here ia 
aemall dik bungalow with a khidmoatgar, The read to the springs runs shout a mile and a half 
through fields of rice parallel to the left bank of the river, The village ia situated at the foot of a 
high hill of Isterite and conglomerate rock well covered with different kinda of trees. Inthe oentre 
of the village is an enclosure containing two tanks and a small temple; into the upper of these tanks 
n stream of hot water issues from the hill side. The tank is roughly built of half dressed stones, and 
is 14 feet long by 12 feat brond and 34 feot deep; m narrow ledge runs round, about a foot in width, 
and the whole is enclosed by walls 7 or 8 feet in height without any roof atall, The temperature of 
the water in the tank iv 111” F., but passing the hand and inetruments os far oa possible up the mouth 
of the epring the mercury roee to 123° F, From the first tank the water overflows into o second 
smaller one, 12 feet by 10 fect, principally used for washing clothes and ordinary ablutionary 
purposes. The temperatare of the water in this tank was 100° F. There is no private bath or 
room which could be readily used as euch. I heard that on one occasion when o Kuropean lady 
visited the place, o tent was pitched over the first tank, and so privacy secured. The water as it 
james from the spring is clean, but contains a quantity of organic curdy floceali, greasy to the feel 
and probably of confervoid nature. I waa surprised to find these existing in water of so high o 
temperature, Both the tanks were lined with brown and green lichens and confervm, and nt the 
places of entrance and escape of the water into and from the tanks floceuli bore mentioned are 
collected in a kind of greasy scum something like phlegm. About 20 foet diatant from the 
entrance of the hot spring is a small temple containing o figure of the Snint Basbiae, and between 
his feet rans a stream of cold water—temperature 57° F. 


. The hot water is said by the attendant pujdria to be good for bidi, or dyspepsia, foe 
rheumatism of the large joints, and ia course of aix monthaia avid to cure goitre, The baths are 
to be taken throe tines « day, and to Inst one hour each, and no other water is to ba drank, but thas 
of the tank. It is admitted that the primary effect ia debilitating, but the subsequest cure ia cer- 
tain, if nccompanied by wuitable offerings toe the aaint. Fevers of all sorta anc cold and ague are 
said to be made worse, and coughs and disensea of the lungs not affected either for better or worse. 
Some people (natives) are said to come to the baths for the aake of their health, but mare to worship 
and ge@absolation. ‘Thore wasn distinct sulphuroas «moll arising with the steam from the water, 
but [ could not detect any su!phurous taste, nor any taste or smell as of sulpburetted hydrogen, nor 
was there any chalybeate taste; still che favour was anpleasant and produced sickness ino Indy 
who accompanied me, and drank half a tumbler of it—possibly as mach by reason of ita temperature 
ae by anything else, I took away with me six bottles of the water, in bottles carefully cleaned by 
myself, fitted with new corks ond well sealed down on the spot, and the result of the analysis, a8 
farniabed oo Chemical Exantiner, is given at the end of this note, This gives a largo amount of 
ammonia derived from vegetable decomposition ; as shown by the absence of nitrates aud nitrites 
which would render it perfectly unfit for general consumption, even if tha amount of total solids 
per gallon were half what it is. Iron is reported absent, and sulphar oaly present in the form of 
sulphates, while the general hardness of the water is duo to lime, I shonld, the efore, think it 
probable that the Bashist water is derived from two sources far apart at first, but mixiog shortly 
before springing from the hill sidey—oao of these being a deep source of hot pure water containing 
only lime and traces of magnesia, and the other a shallow one of cold, impure water derived from the 
saperficial. strata, and impregnated by the products or vegetable decomposition. Tie erioe 
report does not mantion iodine, but I tested it myself for that, and did not find any. .On the whole, 
therefore, I do not see that any particular advantage is likely to result from bathing in this water, 
whilo horm would provably accrue from dricking it. It differs eutirely from the water of such 
places as Matlock, Baden, &c., which have a grout and doserved reputation as therapeutic 


preciage, Nali Bashist, after crossing to the right bank of the river a small village ig met 
insuing 60 yards below the foot of asteop rocky hill; these lead into a small rough t ik, ten 
orange ahaha gomer C of nearly 100° F. iu temperature. ‘Tho water was 
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about, and the appearance of the water was 60 uninviting that I did not tasteit. There were no 
traces of iron or caleareons deposit either nt this place or at Bashist. 

Manikarn is o rather large hill village, ard there is a serot, with n dék buntalow, or a few 
rooms set apart for European travellers, but no khanshamoh ond no supplies beyond afta ond ddi and 


The hot springs here are nomervus, and wherever they break forth, generally close to the 
river bank (Pirbati), clouda of steam ore visible, Tho volume of walter emitted from the earth in 
this place is many times in excess of that at Bashiat, forming in two places a considerable stream. 
The temperature of the oppor gtreamea waa 132° F., ond wherever thoy pass the ground in their 
course becomes incrustated with a thick deposit of lime and oxide of iron. In one place the hill 
formed by o perfectly distinct layer of this deposit was between fourteen and sixteen feet in thick- 
neas, and possibly even more if one could have ascertained ite real bottom; and at another old 
spring the deposit seemingly gines all the stones together, as if it had been melted and poored over 
them, The tempernsture of different pools varied from 190" F. to 140° F., but one pool, the lowest 
of the series, and that from which by far the greatest volume of Water waa isening, was far hotter. 
My first thermometer broke, showing a temperature over 168° F., which was its limit, ana a second 
instrument reading up to 212° PF. waa unfortunately emashed by my chapprasi who slipped into the 
pool and scalded hia foot. 1 could not therefore nacertain its exact temperature, bot the water waa 
visibly boiling and boiling, fast bubbles of steam rising and bursting. A little rice tied in a piece of 
muslin wag perfectly conked in sixteen minutes, ond it takes as long as this to cook inadegchs over a 
fire. Wheat flour kneaded up inton paste and Battened out into thin cakes (chapdtiis) wus aleo cooked 
and rendered edible and fairly palatable ina little leas than twenty minutes. These two facta, 
together with ita scalding effect on the skin, make it almogt certain that the temperature was not 
more than one or two degrees below the boiling point. One could not bear the tip of one's finger 
in it fora moment. Near all the poola a amell of sulphur was perceptible, and the water, when cool, 
had o slightly chalybeate flavour, but neither smelt nor tasted of sulphuretted hydrogen. There 
are eeveral tanks for bathing, all ten feet equare by three feet in coepth, and one of thes is enclosed 
aod roofed over for the accommodation of women, The temperature of the waiter in the tanks was 
from 109° to 112° F., and that of the streamleta supplying them from 185" F. to 142° F,, varying 
with tho distance traversed by the water before runoing into the tanks; the channela in which the 
water runs are incrusted by the deposit of pakka material coloured red by peroxide of iron, This 
deposit has increased in many places to such anextent os to stop the fow from springs which 
formerly existed, forcing the water to find new passages which in their turo also become blocked up. 


The analysia of the water shows it to contain a large quantity of lime and magnesia, giving 
it a high degree of permanent bardness, though the amount of total solida ia moch less than in the 
case of the Bashist water, and the amount of ammonia ia not one-half aa much. This water does not 
show a trace of impurities of vegetable origin, so evident in the case of the Bashise spring, nod 
though from the amount of lime it contains it could not be classed aga fairly good drinkable water, 
still it would be far less likely to be injurious than the first apecimen. It is said by the natives to be 
good for rheumatism, but is pot much resorted to, save, os above stated, for religions purposes, 
Taking ita whole constitution into consideration, I am of opinion that it woald not be likely to prove 
of much benefit either in rheumatic or gooty affections; while casos of dyspepsia, especially of o 
nervous atunic nature, would probably be mada worse; those cases of dyspepsia which depend on 
acidity and are accompanied by cardialgia aod waterbrash wonld be the only onea likely 

» be benefited. There is o bath in the d4k bungalow with a tank 7 feet by 3 feet ond 3 feat 
which can be filled with the natural hot water; eo that every faciliry is here afforded to Europeang 
who nay wish tomake a trial of the waters. Bome 15 or16 miles higher up the valley is a place 
called Kir Ganga, where water of o similar nature to that at Manikarn is said to spring ; this water 
ia not enfficiently hot to cook bread or rice, though it ia too hot for the band to bear, I sould not 
spare time to go on farther, and so did not visit this place, 

The last place visited was Tatwani near Baijnith. There ia no made road leading to this 
place, which is approached by a mere goat track of the most difficult natare, going up, d and 
aordss the most precipitous rocks. There is oo village or even o hut at this place, the name being 
given tom big rock by the sideof the river Lin, from beneath which small stream of water of 
129" F. in temperature issues, This water bag also a slight salphurons smell, bat rather mora faint 
than the above. It has no local reputation aa a curative agent, nor is it resorted to as far aa I could 
hearfor any devotional object. The chemical analysis shows it to be o purer water than either of 
E¥ia Sch fa a lone Mkaly to tends any TORE ok Mictaes hae oi oes eas tae 

pot in the least likely to benefit kind of disease, even if it were accessi i | 
than a common hot hikes eaxctig? aa | Pate use 

On the whole, therefore, none of the springs that [ hare examined seem to promise an 
benefit to that class of sufferers, for whom ec deed maanoeal hes Se generally prescribed, heyoodt 
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List of Officers who have held charge of the Kélu Sud-Division. 

















Kame. From | Ta 
(2, SE eee Pee POR ‘ 
1. Major Day 7 oss. | 1858... = 1857. a 
2 Mr. G. Knox April1ssa — ,, | October 1860, 
8, Captain Mercer ; 1801 ».., 1861. a oi 
4. Mr, J. Be Lyall | May 1862 June 1803, 4 
6, Mr. Jones . | 1869 .., ts 1863, 
G. Captain Smnyly ea Lot .. a 154. . 
7, Mr. G. Smyth 3 1865. : _ | May 1866. 
6. Mr. W, Coldstream ors Sth May 1806 ... 23rd Joly 1867. 
®, Mr. Rivas = 1807 .. 1868. 
10, Mr. W. M. Young ... ne 1865 ... ae | April 1580, 
11. Captain A. F. Harcourt 14th April 1869 .. | 20th March 1871, 
12, Chptain C. MoNeill - . | Slat March 1871 18th March 1873, f ‘ 
16 Mr. Be ¥e Mirus an 19th March 1873 Sr March 1876. ‘ 
14. Mr. B. Clarke i dth March 1876 20th April 1878, 
15. Mr, G.L. Smith .., < 20th April 1878 21st April 1880, 
16. Mr. A. Anderson”... . | lst April 1880 ith April 1882, 
17. Mr. L. N. Dane fas Pf “17th April 1882 drd November 1884. 
18, Mr. A. Anderson s.., is . | Ord November 1584 Sth Janoary 1895. 
19, Mr. D. C. Johnstone | Sth Jonoary 1885 26th September 1887. : 
90, Mr. A. HL. Dinck : 27th September 1887 24th December 1890, " 
21, Lala Moti Ram, E. A. C. oes 2th December 1200 | st April 1891. 
99, Mr. A. H. Diack... end April 1801 26th November 1891. ’ 
2%, Mr. M. W. Fenton ,., 17th Novebmer 1891 .... | 15th April 1603, " 
24. Mr, H..A. Hose te 16th April 1802 vy | Ith Pebruary 1984. 
25. Mr. C, M. King Te llth February 1894 =... | 27th March 1890, 
26. Mr. P.D. Agnew... . 27th March 1896 ss | 90th September 1897, 
97, Mr. C, H. Harrison ” 40th September 1897 ... | to date, . 
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PART ILL.—LAHUL. 


CHAPTER I.—THE DISTRICT. 


set lies between north latitude 32° 8’ and 82°59’ andeast § Chapter I. 
ongitude 76°49" and 77° 47',and comprisesanareaof2,255square - District 
miles, and a population of 5,082 soitla. or 2°6 to the square mile. sai dadkio: 
It is bounded on the sonth by the Bara Bangahal Taluka of the tion. . 
Kangra district and by Kila Proper; on the east by Waziri 
Spiti; on the north by the Laddk Province of Kashmir, and on 
the west by Chamba Siate. To the south and east the boundary 
is formed by the crests of two mountain ranges which give off 
southwards the Riviand Beds rivers, and south-eastwards the 
Spili stream, a tributary of the Sutley; the two ranges culminate 
nat their junction in agreat snowy peak, more than 21,000 feet 
above the sea,and the highest in the sub-division, visible from 
many parts of Kilu Froper, a ‘great table of rock with an 
immense layer of snow on its top and serrounded by rocky 
| - pinnacles, known by many names, the most geographically 
r erect of which is, perhaps, Shargan Tungu, while the most 
“popularis Deo-tibba. On their north sides the two ranges 
eink abruptly down to the left edge of the Chenéib or Chandra- 
Bhiga, of which Laholis the eradle, The crest of the ridge 
on the north or right bank of the Chenab which has an average 
« elevation of more than 18,000 feet above the sea ia included 
in Lahul ; it forms the watershed between the Chendb and the 
Indus, and the northern boundary of Lahn! extends a little to 
the north of it, so that all the six rivers of the Punjab except 
the Jhelum draw some part of their waters direct from the 
Kangra district. ‘To the west the Chanib thongh at that point 
already a large river forces its way into Chamba throngh a very 
narrow valley, and the boundary on this side also is therefore 
forthe most part formed by the summits of high ridges, spurs 
thrown ont from the ranges to the north and south of the 
Chenib valley. 


The Chenab takes its rise from the Bara Laécha Pass, the Configuration and 
pot where the great range to the north of it sinks to its wes ee 
owest elevation ata height of 16,221 feet above the sea. — 
There are two sources within about a mile of one another from 
which the Chandra and the Bhiga, the parent streams of the 
great river, start off in almost diametrically opposite directions, 
‘we each to flow throngh a valley of its own till they meet many 
miles below at Tandi. Lahul thus may be divided into four 


——— 
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3 CHAP. L—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


arta : the first, the valley of the Chandra, locally known as 
angloi; the second, the valley of the Bhiga, known as Gara ; 
thethird, Patan, the valley throngh which flow the upper 


ease sesie — waters of the Chenéb or Chandra-Bhéga, formed by the union 
snb-hivis 


Wasiri Labul. 


of the two streams. The fourth is the tongue of Iand lying 
to the north, and bordering on Ladak ; it hasa mean elevation 
of over 14,000 feet, is uncultivated and uninhabited, and col 
tains an area of about one hundred square miles; this 1s gene- 
rally known as Lingti, The question whether this tract 
belonged to British India or to Ladik was disputed, but was 
eventually decided in our favour. ee 
From the Bara Laicha the Bhiga pursues a south-westerly 
course, while the Chandra flows for more than thirty miles it ” 
south-ensterly direction, then turns abroptly to the west, and 
forty mile further on meets the Bhiga ata distance of abont 
forty miles from the source of the litter stream. Cnitivation 13 


impossible on the upper reaches of these streams, owing to the © 


high elevation and the confined nature of the valleys. The lie 
of the upper Chandra valley 1s also unfavourable. to vegetable 
growth, and itis not till after ita abropt tarn to the west that 
cultivation becomes practicable. In both valleys cultivation 18 
first met with ata height of about 11,500 feet at Yéri Khok- 
gar on the Chandra, and at Yochaon the Bhaga. The portion 
of the Chandra-Bhiga valley lying in British Lahul is. less 
than 20 miles in length, but contains the greater portion of 
the cultivation of the waziri, ite comparatively low elevation 
and good aspect being favourable to production. The altitude 
of the basin of the Chandra-Bhiga where the river leaves British 


and enters Chamba-Lihual is a little over 9,000 feet above the 
S€i. . . . 


Rangloi, or the valley of the Chandra, contains the four 
kothie of Khoksar, Sisa (or Rangloi), Gundila and Ghushal; 
Gara, the valley of the Bhaga, the four kothis of Kardung, 
Barbog, Kolong and Gumrang ; and Patan, the Chandra-Bhiga 
valley, the six kothis of Tandi, Warpa, Ranika, Shinsha, Jilma 
and Jobrang. 

The great triangle formed by the Chandra ond -Bhaga ta 
filled up by an off-shoot from the range to the north; its peaks 
rise to 21, 20 and 19,000 feet, and its numerous Interal vallevs 
are all filled with glaciers. It is one great ice-bed, broken here 
and there by lofty heights of impassable rock and snow, ‘To 
the sonth of the highest peak, 21,415 feet, stretches a vast 
glacier, 12 miles in Jength, which is met by another of even 
greater dimensions. ‘The most noted peak, though not the 
highest, ts the Gephan Lha, or God Gephan, in whose honour 
the Lihulis hold feasts and make sacrifices. This is the snowy 
cone which can be seen from the Kula valley through a gap in 
the mid-Himaliya. Themost noted glacier in Lahul is that known 
as the big Shigri at the bend of the Chandra onits south side. 
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It ia nearly two miles wide and rons right down to the river; Chapter I 
‘ the marks are still to be seen throughout Lahnl of the de- Te 
“© struction caused many years ago by 4 portion of the glacier The District. 
having fallen across the river and dammed up the water until 
the melting of the ice released the pent-up food. 


Tha sonrea of the Chandra is ina huge snow-bed, more The Chandra and 
than 16,000 feet above the sca, ou the south-east slopes of the Bhaga. 
Bara L&cha Pass. From its very commencement a considerable 
stream, it becomes quite unfordable a mila from ita source. 

For the first 50 miles the valley of the Chandra is entirely 
uninhabited ; the hills sweep down wild and barren to the river, 
and end in broken cliffs, the base of which 1s choked with the 
déhris of decomposing rock. Above, the scene ia equally deso- 
late. Nota tree ora bush breaks the monotony of the bleak 
hill sides, and grass even disappears at no great height, The 
pasturage, however, though scanty in appearance, is of a 
quality much yalied for sheep nud goats, and is aunnally 
sought by large flocks driven upia July and Angust from 
Kalu and even Kangra, A lake, called the Chandra Tal, is a 
favourite halting-place for the shepherds. The lake is three- 
quarters of a wile or more itt length, and of considerable width. 
lt is fed by springs and the melting snows, and the surplus 
water rans by an oatlet into the Chandra, The first signs of 
permanent habitations are met with opposite the Hamta Pasa 


at old Khoksar, where there isa village occupied by five fami- 
he lies, some 14 miles above Khoksar at the foot of the Rotang 
' Pass. Hore the river enters on a less uninviting country ; the 
alley widens considerably in several places, and there is a 
good deal of cultivated gronnd on the right bank, while on the 
left area few scattered trees. As Ghondla (20 miles below 
Khoksar) is approached the country on the northern side opens, 
and cultivation increases. The hamlets are larger, and the 
hovses better built, and surrounded with groves of poplar and 
willow. The northern monutains too take a gentler slope ; but on 
the sonth, on the other baud, they hang over the river in 
precipitous masses, Opposite Ghondla tha whole slope of the 
mountain side from the crowning peak at an altitude of 20,000 
to the river-bank at less than 10,010 feet above the sen is 
visible, glacier and snow succeeded first by eraya and rocky 
*cliffa and lower by grassy slopes. At one poini the cliffs de- 
ascend sheer for some 4,000 feet, forming one of the yrandest 
precipices in the world. 


The Bhaga, rising on the sonth-west slopes of the Bara 

Lacha Pass, has a course of over 40 miles to Tandi, aud nan 
avernge fall of 125 feet per mile. For 30 miles the valley 
resembles that of the Chandra, bat in its lower part it is ich 

in cultivation, large tracts of level and arable land lying be- 

tween the mountaina nnd theriver. ‘Tle banks of the stream 
‘“qeesitaelf are steep und rocky, It is in this valley, some five miles 
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from Taindi, that Kyelang, the principal village of Léhnl, is 
situated. The Chandra-Bhaga, or Chenib, after the janction 
of its two heads, continues to flow north-west witha fall of about 
30 feet per mile, until at Tirot, 16 miles below Tindi, it passes 
into Chamba. 


The scenery in Lihul is almost oppressive from its gran- 
deur, and it is wild and desolate, for the villages and cultivated 


lands are mere specks on these vast mountain slopes. But 


there is something pretty and smiling about the near view of 
the villages, especially in Patan and the lower part of Gara, 


There is nothing striking in the flat-roofed, two-storeyed houses, . 


which are massed together in one or two blocks, so as to give 
in-door communication in winter; but the clamps of pollard 
willows standing in plots of smooth green turf, and the terraced 
fields neatly kept and waving with thick crops of wheat or 
barley, are pleasant to look at, Onthe banks of the fields end 
under the small canals are the dang or bay fields, in which the 
grass grows Inxuriantly, mixed with bright flowers as in an 
English meadow, and here and there in bush or hedgé are wild 
roses, bright crimson or bright yellow, and wild currant or 
gooseberry bushes, Wherever water is brouglit, all this ver- 
dare springs up, but without irrigation the ground ig so nearly 
barren that not ouly no crops will grow, but thereis so little 
grass that ata short distance you would think there was no 
green thing on it. This description, however, does not apply to 


the upper villages in Géra and the greater part of Rangloi; 


here there are few or no trees or bushes round the villages, 
which have a very bleak look, but the grass growa thick and 
green on tho bills without irrigation. Near the villages on the 
road-sides are long dykes or walls of stone from four to five feet 
high, and s yard or more broad, on the topof which are placed 
slabs or round stones, on which the om mant padma hom and 
other Buddhist terts: or mantras are inscribed. Chhor-ten or 
Dang-ten, which are curiously-shaped conical-boildings erected 
in honour of some saint or incarnation, or as the mausoleum or 
relic temple of some ldma or great man, are found in the same 


situations. Above the villages, sometimes on the hillside and . 
often under the shade or on the very face of a precipice, ore © 
seen the gonpas or monasteries of the limds with flags flying: 


and white-washed walls. 


The mid-himaliyan range, which is the southern boundary 
of Lihul, and watershed between the Chenél and the valleys 
of the Beis and the Kavi, forms a barrier which the monsoon 
currents that foree their way up the Intter valleys cannot 
eross ; and the high mountain ranges between which the Chen&b 
flowa after it leaves Lihol form similar burriers to the west. 
The result is that Lahul enjoys an almost rainloss summer 
climate, though the snowfall in winter is severe. The following 
table obtained from the Reverend A. W. Heyde, of ‘the 
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Moravian Mission at Kyclang, shows the fall registered in three 
specimen years ;— 






~ | Seow (melted) — 
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The rainfall during the summer of 1590 was the heaviest 
observed by Mr. Heyde daring a residence of more than 
thirty years in Lahul. The above figures show the fall regis- 
tered at Kyelang, which is in the Bhaiga valley. In Khoksar 
Kothi, where cultivation begins in the Chandra valley, the rain- 
‘fall is somewhat heavier, as that kothi lies under the Rotang 
Pass, a gap of only 13,055 feet elevation in a ridge of an average 
altitude of over 15,000 feet above the sea, through which 
monsoon clouds occasionally find their way from the Beds 
valley into Lahul; and in the lower parts of Lahul towards the 
Chamba border there are a good many showers of rain in July 
and August. But, generally spoaking, there is almost unbroken 
cloudless weather in the summer half of the yenr, and 


“indeed up till January, when the heavy falls of snow usunlly 


‘commence. In January dead winter commences, and from 
then till April the country is covered with snow to a depth of 
eight or ten feet, the villnges in the higher altitndes being 
completely submerged. Avalanches fall in spring and summer, 
and occasionally ennse serions loss of life. Many years ago a 
glacier slipped and otterly buried a village in the mouth of the 
Yocha valley, not a soul escaping. An old man who had gone 
np the mountain for some purpose # day or two before the 
catastrophe is reported to have said on returning that his heart 
misgave him that something was abont to happen, as he had 
seen a band of strangely-dressed people dancing and holding 
high revel at the top of the glaciers, who must have been fairies. 
QF course the words of the seer were set at naught. The cold 
even in summer isat times rendered unendurable by bitter winds, 
whieh usnally spring up after mid-day, blowing like a hurricane 
nt 3 or-4’ p. w., and ouly subsiding into a gentle breeze aftor 
the sun has set. The nights are invariably calm and quiet, 
Frosts setin towards the close of September and the rivers 
which op till then have been dirty cream-coloured floods swol- 
len by melted snow dwindle down into dashing streams of clear 
water reflecting the blue of the skies, A little later when frozen 


completely over they become the main high-way for traversing 
- Léhul, the road along their banks being buried deep in snow. 





ee CHAP. 1.—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
Chapter I. The mean temperature at Kardang in the valley of the 
whe District. Db4ga rss in Messrs. Schlagintweit's et eee — < / 
Rainfall. June a a a ee 
September a a 4 x 
Decomber ca ake ay es 
Year eae sae ean 4p" Te 
Climate of Lihul. No better place than Kardang could have been selected 
to show the average temperature of the inhabited part of Lahul, . j 
but the differences of temperature are very great. In the up- = 


per part of the Chandra valley near Kbhoksar, the snow lies 

ronnd the villages till the end of May, whereas in the valley 

below the junction of the rivera the cultivators contriva to sow . 
und reap two crops during the apring, summer and autamno. 

The air is very pureanddry. Meat once dried will keep for 

any numberof years. There is very little sickness of any kind, 

and goitre appears to be unkuown. 


Flora. The slopes immediately below the line of perpetual snow 
are covered in hollows where the snow has lain long in the, 
winter with « profusion of slfort rich grass and of wild Howers : 
elsewhere they are bare and stony. There is no tree-growth i 
above an elevation of about 12,000 feet abovo the sea, at which 
height straggling stunted birches and juniper bushes are to be 
found in places, Ata height of 11,000 feet the pencil-cedar 
grows freely in sheltered places in the Chandra and in the 
Bhéga valleys, and there are forests of it both in the former and 
between Kyelang and Kolang in the Istter. At a lower elevation ’ 
in the Chandra and Chandra-Bhiga valleys there are a few 
forests of kii/ (finus excelen), and it is about the same altitude 
that the willow and poplar treea planted beside the irrigation 
channels to supply fuel and fodder flonrish best, bat the 
hillsides continue to be absolutely devoid of bush or tree of any 
other sort. Below Jalna, a village almost midway between the 
junction of the Chandra and Bhiga streams and the Léahual- 

Chamba border the vegetation becomes somewhat thicker and 

more variegated ; the karimbal and one or two other bushes 

common in Kila grow pretty thickly on the lower slopes, and : 
the jimu or Himaliyan bird-cherry (here called karun) begins 

to appear; occasionally a spreading walnat tree offers refreshing 

shade though it yields but a woody nut, and here and there a ee 
hawthorn may be observed. It is not, however, till the border 

of Chamba is reached that anything resembling the forest 

scenery of Kalu is to be seen; the ri or sproce fir (Abies 

smithiann) begins at this point to mingle with the kai, thongh 

the air is still too dry to soit the fos or silver fir (Abies 

webbiana), Wild rhubarb of a fair quality grows freely | 
throughout the waziri, and wild gooseberries are also plen- . | 
tifal, bot yield a sour and unpalatable fruit. For a complete 
account of the flora and vegetable production of Labul, refer- 
ence should be made to Vol. X of the Linnean Society's 
Journal, which contains an excellent paper npon the subject 
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by Dr. J. E. T, Aitchison, a Civil Surgeon on the Punjab 
Establishment and late British Joint-Commissioner at Léh. 


Lahol is not rich in minerals, but gold is found in small 
nantities in the sands of the Chandra and Chandra-Bhaga. 
here is an antimony mine, not worked at present, near the 

great Shigri glacier on the left bank of the Chandra. 


Of animal life there is even less than there is of plant life. 
Ibex are fairly plentiful; they graze on the lower slopes in the 
winter and spring, but retreat before the advance of the flocks of 
sheep and goats in the summer to the rocky fastnesses towards 
the summits of the ridges. Considerable havoc has been dona 
amonz tliem of recent years by the snow leopard or lynx, which 
also preys upon the sheep and even the cattlo and ponies of the 
inhabitants. Burral are also to be found, but there are few, 
if any, Ovis ammon on the Léhnl side of the Ladaik border, and 
there are no wild oxen, though the yak Bow (grunieus) and the 

hybrid yak, imported from Ladaik are used for agricultural 
purposes. Brown bears are pretty numerous, Marmots abound 
on the Lingti plain, which is honey-combed with their burrows, 
and au odd rabbit-like rat may be seen occasionally among the 
boulders on the hill side. Snow pigeons are plentiful near culti- 
vation and chifor on the hillsido ; the only other game hirdisthe 
guliad or snow pheasant which, however, is by no means common, 
Of singing birds there are none, and the great stillness is one of 
the most striking features of this Alpine tract, unbroken sare 
by the sound of rushing water and the occasional thunder of an 
‘avalanche. Snake and other venomous reptiles are as unknown 
asin Ireland. When the water in the rivers is low or where it 
lies in pools small fish are caught of excellent flavour. 
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HISTORY. 


The district of Lihul finds historic mention as early as the 


- seventh century.of our era, being alluded to-as a district to the 


north-east of Kalu by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Tsang under 
the name of Lo-hu-lo, which is clearly the Lho-yul of the Tibe- 
tans and the Lahul of the people of Kaln and other neighbour- 
ing States.* It is probable that the country was from thie 


earliest times a dependency of Tibet, ita population being 


mainly of Tibetan origin, and its name, “ southern district,” afford- 
ing in itself a clear indication of its subjection in early times 
toa northern power, When the Tibetan Empire was broken 
upin the tenth centory,t Lahul waa provably incladed in the 
kingdom of Ladak formed out of the wreck by a chieftain 
named Palgi Gan. In what manner and at what time its 
separation from Ladak took place, it is impossible to nscertain ; 
but the traditions of the Léhulis go to show that the separation 
is of long standing, and the following facts seem to prove that 
it tock place before the second consolidation of the Ladak king- 
dom under 'l'hsewang Namgyil, ancestor of the last dynasty of 
kingsin Ladék, which took place in A.D, 1580 or 1600. In the 
notice of the provinces acquired by him and his snecesuor, 
Singhi Namgyal, some time between A.D. 1580 and 1660, and 
those divided among his sons by the latter (given in Cuonning- 
ham’s Ladiik from historical documents preserved by the Léma) 
Lahul is never mentioned, thongh Zanskar and Spiti, which lie 
tothe north and north-east of Lihn), and almost separate it 
from the rest of Ladak are mentioned when acquired, and also 
as forming the share of the kingdom allotted to Singhi Nam- 
gyal's third son. It is probable that in the confusion poorer 
the re-consolidation of the Ladik kingdom by Thsewang Namgyal, 
“ibul became independent, and remained for a short time 
governed by thakurs or petty barons of small clusters of vill Tes. 
Four or five of these families have survived up to the pdeset as ; 
and are still in possession of their original territories which 
they hold in jdgir, subject to payment of tribute or nazrdna. 
The tradition of a ane of government by petty independent 
‘hakura isin every one’s mouth in Léhul, and the vividness 
and particularity of the traditions show that they donot date 

from any very remote times. Mr. Lyall writes: | 
* Conningham, Anc, Geog. Vol. I, p. 142, 

+ Canningham, . 
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It is not likely, -however, that this period of perfect Chapter IL 
| _ independence was along one, and I surmise that soon after its ear 
+= ‘separation from Ladak, the whole of Lahul became tributary ,,. aca 

- to the Raja of Chamba, and that the part now forming British wi 
Lahul was subsequently transferred from Chamba to Kalu. I 
have remarked points in one or two Léhul traditions which 
support this view, and would agree with the account given by 
the present representative of the Kila Raja’s family, according 
to which his ancestor in the seventh generation, Raja Bidhi 
Singh, acquired Labul from Chamba, There is no reason, [ 
think, to doubt the correctness of the acconnt as to time, and 
it fixes the date of the first acquisition of British Lahul by Kiln 
at about 200 years ago. The Rajas of ¢ thamba must have 
peered the country before A.D. 1600, or Thsewang Namgyal 
would have annexed it to Ladak, but they must have governed 
through the thikurs and interfered very little, or there would 
be clearer traces of their seventy or eighty years’ rule in the 
Lahul traditions. As I have said before, I believe the Kalu 
Réja’s account to be correct as to time; bunt the explanation 
yiven in it, that Bidhi Singh got Léhnol as dower with a 

rinceas of the Chamba family, is generally discredited as a 
boastful attempt to increase the honour of the family by the 
invention of an alliance to which the Raja of Chamba would 
never have condescended, Moreover, it seems quite opposed to 
all custom for a Hindu Raja to give territory as dower witha 
uggdscghter, and the story is not told by the people, who, if asked, 
i% say that they imagine Léhul must have been forcibly annexed. 
No doubt that was the case, and from that time the history of 
Léhul is included in that of the Kila principality. Budh or 

Bidhi Singh was son of Raja Jaggat Singh, who was a contem- 

porary of Shih Jahiin and Aurangzeb, and the date of tke 
acquisition may therefore be placed approximately at 1700 A.D.” 


It would appear, however, that subsequently to this the 
Lahulis continued to pay a small annual tribute to Ladak, pro- 
bably to avert forays and to keep the roads open for trade. 
Indeed the Laéhulis, withont orders, continued to pay this 
tribute to the governor at Léh up to 1862, when our Govern- 
ment, being informed of the fact, prohibited its payment in 
future. Moorcroft say # a his travels that four villages in 
Lahul in his time (A. D. 1820) paid revenue to the Gidlpo of 
Ladak, thongh they acknowledged mititary fealty to the Raja 
of Kalu. He mentions that Thakur Dharam Singh, of Kyelang, 
was then the officer in charge of the country, and was treated wit! 
profound respect by the people. Mr, Lyall says: ® This I 
can well believe, as I have never seen deeper respect shown 
anywhere to any one than was shown to his son, Thakur Tdra 
Chand, the late wazir, by the Léhulis when I first knew them.” 
, Laébul | under British rule in 1846, together with Kalu, to- 
"which it was subject. , 
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SECTION A—STATISTICAL. 


Chapter III, A. The popatauae of Lahul aeeording to the census of 1891, 
core. is 5,982, showing a density of 26 souls per square mile of total 
Soo aaa aren, butof 1,300 souls per square mile of “eultividii. The 

D ation ot yas Bik carvivkabla 3 iew of the fact that althoue 
population, atter igure is remarkable in view of the fact that although a 
certain amount of food-grain is imported into Lihul from the 
south there is also some export northwards towards Tibet as 
also a considerable sale of the local produce to traders, shep- 
herds and other summer visitors to the tract. The fact that the 
whole of the cultivation ia irrigated and that the harvests are 
therefore very secure may explain how the population is able to 
subsist on relatively such a small caltivated area; it is also the 
case that the natives of these cold and sterile tracts eat lighter 

mealathan the Hindés of the lower hills. | 
Incroase and de- The retarns of population according to the enumerations of 
crease of popula: 1963 and 1881 were, respectively, 5,970 and 5,760, Butin the 
= latter year the population was not enumerated until the passes 
into Laéhul opened after the melting of the snow in May or Jane, 
and it is probable that before the caumerators commenced their 
work a numberof people who had spent the winter at their 
homes had left, and so were not counted, while others who liad 
wintered in Kulaand been counted thera had returned and 
were re-counted. In 1891 the census of Laihul was taken 
simultaneously with that of the rest of India by enumerators 
belonging to the country; the passes had been closed, and 
ingress and egress were barred, and go the actual population 
wintering in Lihul was counted fully, and there was no double 
entmeration. ‘The increase of 122 as compared with the figures 
of 1891 may be taken as showing, that thera has been no 
decrease in the population, but for thy above reasons it throws 
no real light on the rate of increase, A large proportion of tha 
Léhulis, but a proportion which varies much from year to year, 
spend the winter in Kila Proper, and it is almost impossible to 

gauge the real population of the tract. 
The returns of 1891 show an average of 118 families or 574 
persons per 100 inhabited honses, and of 484 persons per 100 
families. The houses are capacions, and generally contain more 
- living-rooms than those of Kila and Sar4j. 

Proportion of the The women outnamber the men in the proportion of 108 to 
a, 100—a pecularity which was observed both at the census of 1881 
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and at that of 1891, and which is probably dae to the coldness Chapter III, B. 


of the climate as explained in paragraph 705 of Mr, Jbbetson’s mes 
Punjab Census Report. oetp) aan Reli- 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, 





“The houses in Lahn! are very different in Appearance Houses and furnj- 
from thosé of Kila or Kangra; they are two and sometimes ®* 
three storeys high with Bat roofs; the lower storey is occupied 
by the cattle, horses, sheep and goats; the upper one contains 
the rooms lived in by the family”’ The roofs are composed of - 
rafters of pencil or blue pine when such timbér is procurable, 
and elsewhere of birch, with short cross-rafters of birchwood 
and a coping of faggots bound tightly together. 

“Ordinarily the upper storey consists of an interior or 
winter room, an onter or summer room, and a verandah room 
open on the fourth side. In this verandah stands the loom ; 
inside will be found large corn-chests made of slate® set in 
wooden frames, larze stone bowls from Iskardo, iron cauldrons, 
and cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden 
dishes, and a few earthen pota, from Kiln, Many pack-saddles 
forsheep and goata are strewed about, and a few blanketa 
and thick sheep-skin esats hiungon the walls. Small holes in 
the wall serve the purpose both of windows and chimneys: 
bed-steads are unknown. Grass is stacked on the roof, and 
wood for fuel inside, ‘his isn fair description of a house in 
the upper valleys of Lihul; in the lower villages the rooms 
are larger and better ventilated. In Géra many of the houses 
are built together in one block with connecting passages, by 
which communication is kept up in tho winter without going ont, — . 
which, when the snow is very deep, may be scarcely possible, 
Making thread is the chief occapation in winter jen fine days 
the loom is bronght oat, aud some weaving done. Both men 
and women work the loom.” 

The daily meals are usually three in number. Early inthe Food, 
morning pancakes made from buckwheat flour are eaten, and at 
midday porridge of barley flour mixed with dried buckwheat 
leaves is partaken of. ‘Thea evening meal consists of buckwheat 
cakes eaten with meat or soup when procurable or with curds, 
Wheat flour ig also used sometimes instead of buckwheat, but 
it is for the manufacture of beer (chhang) that wheat is gene- 
rally reserved, the ferment used being the phap described in 
Part Il of the Gazetteer. Another sort of chhang i4 brewed 
from rice and barley, and « sort of whisky is also distilled from 
barley which is drank in its rawest form, and is never allowed 
time to.mature, Cattle are not slanghtered now-a-days (except 
perhaps in some villages at the head of the Bhige valley, and 
there if is done with the greatest secrecy); but five or six sheep 
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tl . Very fit» aaa Lip Ee si wba ia kos had te Lihul; the quarry ie in Ghoshé 
Kothi On Lhe mid-Himalivan range, = 
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are killed in each house at the beginning of the winter; the 
flesh dries, and will then keep good for any number of years : 
the older the meat, the greater the delicacy to the taste of a 
Lahnuli, All the people of Lahnl will eat sheep that have died 
nnatoral death ;and Daégis will ent dend cows and ballock ; 
bnt itis said that the Hesis will not. Green food is never 
enltivated, though many wild plants and herbs are eaten as 
vegetables. Potatoes were introduced by the missionaries, and 
are now grown in considerable quantity. 

The dress of the men is much the same as that worn in 
Kiln, the only difference being that the coat is longer and of 
thicker and darker cloth, end that tronsers are always worn; 
they carry few or no ornaments. The women wear long robes 
or coats with sleeves, made of a thick, dark-brown woollen 
stuff, and generally tronsers or thick paiters as well, The robe 
is secured at the waist with a sashor girdle, from the back of 
which depend two strings of brass bends with small brags hella 
attached to the ends of them (phofonfsa). The women general. 
ly go bare-headed. The hair is gathered into plaits the ends 
of which are collected at the centre of the top of the head, and 
secured there by a saucer-sha pel silver ornament (kyir-kyir= 
tsa) which sometimes has a turquoise set in the middle of it. 
The ears are over-loaded with large silver rings, and necklaces 
are niso worn, but the display of ornaments is very maoch lesa 
than in Kalo. Instead of the kyir-kyir-tea a few women in 
the ligher villages wear the perak or crimson cloth pigtail, 
studded with turqnoises Which is the distinctive head-dress of 
married women in Spiti and Ladék. It is not easy at first to 


_ distinguish a Léhuli non, if young, from a lad, as they shave 


Amusemepta, 


(Customa and cere. 
with births, mar- 
iages, fanerals, &c, 


their heads and dress like men. 


Horse-racing and shooting with the long bow are amuse- 
ments common to beth Lihul and Spiti, 
meetings held at particular seasons. Prizes ire given at the 
races, and the rider of tho last horse is sihbjected to a good deal 
of ridicule and practical joking. The target at an archery meet. 
ing consists generally of a pillar of snow with a leaf for a bull’s 
eye. The archers excita themselves by treating the Pillar ag 
an effigy of some traditional tyrant, and cry ont “let the Itiina 
of Ghushal have it in the goitro” or “‘ give the Kardang naplang 
one in the eye.” Stakes of cash or grainare shot for. Both 
Spiti meu and Léhnlis have almost nlways got dice about them 
with which they amuse themselves by gambling at odd moments. 
Evening parties ara common enough, at which minch chang or 
beer is drunk, and men and women dance a kind of quadrille 
or country dance together in a very brisk and lively fashion to 
the music of flageolets and tambourines played by the Bedag. 


The best general account of the scial exstoms of the 
Botiiia will be found in General Conningham’s Ladik ; Ionut iti 
Liahul the practice of the present day will be found to differ in 


od 


and are practised at 
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some details, The religions ceremceny consists in almost oll 
cases in the simple reading of prayers or passages from the 
holy books by a fama, while the whole compary of men and 


women eit round with clasped hands and dowu-cast eyer, nud 


Chapter III, B. 
Social and Reli- 
gious Life. 
Costom s and 


repeat the verses after the lama. The social celebration of ceremonies — con- 
all these events consista mainly of feasts in which mach chiang nected with births, 


wdronk. In Lahul the decisive point in the regotiation for 
a betrothal is the acceptance or refusal of a pot.of chiding sent 
to the father of the bride: if he drinks, the affnir is settled 
without more words. IJtis customary to marry young, women 
being generally between fifteen and twenty years of age ride 
Conningbam’s Ladsk, page 289). Monogamy is the general 
role, but it 18 not uncommon for a rich landowner to have more 
wives than one. Polyandry or the taking to wife of one woman 
Ly several brothers, 1s a recogniged institution, and is very 
general; the object is to prevent the division of estutes, When 
asked to defend this repulsive custom they say that their 
holdings are too small to divide, and that experience shows 
them that it is impossible for two sisters-in-law, with separate 
husbands and families, to live together, wherens twoor more 
brothers with a common wife can agree. 

Sir James Lyall mentions a case which canie before him 
in which one of two brothers living in polyandry moch wished 
to separately marry a girl by whom he had had an illegitimate 
child, but the wife of the family objected strongly, claiming 
both brothers us husbands, and refusing to admit another 
woman into the household, and she eventually prevailed. 

The custom of primogeniture prevails in the (hatur's fami- 


marriages, foocrala 
der. 


Custom of inhti. 


lies of Lahol. On tha death of the father the eldest son tance in Lahol, 


succeeds. As long as his brothers live with him, they are 
maintained and called little thakurs, but whon they set up 
honse for themselves, they get asmall allotment of gurhpan, 
under the nawe of dofoenzing or younger son's land, upon 
which they have to maintain themseleves. After lapse of two 
or three generations the descendants of younger sons become 
like other landholders, and have to do some service or pay some 
rent tothe thakur, Among the subordinate landholders all 
sons are considered entitled to equal shares of their father’s 
holding but in practice they seldum divide, and live on with 
wife, land, house and chattels incommon. In Pattan, where 
the Hindu element prevails in the population, and where the 
holdings are aomewhat larger and more productive, many 
brothers have married separately, and divided house and lands. 
A very few have done so in Giraand Kangloi also. In sach 
families the custom which has hitherto prevailed, with regard 
to inheritance of the shares of brothers who die without issne, 
is qaite clear; such share has ulways gone to the brothers with 
whom the deceased lived in uniscn, or to his issue, to the 
exclosion of all claim ou the part of the separated brauch of 
ihe family. The most exceptional point in the custom of 
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Chapter III; B. inheritance prevailing ia Laihal is the fact that, in default of | 
island Balj, 828 8 daoghter snceeeds ta her father's whole state in re 
ene reference to nephews or other male kinsmen, provided that, = 
Caéitome of inhari- before her father’s death, she las not married and settled 
tance of Lébal. down to live on hor husband's holding away from home. Tf 
she is married and living with her hosband in her father’s 
house, she succeed %, nnd if she is unmarried, she can hold for 


life as a maid, or can at any time tarry and take her husband * 
to live with Her, Supposing ench a husband and wife to die *% 


without issue, it appears to be dorbifal who wonld have the 
best claim to succeed them ; whether the next of kin to the 
wife orto the husband. But it is agreed that the survivor of 
the two might lawf ully give the estate to any member of either 
of the two families, | ‘ 
Funeral cnstom, Corpses are ordinarily burnt, and the ashes thrown into a 
river, or made into a figure of the deceased, and deposited 
in a chorten or pyramidical cenoinph in the cage of great men, 
Religion, In Kilo Proper the Population is Hindn with scarcely an 
exception, In Spiti the ouly religion is Boddkism. Tp Liahnl 
there is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism, the latter 
prevailing in tke village of the Chandra and the Bhiga and 
the fcrmer in Pattan, the valley of the Chandra-Bhiga., At 
the censns of 1881, however, which was taken by Hindu enumera- 
tors despatched from Kalu, Practicslly the entire pPopalation 
was returned as Hindno, In 189] Jecal enumeratora were ia 
appointed, and of the inhabitants 4,002 ware returned as Hindiis + 
and 1,869 as Buddhists This returh is probably correct for 
the valley of the Chandra-Bhiga in which Hinduism is the 
peeing religion is the most populous of the threa Valleys, 
Sut neither Buddhism nor Hinduism exists in a state of purity. 


The Buddhiam of “We have already seen how largely, so soon as we enter 
the Punjab Himali- the Himaliyés, the Hindnism of the plains becomes Inpregnated 
yas. with the demonology of the mountain tribes. A similar fate 

befell Buddhisin inthe mountain ranges of Central Asia. To 
the mysticism, with which the northern school had ilready - 
clothed the original simple creed, have been added the magic 
and devil-worship of the Tantr4c and the impure enlt of the 
female principle or Sakti, till the existing system is fh super 
stition rather than a religion, Asin India the Brahmans have 
declared all the ancient village thdkura and deris to be only so 
many different forms of Mshadeo and Parbuti, "so in ‘Tibet the 
fama have craftly grafted into their system allthe ancient 
gods and spirits of the former inhabitants. Hence, though 
Boddhism is the prevailing religion of the country, yet the 
poorer people stillmake their Offerings to their old divinities, 


the gods of the hills, the woods and the @ales, ‘The following 


are some of the classes of deities which ire worshipped under 
distinct Tibetan names: Monntain Gods, Rover Gods, Tres 


Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and Honse Gods. The mysti- 
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* systom of the Tantrists has been engraf fr on sas Chapter III, B. 

of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictares of  PrevValing S€CS ¢ aia) and Relic 3 — 

are filled with representations a8 the three-eyed destroying cm 

Iswara and of his blood-drinking spouse,. Wile the esoteric Tho paddhiam of 

doctrines inulude the filthy system of Budde Saktis, or female the Punjab Himu- 

energies of the Pancha Dhydéni Buddhas, i® Which the yoni or fy" 

female symbol, plays a prominent part. The wrath of Kaliis daily 

deprecated in the religions service of the temples,T trumpets 

made of human thigh bones are used, and ¢ferings are made 

to tha Buddhas in which even meat is incled dy though one of 

_ the precepts most rigidly insisted on by Gauj#™ Was a regard 

for animal life. ‘he priests foretell eventss determine lucky 

and unlucky times, and pretend to regulate til® future destiny 

of the dying, threatening the niggard with nell, and PROSE EE 

heaven, er even eventually the glory of a Bud“ha, to the liberal. 

Their great hold npon the people is thus derived from their 

gross ignorance, their superstitions, and thg! fears; they are 

fully imbued with a belief in the efficacy Gf enchantments, in 

the existence of malevolent spirits, and ¥" the superhuman 

sunctity of the /imas as their only protech0 Sgainst them, 

The ldmés are therefore constantly exdrey8ts and magicians 

Sharing no doubt very often the credulity of the i e, but 

frequently assisting faith in their superh™90 faculties by 

jugglery and fraud, ~ 
Prayer has been reduéed to a mechanict! operation, and 

the praying-wheel is a triumph of the Tibetn genius} Ib 

consists of a cylinder turning on an axis and \fontaiming sacred 

texts and prayers, or cometimes gibberish, wales? only merit 1s 

thatithasa sort ofrhythm, Itis made of Bll sizes, from the 

pucket wheel to be turned on the hand as on® walks along, to 

the common wheel of the village, which is turned by water, 

and prays for the community in goneral. Bpch revolution is 

equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained im the cylinder. 

Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at the corners of the 

houses, and answer a similar purpose as they flap in the wind, 

Every village has its mani or stone dyke, some#imes nearly half : 

a mile long, on which are flung small pieces of slate inscribed 

with mystic formule. These slabs are voti? offerings from 

all classes of people for the attainment ofj"}some particular 

object, Does a childless man wish for agor,\0T % merchant 




















* The image of Iawara has a snake round his waist, 7™ 
or a sword in his right hand, and is trampling human boy 
He is represented ae frantic with anger, his eyes staring, bb 
mouth wide open, and his whole body surrounded by famay-— 
blood-red colour, and wears.a necklace of skolla; in her rij" ee 
sarmounted by ekulls and the holy thunderbolt, while witlt ber left sho carries 
a cup of blood to hor mouth. A circle of flames surrounds Iyer body. 
¢ This eervico in described at longih in Chapter XBT of Cunningham's 

Laddk ; it bears no littl resemblance to the coremonies of bo Roman Catholic 
Church. 

[The praying wheel is peculiar lo Tibet, where it 
Jeast as carly as 400 A,D, - 


= 


$ generally used aot 





Chapter III, B. about to travel hop 
Social and Reli- 


Tho Bbddhiem of Purchases a slate 
a Ponjab Hina. man, and returns 


yan, 


Heligions cere- 
monies connected 


with agriculture. 


| Punjab Gazetteer. 
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for safe return; does a husbandman look 
for a good harvest P' % Shepherd for the safety of his flocks 
during the severity Df the winter? Each goes toa /dma and 

“hich he deposits carefully on the village 
yome in full confidence that his prayer will 


be heard. Theee n 
and people will iat 
Small shrines are ; ns 
and obtain an abun” ®t harvest. 

The Léholf® observe certain ceremonies of a religious 
nature in connecti®™. With the cultivation of their fields. A 
/iéma, who underat®™ 8 the astrological book, names the auspi- 
ploughing should be commenced (this day 


e considerable detours in order to do so, 







cious day in whic 


falls always betw ener : 
jpughed and sown, a procession goes round 


fields have been ply 6°" Sth 
all the fields, prec ed by one or two /amis and two drums, 
some of the compaty °3'tying at the same timo several large 
religious books on heir backs; this done, the whole company 
sits down in the fields near the villages, and feasts on cakes 
and chhdng supplie? Jointly by all the landholders. All this is 
dona to secure the ®Prouting up of the seeds sown; after that 
the water-course {eT 'T"igating the fields ia repaired, on which 
occasion a sheep if offered up to the ‘ha which is supposed to 
have special care °! the water-course, Again, as soon as the 
seeds have sprouti* another ceremony 18 performed } thig con= 
sists in sticking su° ll branches of the pencil’ cedar here and 
there in the field, @°4 pie incense, whila some memberg of 
the family sit dov'™ eat and drink a little, and murmur some 
prayers, This is f° 2sure that each grain which has sprang up 
may prosper aud; Produce many ears. When the fields are 
nearly ripe, a go tor sheep is killed in honour of the lha; in 
several villages hpPT#e-Taces are held at the sametime. ‘Till this 
festival of the rig@""™g grain has been celebrated, nobody ia 
allowed to ent gr#'®% OT any Bee thing with o sickle made of 
iron, as in such c¢8e, the field-god would become angry and send 
frost to destroy (YF Jere the harvest. If, therefore, a Lébuli 
wants grass befo!™ the harvest sacrifice, he mnst ent it with 
sickle made of t}2@ born ofan ox or sheep, or tear it off with 
the hand. Infrac’"®™® of this rule were formerly severely punish- 
ed; at present a! ¢ Of one or two rupees suffices, which goes 
into the pocket 2° the jagirdir or village headman. The iron 
sickle is used ag/t00 as the harvest has been declared to be 
commenced by ti!y¢ performance of the sacrifice.” 

The followir,' description of the religion of Lahul was 
written at Mr, ,¥yall’s request by the Reverend Mr, Heyda 
in November 1668. His long residence among the people, by 












whom he is mac’! respected, and his great knowledge of their - 


language and cr ‘*toms, ensure its accuracy :— 
- “The religion ° Labul has beon for along time, and is still, easbatialls 
Buddhism, ie fowever, difficult to ecertuin at what time this feligioa wie 


anis must always be left on the right hand, — 
grected in the fields to propitiate the deities 


u the 8th and 22nd of May). After the 
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do not exiat any historical, doeuménts in Léhul 
can be placed thon the Yague traditions | 
Thikor ‘Tara Chand: 


rion, especially in Lahol.: When, 


« OF smaller offoncea had bean committed by Labul 


++ , dhigm was established in Tibot in the seventh 


thenes and Ladak it 


. warno doubt introdaced into Spiti and Lahul, 
P tot @mall ‘extent only upto the ti 


amily (which ot that time j 
need of Ladi), exercised df preat influence _ 
Propagating and establish 
under their. rule,’ cries 
is, the offenders ore anishied * 
rehgious monuments, Thus,. for instance, oll the wreinis 
2 and many Of the. ghhodténs which are.eo .common by the 
= SE, Were ociginally built in accordance | 


met fee : with o sentence br co 
ats expiation of their misdeeds.® According to’ Cooma-de. Kara 


7 


century of our era,t -and from 


“bat probably 
me of the'king of Gige before mentioned. . 


I 


. am-inablea to Ox the date when the Goge chiefa ruled over Karja (the Tibetan 


* 4, Without doubt ther existed a very low kind. of religion in Léhol be 


ery 
‘ « Buddhism got hold of the peqple, and the latter 


ot entirely, That early religiog of Léihobkis 
* “~  fung-pa-chhoi, that ix, the 
bloody, and even human, eLerificea seem to he ie 

. certain fhd, that is, gods or evil spirits, residing in of near old pencil cedar trees, 


eligion of the valley, 


still- known 


~s name for Libul), the native accounts being too uncertain. ; ‘ 
fore 


bas not been able to suppreas 


When it was fotirishing man 


., *Focks, caves, tc. This cre! custom disappeared gradually after the doctrin 






‘whieh I shall* relate, 


+ -* wokild of eight years old was anonally sacrificed 


in it well-disposed towards the inhabitants 
» have been supplied in turn by the diferent families of 


of Kyelang, 


of the Butidhists had infwerford fora time the minds of t people. THere is 
nat | awit seame fg show that this wae the case: Near 
e tf Krelang a barge dry- pencil cedar wagatending till last year, when 
it for fire-wood: the story ges that+ before this t 


Gnder the name. of 


reigned « , 


rond-sides fn Lahal’ 
ovicted- offendera in 
a and ‘others, “Bud. « 


yr. 
rilarly offered Op to 


ci 


ree, in ancient times, 


to make the spinit who resided 


The children seem to 
the-village. It happened 


“ one | to ba a widow.who Rad to give upanoply childof the required aga. 
+ af tw oe day before* her only one was,to-be taken from her ite 


* forward: ‘Tho. denon fled and settled gn- 
- © still swela hndor the name of the Kyelang tAd or god-of Kyelang, getting now: 
P suppliod by the shepherds, In the timo 
was the only reliirion that txisted in the valley, there 
human beings were immolated to 
“apposed goda nod . evil. spirita, At present, near nota few Villages sheep" and 
, feats are yearly kitted and offered ap (cont 

bo oil: ib eased 


© years. ° 


ee was copying loudly, when a travelling hima from Tibet met her, and asked th 
- conse of her distress, Having heardher story the lima anid : 


‘Welt, 1. will go 


instead of your child,’ Hae did eo, butdid pot allow himeelf to be killed: ‘ the 


a i Mnse kitime himself if-he waota bu 


. * histself down before 


4s 
a & 


® + wacrifibe any’ more himan beings, which advice 


only the annual sacrifice of s shee 
. . whenthe Lung-pa-chhoi 
_, ™ were doubtless more places in Lihul Where 
“supposed gods nod J evil. spiri 


rildisposed Uhds, 
i men, ial 


a “Long after ke introduction of the Bua rob 

«immigrated from Kingrn, Kala, Chamba, éc., bat wel ia horas numbers, One, - 
| og the tolerant Boddhists,’ 
have been Hindtis of both 


two or more of thom at a time 





ond it may be 


t 


man’ flesh,” 
) before the tree -ned waited fdr n'long 
made no attaek on” tim, he became angry, took dow1i'from the tree the 


and effigies and threw them into the Bhéga viver, 


hint reli 


aettled as strangers amo 
ndra-Bhiga valley. They sem to 


, low and ‘broad wall or dyke of dry ne MaMory covered ” 
cable, on which the ie baie perm pedas ioe ld carved, Soma - 





said he, eo -saying-he feat 
time ;* bit ag the demon 
Biren 
telling the peaple not to 


was fellowed from that. time 


the top of the Koka Pass, where ‘i 


t4 the precepts of Buddbiem 
hare now taken the. poe o 


Gt thas they put the carred stonew on them, Prayer. wheels 


r 


into- Léhul, Hindi . 


ith 


Social and Reli- 
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count ' the Bad- 
dhienm of Lahul, 
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sii, Chapter TI, B. 
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Chapter. III, BR. high and jlow castes; some of them came five,” six or more pshahilons aes: 
~ * others liter, hens fu of Ta I was told, had Serre ree gy aule 
x?» Social ani committed murder or the t, Orrun away with other ple's WiTes, 
“wk : gives Life. inti the then obscure Lgtval 3 in order to escape pamnishment The regular and 
= frequent commercial intercourse which the Lahulis Have alyays- maintained * 
; afr, ‘Heyide's 8 with the neighbouring Hindu provinces and the inflcence of theas immigrated ” . 
+4» Count of the Bad- nindda have slways had some Hinduising effect on the religiog of Labol, bot  « 
- > * dhism of Libul. ‘this became still more the tase whbn the provings waa goterned for m time by | 
. . the Hindu Héjis of Kilo, 1 was probably then that the Lihuila commenced - PS 
- ; 7" *s "to profess to keep caste, denied that they were inthe habit of eating beet ; 
. . : é&e.; their mode of dressing slag underwent somé change ; the. ‘round cng i} ce = 
ee cy by the natives of Kila issaid to have come into general usé in aes te ware - 
“ a as - time. z i 
= -« “ Regarttling religion the Ldholis ay Asai chied inte foor eaehabe ‘Ww, a 
. : pure Boddbista; (2), pore Hindis; (3) o clase whe _Profess. ‘both Buddhism and. ‘: 
a . , : - Hindiiwm’; (4), Lobars afd Shipis or Dagis. ee 


—* : * «The LohGra consider thethselres of a ‘bigher-caste than the Shipts, byt «= oF SE 

Se . : /bothrare wemid by the otber-Libulfs to have po religion ot wll; still they haves © 
i= certain rites which are performed in chses of sidkneas, burials, 4c. For instance, © 

= . I was present one day bythe sick bed of a-Lohdr, and aaw a Shipi profess to -— ae 

eg ' | charm away the disease by. biting of the tars find” tearidg to pieces with, hie — Le 

“ a2 getth a black kid whith-had been previdosly shot with agaon! The Shipts ent s 


- 


. " B.. — beef ¢peol, while the Lobara eay they do not at all. . 


hy :* . by S.. * ‘Those who profess both Boddhian and * HindGism'live in tho villages, on +, 
oe eo "s ' “both banka of the Chandra-Hhiga froni Géen Ghantél downwards, They nt ae 
. *, . . maintain two or three small gonpda* fuk Onsale ys nd abjure beef, even that © 
=“. - of the yok, In cases of severe Tinesa, &e., they. gall in limas and ee a 
. 2 . * who.perform their respective rites at one and the same time: tr oe 
“a * etronger toward, Buddhiaty than Brahmaniem. .  - ot 


a “The pure Hindés are only fonnd in w fow villages on’ both hanks of the a 
me (Chandra-Bhiyn; nearly all of- them are recognized in Lahul, Kalo, ée,, 05 9 

oa ; weet of low-Brabmans. Oocasidnally they will drink a» oup of ton with the Bud. _ 
. | — and their*half-brethren, bot, as 'e.xely they refrain from piles with 
= = im "a gh 

, _ “The pare Buddbiste may be said to live in the villages the Chandra * 
“7 from old Khoksar to Gondla, ondon the*Bhaga from Garé Ghanial upto ~~ 
ie . ; Dircha and Rerig? ‘They have ‘about eight small soaps in which the chief imnage* . isn 
i ia that of Chom-dau-dds (=Shakya T habba=Sangyids—Boddhs), befor which mw = = 
7 . ldme daily burneipcense, and pinces gMerings of dried and fresh flowers, grain a 
- * , and water, and ‘burna a lamp throughout the year. Inseveral of theeg monag- Loo 

. teries there are to be found o yumiber of religious books. Besnids Sangyis, 

‘ ‘special reverence is paid by the Léhal, Spit, Ladik, and Tibet Buddhists in ~ if” 

: 3 : ‘weueral to Avalokitedwirn, called Chanre-zig or Prigopa in Tibetan (worshipped i 
“ F : Pua Triloknath), and Pidmp Patti, dommonly called Lobpon in “Tibetan, whe ia oy . 
= i. revered at the lake of Rawalsir in ha on Roth males and females of tha. ‘ - 
+ Buddhists make frequent pilgrims th Tridokerith® antRawilsir, In honour as 
ae oes es Sea Sie ey ieee number of annnal i 

w oi of chhdn ni drink made 
i. mak od by oth Sdile Gilt tence ntoxicating rom barley) ft 
sis i AAU Laholi tdmds belong’to the Drikhpa sect; many of thon are marri a 
"ar and possess houses and fletds, Sal wae live part of the takers in the pd svt “ey 
. tant neat hong eoataips ‘a small family chapel, in which Satigyds is the hal 
FT i ocipal image. It ished ‘alec a fe 1 = 

the ne ae alrvady described are mado, "i ” rise aakony offerings Of Te 2 


rh 3 “Ag already said, there are a preat many apirite or aienstt known ie 

| » Who ore supposed to dwellin trees, rocks, or on the hill top, relation = 

n , whom the Buddhists (contrary to their religion) sacrifice sheep and gonte# In — 
addition, they beliers rently in witches, sorcerers, and the eri ere, and hares = 

; . ‘host of other superstitions in common with all the other Lahalis. The Baddhists; - pal 

_ a oe “half Buddhiwts, Lohare, and Shipis,alwive ent up sheep or goats whiclf hance i" 
‘=; . tu a from fatigae ur ch nee = _ korres cof thers oat alan calves, oreo or yake which ™ 


+. 








rey | | ', * Grey mackhat,1.«., ne Do pint ki,” is gne ofthe fr Dadabia commandant 
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‘ a = h = 
_ die bya fall from rocks or. otherwise, but this is done secretly. When gt Chapter IIT, B. Fo 
-  -Kyelanga calf happens to die inthe morning, it remains where it fell the —_— — ., 
r +" whole day, nobody tanching it; bat the dead body disappears certainly doring Social and Reli- 
-* the night. “You wee many bones, especially. during winter, of auch animals . gions Life. . 
; _ ting about near the villnges, but dead sseea nod ponies only are left to the | 4), Herde's ac- 
. _ tigles snd foxes, Slanghitring ydke during winter is still practised at Darcha, 45¢ of the “Bud- “ 
: *Berig and other villages above Kyelang, but it is dobe very secretly, and nobody ayisn, of Lahol. 
: ‘will acknowledge the fact. There is nemall temple with the image ofa thd | 
- ear Yanample,. Every third year oa pdk is sacrificed there, the victim bring - 
* mpplied in turn by all the kothts of Lihul, This cuptom dates from the time _" . 
2 of the Kiilu Rajis, who (as the god ia said to be the tame os that of the Dungri - 
i ' temple near Magali, in Kiln) ordered that one boffalo was to be offered (as 
*-. st Dangri) every third year. Since Lahul has become. Britinh territory," - 
+ wile have taken the place of buffalogs. Tho Shipis eat the feah of the sacrificad 
ee | , | 


_# 


“Asthere aro in Lahul nt least thrée religions, which hareinfiuenced each =~ i* 
+ CC _=gfthor in many ways for a long time, tha manners and customs of the Léhulia - 
are of a very varied dnd mixed description, and it ia dificult to ascertain where : 
-_- Many of them originated, With regard to sobriety, veracity, fidelity to the , oe 
-*  “magriage tie, and in other ways, the morals, both of the Buddhists and hal€ ° | 
“\- Buddhists of Lahal, are deplornbly loose, bot nevertheless they stick to their ’ ; 
» different religions with a tenacity that gives till mow little hope for the spread 4 
of Christianity among them,'"* os = 
F ~ .* The largest and most noted monastery in Lahul is that of “Monasterio s or 
Garo Ghantél which stands on a mountain above the point of gonpas in-Daéhal. 
configence.of the Chandra and Bhaga rivers. The number of 
~ * regular monks attached to it-is emall, and most of them belong 
hy birth té Ladék or other-foreign countries, A.tribute of ~ . 7 
* fle value of Rs. 30, halfip cash and half in goods, ia sent 
every year by the abbot to the abbot of the‘ ‘ogna monastery 
in duddfik, who forwards ‘if with other tribnte on hia own’ ~ a 
’ -*aécount to that of Kangri Donjanynuear the Mansarowar lake = aa nf 
in’ Chinese Tibet; whence it goes in the.same way to the .. ; 
: _ monastery of Pangtang -Dechinling in Bhutan (altag Loj, of wf 
--* <* which the abbot bears the titleof Nawang Namgyal. This 
dignitary seems as head of the mother: monwstery, to be 
‘, -* © ex-nficto the head of the order to which all of them belong, for 
thie other abbots wera -all appointed by an order giverran his’. . 
- amp, and relieved in the same way at the expiry Of their term . 
ef oflico; the chain of affiliation by which the different monas- : 
_*  . terfies were connected seema to be traceable to the history 
- of their gradual foundation by. missionaries «ent ont from each 
- centre. Byt the fact of Ladék- having come into.the dominion 
of a Hindu-prince (the Mahdraja of Kashmir) appears to have 
weakened tho" authority of the Nawang Nimgyal, for of lata ~ , 
‘. yearsa mere-deputy of the Ludak abbot has acted as head® | 
of the Garu Ghantal monastery. All the landholders of Lahul, PY ar) 
'  exoepting a fow Brahmans, pay a feo of Re. 1 or thereabouts, Nie 7p 
* - to this monastery on the death of a member of the household. ; 





‘Me. Lyall writes :—" The very tolersoce of the Boti rece in Peligions mutéers will, I 
think, be- one obstacle to their conversion. In the Sunday services of the-missign boos 
an. “old and jearned fdee, who living thero to assist Mr. Jeachkidn his Tibetan 
* _ gtadies, join fn the “hymns and res with great etal and ferpour. I donb: ‘think thay - 
ther he or his friends. aw @ intonsistentia bia so doing, though he had-noe the - r 
,- ‘ieee intention of bee & convert fo Christinnity, All worship is goed-sumed to be 
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"+ Monasteries or — dubri, eageretoly of one path of barley, In the spring a pryat . 
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Chapter IIT, B. dn the autumn -the nierpa of treasurer, with'soma 6f the 
cial and Beli. monastery tenants in attendance; goes through .the whole a 
. ious Life, -- country, and collecta from every holding a customary feb called _ 

_ Sonpis in Léhol. “festival takes place, known asthe Ghantél Tehacha, at which 
_”~ “. all comers are fed for. one day. Along train of pilgrims may — 
= be seen engaged in making ‘the circle on foot of the holy + 

_ mountain,—a work of much religious efficacy, as it ought, to 3 

- be, seeing that it involves a tru ge of about eighteén. miles » + 2 


= 


} Le and an ascent and descent of several thousand fect. ‘Mr. Lyall — | 
Peak: gs wrote :— | a ; * 
. s 5 = : ‘ Me f = “a ; * ; z, = 
as "The third grand ldma of Tibet® visited Léhnal while I Was there in 1867," = 
tat ‘inspecting the monasteries and giving his benediction, to the "people at placer | : ‘ 
Where be halted. . He travelled in quai ly-shaped, bright-coloured tents carried + 
ae on yfia, with» considerable retinue of monka, I saw. him reaiock ona throne ae 
yee _6F platform built op in the open air, dressed in. « mitre and silken canonicals, « * * 
. extraord.parily like thcee worn by Roman Catholic prelates. The monks formed Le 
he ‘jane jn front of the throne, up whick the Léiholia,advanced tw. the moat, . oe 
. reverential. manner to receive the blessing, and m bit’ of “silk to be worn, [2 
believe, os a talisman. After backing out of the presence, they mado the circle. _ 
of the throne, praying alond as they walked, Liaaw one phor nag prestzuta ~ 2 
ae pony, #0 the value of tie offerings mast have been considerable,’ oat! eee se ays 
= 5 : 4 J 7 a Pot. = ’ ~ ee ne 
. * There is another monastery above the village of Kyelang . 
at which a sort of Miracle play is enacted annually by the limas . = 
. .. ».* Inthe month of J une. The performers wear rich dresséa of «= 
ft - °, Chinese silk; and the ‘orchestra of drums and évmbals igled by * ‘ 
ve the abbot af the mogastery clad in his robes and mitre. The  . : 
sie" _ acting consists entirely of pantomime ‘and diunci vg, except that -. + 
2 a chorus is occasiohally chanted. ‘Ihe solemnity of the procead- ve 
* ings 18 relieved by the action of a clown who appear’ how od.» ~~ 
* the stage (an open- space in front ‘of-the monastery) and now eee 
'-among the andienca performing buffo n tricks and pitsuing > 
es . obstreporous small boys. . ae ae Pa = Se 


yocntect of Bud-** Several circuinstances’ mark the change froni Bud jist © - 

i with Hind6- pan oloi (the Chandra valley): to Hinde ‘Pathan (the. bree — 

jah. of the Chandra-Bhiga), In’ the: ipm@r. tha wbsence of caste, -  _ 
feeling makes hospitality an easy Virtne, and Zuests pre enter. - 

' tained in the private houses-of their hosts. Inthe latter, every . 
hamlet has one or more dharmsdlds, single-roothed edifices, 

* , Open in front built by the villagers for the reception of travellers, 
Temples to devtds and. deris and to enake-gods are frequent in | 
Pattan, though almost entirely wanting in Gara and ‘Rangloi, ~~. 

. .4in exception in” Rangloi is the: temple at Sisu to Gyephan, the’ -“ * 
a. god of the snows “one mountain of the same name : he is the 
brother of Jamlu, the a of Malana described in Part [l, and ~ et Ss 
. 88 at the temple of the latter so algo. sheepi sacrificed to Gyephan * * A 
are slain by having their bellies slit open and ‘thegall extracted . 
- - (While they ‘are still alive, ‘To the goddess Firma mentioned . 


. - 
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* One of the three who is born sain ius soon ashe dies} the man I saw waa fa net 2 
plump and smooth faced, aad not more than twenty years old Tabould aay.—Lyall, —2 Sie 
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in. Pact IT; the sister of Gyephan‘and Jamlu, there are several Chapter ITT, B. 
AF temples in Pattan, - The worshippers of these stmi-Hindu = ae , 
_»  godlings regard themselves as Hindiis, and look down upon the Social and Reli. 
*  _.“Bot-24t,"- the Buddhist inhabitants of the Chandra and 6. sant cf Bud- 
'.» Bhaga valleys, but they seem anxious to miss -g0 chance of dhism with Hindé- 
** salvation, and summon both lamds «and Brahmags to their,iem, 
religious ceremonies. - cha a ib. “* 
‘y+. °*The Trjloknath temple in Chamba territory, immediately. _ 
if . weross the. Pattan border, offers a curious “illastrationof'thia~ un 
~ gatholic spirit: Itiasa stone temple in’ the orthodox. Hindu . 
style’ enshrining a miraculously revealed image representing ee re 
+ the Hindu Trinity, in great repute ‘among the Hindésy who . .. 
~ Visit 16 from all parts of India, and cheerfully endure the cold: 
and dangers.and difficulties of the way im order to prostrate 
*, ~ themselves before the “three lofds of the world,” and receive 
- *, one of the artificial flowers made of mica which are distributed 
*. “ ‘at the eshrine.. But the ‘officiating priests are limas,” not 
S Brahmans, and between the temple and the quadrangolar wall 


*. . -Which surrounds it large prayer wheels ate set uplike those.in"” . — °° 
abe msaannt chapel, and prayer flags wave from the top of the . | 

“© wall, SONS aes oe . Se 
- . On the other hand, as noted in the quotation from Mr, 


+, > “Hayde above, Hindoiso is. steadily gaining upon Buddhism, - 
-« nd’ it would appear that there is little of ‘Buddhism about the. 
, ihul /imds save their title. Ever in small things the progress 
+.  , Of HindGism is visible. When Dr, Aitehison-visited Léhul the 
>. | people would-not, as arule, kil an animal, eating only those 
which died naturally.. But whon the oraving for the flesh-pots 
a," a foo strong, séveral combined in the slangliter in order to 
diminish the crime of each by distributing it over many.. Now- . 
a-days sheep and goats are commonly “slaughtered without any 
. ,=* seruple, Even in 1868+ the sd-called pure. Buddhists: freely 
_* .. sacrificed sheep and goats to the lhda, or.local genii, aunploved 
_ ,Brahmins in mitny of their ceremonies, and stared in all the 
superstitions and belief in witches and ‘magic of their Hindu 
: brethren, :The same change- which has taken place in Lahuol . 
~~ ~ has apparently been going on. in’ Upper Kandwar ; for in 1829, 
when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was most 
ih: certainly an impure Buddhism, while in‘the recent census the 
. * state of Baséhir retirned only: one. Buddhist among its inhabi-. 
tants.. The process haa been going on in some degree aver since 
-. the Réjés of-Kiln annexed Léhul, but it- has been | greatly 
___—saecelerated of late years by the improvement in. communi- 
_.° vations which has brought the Léholis into clase contact with’ 
_ the Himdts of Kiélu and of the plains." = - ga Se . 
eat The following account of the Protestant Mission in British The Moravig n 
*. SLéhul has been kindly furnished by tha-Rev. Mr. Heyde. The sage zit Tibel, 
_- * * Mission belongs to the Charch of the Moraviana or- United “™ eee rl 
 . Brethren (Unitas Fratrum), It was established in the year | 
’ | oa . 4 _ 
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Chapter ITI, B. 
The Moratian Mis. 


sion in Liha! and 
Kandwar. 


. to advance gradually: This, however, proved impracticable, as 


» Hoddhism, Prom Léhol the mission hopes still to advanceinto. - 


‘parts was founded in 1865 among the Baddhists of Upper Kana- , 


Tibet Proper, haying been established with a view to’extend its - 


Moravian Mismor 
achouwla, 


tion is the directing board of this as wellas all other Moravian 


: : " / . = = 
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i8d4.- From the beginning its object.was to reath the Mongol 
tribes of Central Asia who profess Buddhism. The first two 
missionaries appointed in 1832 were to have gone by European . 
Rossia and Siberia into Central Agia, but after repeated appli- ; 
cations had been tade, the Russian Government refused to lat: 


them pass through their territories. After that the routé by By 


China would have been taken, but China being then still 
obstractive to missionary enterprise, this way had also to be 
abandoned and a third to be chogen, viz, thabrid Ladak. From “ 
Lndak the missionaries were to penetrate to the Mengolinn, 
tribes of the Khalmaks who ‘inhabit the northern parts of East. ~- 
ern Turkistam. In. Ladak‘the first station was to have been 
established, it being hoped that from thence it would be*possible 


the Kashmir Government refused to give the nécessary per- 

mission for the desired station, Thus it cama fo pass that — - 
Laéhul was fixed upon as a suitable place for a firsf settlement; be- | * 
cause the province was situated close to Ladék, and because its in- 
habitants belong at least partly to the Mongolian race and profess 


lindak as scon as permission .can be obtained todo so, therehy 
pursuing its original object. The name of the station in Lahul 
8 Kyelang, often spelt, ‘‘ Kailing” or “ Keylang,” whichis wrong. 
The mission being still a small one, at .present only two 
Mmisstonaries carry on ita work. Two more missionaries lave 
lately been appointed, whe ‘will increase its present staff soon: 
The “* Mission Department’ of the Méravian Chaorch organisa- 


* 


missions. A second. station ofthe Moravian Mission in these 


war in the protected Hill State of Basihir (Simla district). The’ 
name of this station is Pa sitaated on the immediate-frdntier of 


Jabours’ into that country. The number of-native Christians at 
both stations together is at, present 35 including children, of  . 
which number three adults and three children are at Pd, : 


Schools arp in. existence at both: stations, at Pu for boya ag 
well ag for girls, while at Kyelang at present only one for girls é, 
is attached to the mission ; about thirty girls receive instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, religious instraction, singing, 
sowing and knitting stockings, &c. Pupils of Christian’ parents 
attend the whole year ; non-Christians only during the winter 
months ; the latter being employed by their patents otherwise 
during summer. Several schoolafor boys were formerly connect- 
ed with the mission in different villages of Lihol, the dim of 
all being to ‘impart a good primary education suiting ‘a rural 
population, among which the mission chiefly works, After a 


course of five years or less, the boys were dismissed to their « — 
homes, others taking their place. However, circumstances arose ca. 


which. made it desirable to amalgamate these schools into one 
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Government School at Kyelang, and thusit’eame about that the Chapter ITI, B. 

mission, at least Yor the present, has no boys’ school. The num- ¢.. +.) ond Reli- 

ber cf pupils at Kyelang is at present about thirty girls, at Pu “gious Lif 

about ten girlsand from ten to fifteen Hoys. “Moravian Mission 
As to literary-works the mission has published ten school, **290'% 

books, inclading a, geographical work with maps and compen- ~ 

diutns of general anc sacred history; one small and two large 

Diction&ries in the Tibetan language (Tibetan-English and 


‘Yibetan-German) ; the New Testament has been translated 


and printed, while portions of the Old Testament are also ready 
for the press, &e., &c. _ aa ain | 
The mid- Hialdyés which separate the valley of the Chenab 5 The innemmmes of 
on the north from the Beés and Ravion the south, form the ,,, of the Panjab. 
bonfidary between the Turdnian languages of the Pangi, Lahal 


; and Spiti, and the Aryan ‘fongues of the remainder of the 


Punjab. But the line isin reality not so clearly marked as this 


* Janguaye,would imply,‘and there are gradations between the pure . 


Tibetan of Spitiand thepare Aryan of Kiln, ~Tibetan (more 
correctly cslled Boti) is understood throughout Lahul, being 
the means of communication between the inhabitants and the 
triders from Tibet who bring salt.and wool for sale, but it is - 
the mother-tongue of only a few of the population, the inhabi- 
tants, namely of*Khoksar and Telang, the two hamlets near the 


‘head of the Chandra valley, and of thé bamleta in the valleys of. . 


the Jashar and Yocha streams which are the first considerable 


a affuents of the Bhaga. In the rest of the Chandra Valley a 


dialect. called-Rangloi and in the rest of thé Bhiga valley a 
dialect called Gara ia the mother-tongue of the inhabitants, 
These dialects are quite,distinct- both from one another and 
from Pattani, which is the language spoken by the remaind- 
er of the ‘population of Lahul,i.¢., the people dwelling in 
the Chandra-Bhiga valley;- but the researches of the 
Moravian missionaries appear ta have identified them as 


springing from a eqmmon source in a language which they term 


Bunany and which was probably the original speech of the inha- 


_ bitants not only of the ease Chenfb valley, but of the upper Sut- 


war province of Bashahr, From what has been said in Part IT 
-on the subject of the Kandshi dialect spoken in Malina 


l-j valley also, where a dialect of it ig still spoken in the Kana- 


it would seem not unlikely that the same language was once 
spoken in the upper Beds valley. Mr. Jeschke, who was the 


‘greatest modern ‘Tibetan scholar, was of opinion that this 


mother-tongue of Lahul and Kandwar ‘‘ belongs neither to ‘the 
Tibetan nor to the Sanskritian family,” and Mr. Heyde writes : 


_“ Bunda, which is nearly. the same as the Tibarskad of Kangwar, 


is not a mere dialect of the Tibetan, buta language which standa 
on its own legs, No-doubt you find many Tibetan words in 
Bandon, buat all of them more or less have reference to the. 


_ -Baddhist religion, and most, of then were probably introduced 


when that religion was brought into Lahul from Tibet.” ‘This 


are Pere te ae [ Punja 
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- -Cliapter TIL, B.. a lies chiefly to the Rangloi and Gra dialects, which are spoken 
Si ia) an Relic Sy pidols of the Buddhist religion; in the Chandra-Bhiga 
? = Life. . 


valley,onthe other hand, whera the people profess to be noite me 


The Thnginges of there is a considerable admixture ‘in the dialect of words © 
the Meher Himalé- Sanskrit origin; so that, while all the three dinlecta of Léhul 
ras ofthe Panjab. are derived from s fountain head distinct from either Hindi or 


‘. Tibetan Pattani may be said to stand in-abont the same relation é 


to Hindi as the Rangloi, and Gara ilialecta stand to Tibetan. 
Whew written at all they are-written in the’ Tibetan ‘character, 
which is capable of representing various sounds that are common: 
_ thei and Tibetan, but have no corresponding letters in thé 
~ | Hindi alphabet. It¢is most curions that, while Brahminism is 


rapidly spreading northwards up the valleys of Kandwar- 


and Lanul, and driving Buddhism before it, the Tibetan langt- 

age is making equally certain, thpugh not perhaps quite such 

‘rapid progress in the opposite direction, and supplanting the 

Set indigenous languages of those tracts. “Thus, although the ham-._ 

| lets of which Boti'is the original mother tengne are ‘so few, if 
was returned at the Census of 1891 asthe langaage spoken by ng 

-less than 1,212 Lahulis, which nimber is doubtless ‘niade up té 

a great extent of men who from constantly trading with Tibet 


or from education in the monasteries have beeome more familiar : 


with the-Boti language than-with the” dialect of theit homes. - 
The remainder of the population were returndd as spenking— + . 


-Pattan 7 : ne oon ane PT 2,066- 
- Rangloi oe tt aoe ana 633 ; _ 
Gira ae ee ee a Be 


ana in addition 866 persons were enumerdted in Kila Proper, ; 


where-they were spending the winter of the census, as spedkiog — 


*“Laholi,” t.¢, one or other of thése dialects, | 


Edacation : 7 Te 1, Sele | : bes C 
' In Léhul a comparatively large proportion of the: pula- 
tion can read and write ‘Tankri, Pahari and also Tibetan, 


a 


Education is more advahced here ‘thin th Kiln. The limaa 


can all read the printed character : but they. are not all able to 
write Tibetan ; and they do not, as a rule, .know Tinkri. Tho 


traders,know both Tankriand.Tibetan: The fact of the Liébulis, ‘ 


eugaging generally in tradé both with Kéln ‘and with Ladak_ 
and Tibet, may explain why the elements of education are more 
widely- spread ‘among them than in Kalu, As many as 140 m 
every 10,000 women are returned as educated; these are for 
the most part Buddhist nuns, Out of every 10,000 males at the 
Censns of 1891 there were fuand to be under instruction 344, and 
able to read and write 1,354. They would seem to-be te a grea 
extent self-taught or instructed aj the monasteries, for there 
is only one Government School (that at Kyelang), and it-is with 
. the utmost difficulty that any children can be got to attend it at 
all, while those that do attend are notallowed -by their parents 


to remain long, so that very little advantage is derived from it. - 
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In appesrance.there is Iittle to distingnish a Lahuli man. Chapter IE, ¢. . 
from a native of Kain, bot the women. with their short squat may ad 


figares and round broad faces show clearly tha Mongolian type. Tribe = 
“pa of them can be said to be handsome, and the old women Families. 
are quite hideous; and both soxes Iack the merry look Appearance of the 
2 characteristic of their neighbours both in Kalu and: in people. 

Spiti. 


Mr. Lyall thus described. the character of the people of General character 

Laéhal :— ot: tho. peop. oF 

Lb: Léhnl. 
“The character of the people ia eolil ond conservative ; their power of 
anited action ia congiderable ; they seem to me not guick-witted, but eminently 
shrewd and sensible, Thoagh they abow great reepect to their berediteury nobles 
and headmen, they would, | believe, cotubine mt once to resist tyranny or ivi. 
fringemout of costom on their part. The headmen’ have certainly been hitherto 
vory carefnl not to offend public opinion. Murder, theft, or violent sssaniis are 
almost onknown among them, and they seem tome to be fair, ond often kind, in 
their dealings witheach other;on the othor band, I agree with Mr. Heyde in 
@onsidering the standard of sobriety and chastity among them to be erceptionally 
low. Drinking ia a common vice in a!) cold conntries, and the wont of chastity 
ia accounted for by the.cnatom of polyandry, which lenves a large proportion of 
the women unmarried all their lives, Inepitoof these two frailties the Botis seem 
to me (like the EScoteh country people, who ore aleo gobiert to them) to be an 
eminently religiens race; they seem tothink that to withatand these partieolor 
tampiitions ie to be nenint, and thatin ordinary mon who do net nim eo high, to 
enccenmb is qaice vental, The liver of their saints ore foll of the most’ austere 
acteb? rirtie wil mortification of the fesh commoncing from the cradle, which ate 
certainly calodinved to make the ofdinery mortal abandon the task of imitation 
if despair; mand their felicion, though it faila here, bes, in ny opinion, congi- 
derable iotfieence for good in their minds in other respects; more at lenet than the 
forme of religions practised by other maces, Hiedds or Mohammadans, huve ot the 
present day in the parts of Hindistan with which Lam scquainted. This is not 
garprising, as the moral teaching to be found inthe Baddhist books ia of a very 
high kind ; the love of one's neighbour is one of its principles, and this i extended 
to includes even the brnte creation. So, agnin, though good works are balanced 
against sing, yet their worthleseness, when not done in a humble ond rererent 

apiril, is recegnized.” 

“Mr. Lyall also paid a tribute to the veracity of the people, 
bat it is doubtfal whether in dotng so he was not referring so ely 
tothe people of Spiti to whom as well as to the Lahnlis the 
description in the above extract was meant to apply. The 
people of Lahul have no higher respect for truth than the 

indiis of Kilo have ; and they are sharp traders and good at 
driving bargains. 








SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES AND LEADING 
> FAMILIES. 


The population is mainly composed of so-called Kanets, Caste in Lahul 
but they are different in appearance from the Kanets of Kaln, 
their features being of the Mongolian type... The inhabitants of 
Rangloi and Gara sre without exception Kanrets (though the 
three jagirdér families claim a Réjpit origin), and their religion 
ia arte Buddhist than Brahminical. They are called Botzét 
by the people of Patan, who regard them as of inferior caste. 
Patan is said to have been. populated originally by refugees 
from Chamba and elsewhere ; the people. are more Hindn than 





Leading families. 


Intercourse he. 


tween 
Laéhal. 


Cistes 


in 
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111,¢€. Buddhist F and Brahmans Lohirs, and Digis are there to be 
‘Castes M2! With in addition to Kanets. Throughout Lébul the people 


~ &re carefol ond laborious enltivators. Muoch of the field work is 


done by the women. Within the last f-w years some sixty 
families have immigrated from Bashalir avd ‘Tibet, and 
make « living by weaving and doing other werk for the 
Léhulis, 

* Brolmana sre only feond ia Potan and are descendants of emigrants from 
Chambo, Labol atl other countries to the south, The so-called Latul Ranets 
aren mixed race, bot the Mongolinn elomont predominates over the Indian, 
Many of thoae who live in Patan are, no doubt, deseendante of Eunet settlers 
from kK ulin and Hangihal ; the rest, anil the inhobitants of Gira and Hanglol, ore 
pare Botits or nearly eo; the remaining tribes aro else of mixed race; they 
ponstitute the lower classes who do not hold regilar allotments of land, nod 
aulwwiat in part by serving for wages or by handiornfta, The Digis bara probably 
the lenat olmixture of Botia blood of any race in Lahn]; they como fram Kile 
inthe Ginee of the Rijis, aud now actos musicians in the te mplea and? in some of 
the monasterics, Only » few of the Lohira now act ne blackamiths; the Balhae 
ore basket-makers;the [enafs are professional musiciaos, whose dao¢htera oct 


as dancing girls." 
_ The thikura are the gentry and qaondam rulera of the 
valley They fre more or less pure Botiés or Mongolians b 
blood, but have began, as the natural sequeree to the Hinddis- 
ing tendency already described, to assert o Rajpit origin. 
Three families of thikurs retain in modern times a status of 
importunce as jugirdirs—that of Hari Chand, Negi of Léhal, 
who holds his village of Kolong in jagir ; that of Devi Chand, 
mn holds Guimrang, and that of Hira Chand, who holds Gondla. 
These jugrra Were assessedin 1891 at Ra. 760, Re. 760 and Ra, 372, 
respectively, renlized partly in cash and pantl: in kind. Thikor 
Hari Uband, eon Of Tara Chand, in virtae of his office as negi, 
recerves certain other emoluments, The most important of 
these are one-fourth the total revenoo of the wartri, together 
with one-fourth of the collections on account of grazing fees in 
the khalva kothis, and an imtim by .way of compensation for the 


neg inflicted by him in criminal cases which w-=s formerly his 
pe rq | 181] le. a : a 


The word used in Léhul for gét or clan, or rather for the 
corresponding idea, is rue, which means bone, and, as applied to 
in class, denotes those descended from a common ancestor. Bat 
there is as much license in Lahul as in Kalu with regard to 
intermarriage. Uhe thékurs take Kanet women as sriijjat, not ag 
fahri ; and though tho sons of such women are not at first 
considered as pure thdkura, yet in a few generations they 
become equal, These women are known as chunma or workers, 
Brahmans also have Kanet women in their honses, and the sone 
of sien women sneceal as if legitimate. Their fathers will not 
eat from their hands, but they will smoke with them, They 
are known as giirw, and marry Kanets, or women of mixed caste 
ifthey can findany, There are many gris in Léhnl, but they 
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call themselves Bralimans. Where the father is not known, or Chapter ITI, D. 
where there i? any doubt, illegitimate children follow the caste ee 
of their mothers. Brahmans, thdkara and Kanets will smoke Village Commnnni- 
together in Lilo! ; and Brahmans will drink water, tea or fugri intesocens be 
from the hands of a Kanet, but will moteven eat sachi roti. Thetween castes in 
Kaneta say they will notsmoka witha Dagi (sepi), No Kanets Labal. 

Wear the janeo in Gahul. Thdkurs will eat pakki or sachi roti 

from the hands efa Kanet, but mot kachi roti, except those 

thakura who do not wear the janeo, It is said that Lohars, 

Hensis and Bilras intermarry and eat together. -A Dagi (sepi) is 

considered above a Lohdire, He will not cat with him, nor give 

bin his daughter inomarriage, but he will take a Lohar woman 

to wife. A Daégiand e Lobdr will smoke together from the same 


pipe. 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES, 

The nature of a waziri has been explained in Part U1, and . Snb-divisions in 
Lahul is one of the two Kila waziris (the other being Spiti) that reams Heture of 
may still be correctly so designated, as their administration is villages 
eotrasted almost entirely to local magnates who continue to 
bear the title of wazir. The wazir of Lahul, at present Uhikur 
Hari Chand, is also sometimes described as neyi of the wasiri, 
from hia having been responsible for the collection of the land 
revenue in the same manner as the negi of » Kila fotki. The 
division of the wazir: into fourteen kothia has been deseribed in 
the first chapter c¥*his part. The kothis are notsub-divided like 
those of Kula Proper into phitis, being of small size in respect 
of population and cultivated area. A list of the hamlets of 
which they are composed is given in the appendix. Separated 
by greater distauces than usually divide the Kula villages the 
hamlets do not so frequently as in Kila present instances of 
fields nominal|-*elonging to one hamlet, the residence of the 
owner, but lying within the limits of another; the boundaries 
in the waste ofthe land pertaining to each hamlet have always 
been well known to the people, and were demarcated without 
dispute in 1591. But up till that yearthe boundaries between 
kKothis were capricious, if indeed they could be said to be exist- 
ent at all; nearly every kothi possessed an outlying* hamlet or 
two lying in the centre of another ; and Aothi Ranika consisted 
of several villages, scattered here and there among those of 
other kothis, which were formerly held in jiyir by a Kila princess, 
and which had ever since been held together as one community 
under one headman. It was desirable, both for the convenient 
regulation of bagar arrangements (to be described below) and 
with reference to the provisions of the forest settlement as well 
as for increased facility of revenue collection, tnat this state of 
affairs should be reformed, and accordingly in connection with 
the revision of settlement definite boundarios were demarcated 
between Aothis, aud each botht was recorded as containing 
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Chapter 111, D. all the villages lying within its demarcated boundaries and 
Willasa Cammna; Mone beyond them. At the revision of assessment the hamlet { 
ees eon was found to be a more convenient assessment unit than the Kathe, ‘f 


Sub-divisions jn Bud so the revenue of each hamlet waa fixed ae arately without, . 
Likul: Nature of however, affecting the joint responsibility of the people of the 3 
53 waships ani vil’ othe for the revenue of the kofhi as a whole. The headman : 
| of each kothi is known correctly as lambardir, wot ws Negi as 
in Kalo, but the use of the correct term under the Land Revenas . 
Actis due not to a superior acquaintance with the terms + 


of the Act, ‘but to the fact that the wazir wus recognized — 
at the first Regular Settlement and alsa at the Revision of 
1871 as the negi of the whole fourteen ksthi-, and entitled to 
nearly the whole of the pachofra, or tive per ecot. cess, levied in 
addition to the revenue for the remuneration of Village headmen. 
As, however, the position of the wasir was bettered in other ree 
spects at the Revision of Settlement uf 1891 it wasfound possible 
to make him resign this source vf income, and the lambardars 
of kothis now receive the remanerativn as well as discharge the 
duties of village headmen. At the same time arrangement 
was made, as was dove in Kilu Proper, for the regulation of the 
number and remuneration of village watchmen in accordance 
with the Rules under Act IV of 1872 instead of by the collection 
Of a cess on the land revenue as had previously been the case. 


Rights in waste The waste lands are owned by the ruler of the country 
a by custom of or superior landlord, @ position which appears to have been 
ih formerly occupied by the Raja ina khdlsa kotht, and the thaékur 
ina jigir kothi. It appeura clear that tha thakur must be 
considered to have been lord of the waste, for his permission 
was necessary befor new fields could be made in it, and such 
elds paid him rent thenceforth ; ha could also grant sheep-runs 
in the high wastes to foreign shepherds, and take grazing dues 
from them ; so, again, the eatate or jeola of a landholder dying 
without near heirs lapsed to him, and was granted by him toa 
new Man on payment of a fee or nazrdna, 

The rights of the jigirdars in these respects have net been 
altected by the recomposition of kothis described above, thougi: 
saveral jagir villages lie within the boundaries of khalea kathis. 
The limits df the waste land attached to sach hamlets within 
which the villagers can extend their cultivation are, a3 has been 
said, well kaown and have now been demzrecated, and the 
jagirdir may as heretofure take rent for now fields withio such ti 
limits. Aud with regard to sheep-rung in the high wastes a 
careful record was prepared in 189u, showing without reference 
to kothi boundaries which of these are khélen and which are 
yigir; further reference will be made to this subject in 
Chapter IV B. | 


Forests. _ Noright of property ou the part of the jigirdirs in the 
forest trees growing on waste land withia their jigirs has, Lie 
bowever, been recognised by Goveruwent, In conuection with 
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the Kulu forest settlement the few ail and pencil-cedar Chapter III, D. 
forests of Lahul were demarcated na protected forests by Mr... 7 ; 
A. Anderson, and two of these are in jdgir kothisa, None were MAL ond Tenures 
Heclared reserve, for little or no income can ever be expected porvcie 
by Goverument from these forests, and the records of rights ' 

were framed entirely with a view to the conservation of the 

timber in the interesta of the people who have been sadly 

wasteful of wood both for fuel and for building in the past and 

who muy find themselves in straits in the future if ther extra- 

vagunce in this respect is not restrained. The management of 

the forests is vested in the Thakorof Labhil, subject to the 

general control of the Forest Officer in Kulu. The rules 

framed under Section 3! of the Indian Forest Act to regnlate 

rights of user in the Lahal forests will be found in Appendix I]. 


AH the villagers have Tights of use jin the waste, but 
the cattle or flecks of one Aothi sometimes graze regularly 
in the lands of another, and the men of one kothi sometimes 
rely for fuel and timber on the trees growing in another. 
Within the othe also the different villages use the grass and 
wood indiscriminately ; where the villages are far apart, they 
keep in practice to separate grounds; where close, they 
mingle: itis alla matter of custom. There is no other rule 
- by which a dispute can be decided. From the bare and unpro- 
ductive character of the hill-sides outside the forest boundaries 
it follows that in Lahul very elaborate rules were not found no- 
cessary like those relating to the Kdlu undemarcated waste, pub- 
lished a3 an appendix to Part I], thongh, as in the case of Kalu, 
Mr. Anderson proposed to declare it protected forest. The most 
valuable portion of it consiets of the high-lying sheep-runa, 
which are scarcely if at all made use of by the Lahulis for their 
own flocks. ‘These will be referred to again in Chapter IV B, 


The holdings in cultivated lands in the khdlea kothis do not Original form of 
uow differ materially from zaminddri holdings elsewhere, but were beldings of fields, 
originally regarded as allotments held subject to fendal service 
which, for want of another name, may be called jeoliés, asin Kulu, 

“The allotments of fields or jeolds are supposed to have 
been made authoritatively atsome remote period, and to have 
originally been all equal, and subject to the same amount of 
rent or taxes, and all liable to furnish one man for service or 
forced labour when summoned by the lord of the country. 

They also appear to have been indivisible. In fact, in Gara 
and Rangloi, where the Tibetan element predominates in the 
population, they are still almost all undivded; in Patan, where 
the Hindu element predominates, a great deal of sub-division 
has taken place. After the first allotment was made other 
fields were sometimes reclaimed from the waste; these were 
sometimes formed into a separate allotment, and rated at a 
full jeola, or a half or a quarter according to value; orif they 
were reclaimed by oue of the original holders, hie holding wag . 


,;. "Wo jeolas, had to pay double taxes 
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D. thereafter rated at 2 jeohis or 14 or 14. A household owning 
aud take a donble share 


‘enures, Of Service ; if it held a hal€ only, it was rated in strict propor- 


Tenures ai pre- 
ut. 


tion, After a time when not much room fur farther extension 
of cultivation. was left,* the assessment or rating on each house 
or jeola became fixed hard and fast; no one in authority took 
the trouble to revise it, though, of course, us time went on, the 
proportions of the holdings did not remain exactly the same, 
Some fields were increased by gradual encroachment on the 
waste, and a few others changed hands. Sele of land was 
unknown, or the changes would have been greater.” 

The average size of holdings at the present day wiil 
uppear from the following table, though the figures are 
a little deceptive as they have been compiled from returns 
' prepared separately for each hamlet, aud it sometimes happens 
that a proprietor owns land in more hamlets than onue:— 














* There is, of course, any amount of waste land in Lahul, but no cultivation 
is possible without irrigation; and the land so situnted that it can be irrigated by 
existing channels, or channels easily to ba mado, bas long been folly occupied in 
the lower and less inclement parts of the country. 
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“ery little land is let ont to tenants, but it ts the castom 


in the jdgira to grant plots rent-free to khang-chhung-pas” 


and chhagshis (ride below,) in consideration of their enltivat- 
ing the jagirdér's own land, or rendering personal domestic 
service to him. Where-land ia let toa tenant a cash rent ia 
usually paid, otherwise the landlord takes half the gross produce. 


Sale of land was almost unknown at the time of the 
Regular Settlement, oreven the Revision of 1871, but with the 
development of trade and spread of the knowledge of the law 
transfers became more numerous, and the following tables show 
the qeortgeges and sales ascertnined at Revision of Settlement 
in [800 :— 
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The mortgages and sales to money-lenders and non-agricul- Chapter ITI, D. 

tnrists are not troly so described. All are cases of transfer by yp.) n,. 
one native of Léhul to another, and though many Lahulis ¢ies and Tenures. 
trade and Jend money they are all agriculturists as well. Mortgages er 
It will be seen that only 3 per cent. of the cultivated area ia sales. 
held in mortgage, and only 2 per cent. has been sold since 
last settlement. The transfers are most commonly due to the 
proprietor of the land having suffered losses in trade. It is 
also often the case that an old man having no children or near 
relative, and being unable to cultivate his land properly, decides 
to sell his land and live on the proceeds. The discovery of 
sapphires in Piidal was the cause of many mortgages. ‘The 
desire to invest in these stones, and make a profit by selling 
them in KGlo or iu the pluins, led numbers of Lihnlis to mort- 
wage their lands to raise money for the specniation. Many of 
these mortgages are merely temporary slienations of land fur 
a term of years on the agreement that the enjovment of the 
land for that term by the mortgagee will liquidate the debt, 
and at the end of it the land will be restored to the mortgagor 
without payment of the mortgage money. The ligh price 
realized for Jand—higher than elsewhere in the district—s 
very noteworthy. The average amount realized per acre in the 
waziri by mortgage is Ks. 107, and by sale Rs. 100, and in 
some individual instances the price realized is very high indeed, 
To select two aven in ajdgir kithi where the revenue is mach 
miore than in the Khalsa kofhis, and in addition the burden of 
forced labour ia much heavier, 5 acres sold for Hs. 1,000, and 
3 acres cultivated land, plus 5 acres of hay-field, were mort- 
gaged for Rs. 2,250, posseasion by the mortgagee for 22 years 
to clear off the debt. 

The following description of the rights of the tiakur and 
subordinate jancholders in the jégir Kofhis, taken from Mr. 
Lyall’s Settlement Report, remains troe at the present day and 
throws an interesting light on local customs :— 

The jagir kothis in Libul are three in nomber— Kolong (or Righta of the 
‘fodpa) held by Thakur Hari Chand; Gumrang, held by Moti erat geo 
Ram and Devi Chand, and Gondla, held by Hira Chand. Of fall kinds in jagte 
this lust-nanied kofhi a half was described, in former Settlement dothis in Labul- 
papers ag resumed ; one of the last Rajas of Kulu did in fact 
resume half, but practically the whole remained undividedly in 
possession of the thdkur, who accounted to the Haja for half 
his collections of all kinds. After Regular Settlement he con- 
tinned in the same way to exact the old dues and services from 
all the landholders, and to pay the Government the land-revenne 
for half the koth:, plos nazrina on account of the other half, 

The whole of his pavmenta may be considered to have heen of 
the nature of nazraua., The natnre of the beldings of arnble 
Innds tu the jagir kothia ia ns follows: The whole produce af 
certain fields is taken by the ¢hakur; this laud is cultivated by 
farm servants, assisted on certain occasions by gatherings of the 


Chapter III, D. 


Village Communi- 
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regular landholders; it is known na_ the thidkur's garhpan 


or home farm, and, asa general rule, the greater part of it is 
situated in villages near which he lives, Other fields are held 


Rights of | th rent-free ia maintenance by his do-thar, if., br the dunnewaasals, 
ee = « ri eT ea : # ; i 
thekurs snd eubor. OF Junior branches of lis family, or rent-free in lien of con- 


dipate landholders 
of all kinds in jdgir 
kothis in Lahal. 


2 


tintions service by his chhdyshis or fumily retuiners, or by his 
thang-chhung-pis or farm servants. 


The great bulk of the fields, however, form the jeolda or 
holdings of the yu!pa or villagers, which are held subject to 
payments of fal, ie, rent or revenue, the performance when 
required of begdr or forced labour for the State, and of certain 
periodical services to the thakur; an average jeola contain about 


15 dakh, or 5 acres. A do-thii’s holding is on an average equal 


in extent to from one to two jeolda; a chhdgshi's holding varies 
between a half and a whole jeola ; a khang-chhung-pa generally 
holds only about a quarter jeola or less. There are some other 
small miscellaneous rent-free holdings, the revenne of which 
inust be considered to have been remitted, not in lien of service 
to the thdkur, but for the good of the whole community. For 
example, afew fields known as garzi ng are menerally held rent-free 
by a family of blacksmiths or fohire, notso much in lien of service, 
for they are paid for their work separately, as to help them toa 
livelihood, and induce them to settle down, In the same way the 
hensis or musicians hold a little land rent-free nuder the name of 
bezing ; the jodhsis or astrologers under the name of onposing, and 
the béds or physicians under the name of meanzing, Astrologers 
and physicians are, however, men of the regular landholding 
elnass, who have also sepurute yeo/ds or holdings ef reyenne- ay- 
ing land. The lohdra and hensis are low class people, who hela 
no land except a few fields given them rent-free, The yarhpdn 
land, no doabt, belongs solely to the thikur, who is aleo land- 


lord or superior proprietor of the whole kethi. “The yulpa or 


villagers, ” writes Mr. liyall, “I hold to be subordinate pro- 
prietors of their holdings; so nre the do-thai. At firat | was 
inclined to think that the chhigshia and khang-chhung-pde were 
mere tenants in the garhpdn or private lands of the thitkurs, 
but on further enquiry their title did not seem to be essential} ; 
weaker than that of auy other'class, They are never ovis 
and the custom with regard to inheritance and power of mortgage 
with regard to their holdings, and those of the regular landhold- 
ers, appenrsto be precisely thesame. | consider them therefore 
to be also subordinate proprietors of their holdings, differing ouly 
from the yulpds, inasmuch na they pay no rent, and do private 
service only to the shikur: whereas the latter pay rent and do 
public service for the State (hegitr), as well as occasional private 
service to the fhdkur. lio not think thir the /ohare the judhsia 
or the déds, could now be evicted from the fields they hold rent 
free under name of smiths, istrologers, and physicians? Tand. 
Probably they could have been evicted by w vote of the commani- 
ty or order of the thakur in former times, but the general idea 


a 
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now seems to he that they could hardly be evicted, however Chapter ITY, D. 
inefficient. ‘The hensis, however, seem to be considered to hold at perry 
the pleasure of the fhakur”’ In some places a field or two are ae a 
found held rent-free by a gonpa or Budiust monastery, and culti- Rights of tho 
vated not by any one family, but by the neighbouring landhold- thdtwrs and gabsr- 
era in unison. This land is considered to be the property of dinate landholders 


the monastery. Soalso patches of land. onder the name of peal 2 aie Mee 





~fhazing or god land, cultivated by the man who acts for the time 


being as pujdrt or priest of some petty local divinity, are con- 
sidered the property of the shrine, if there is any, and not of 
the cultivator, who only holds till he vacates the office of priest, 
which is not hereditary. Yurzing is the term applied tosmall fields 
foond in many villages, the grain of whichis devoted to a feast 
held by the men who repair a canal. It should be considered the 
common property ot all shareholders in the canal. There are 
certain patches of waste Inand known us dang and piri, which 
are, like the cultivated fields, the property of individuals, and 
included in their holdings; they are situated below the water 
channels, or on the sides of the fields, and with the help of irriga- 
tion, produce abundant crops of hay, ‘The rest of the waste mast 
be held to be the property of the tdakur, subject to the rights 
of use belonging by custom to the subordinate landholders. 

The best way to describe the nature of the rents and ser- Detailofrenteand 
wices rendered to the thd tours by the eubordinate | land- ae eran. 
hoiders will be to give a detail of them as they exist in one Inndholders hold 
jegir. For example, kothi Gamrang contains 58 yulpa jeolda, their fields of the 
or full-sized villager’s holdings, 24 fall-sized holdings of chhag- Thakur of Gumrang. 
shia ov retainers, and eight of khang-chhung-pde or farm servants. 

The rent paid by the peasant proprietors on a full jeola or hold- 
ing consists of the following items :— 





No. Name of iter, Rate per Jeol, | REMARKS. 
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1 | Old cath ngseremont... | Re4-8-0 «. | On fourteen frolda Rea, 6 
are takes, 

“ parsin (netd!) .., as | SUdkh, 8 pith of barley) Three jold« pay 6, and 
three poy 4 hikh, 


- | Phari (cloth) ... as | 1 Phori, or eight annos | Cash now always inken., 
in cna, f 
‘4 | Suri (it. Bribes) . | From te, 5-4-0 to 2-8-0, 
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The last item was put on by the thdkur at the Regular 
Settlement ; the other items are all of old standing. . 

The following isu list of the periodical services rendered 
to the thikur by the men of this same class according to the 
custom of the manor of Gumraog :— 

(1) On certain days, known as bésti days, each jeola ling to 
furnish one man to work on the thakur’s garhpin 
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Detail of rents and 
serriceaat which the 
suberdinate land. 
holdera hold their 
fielda of the Thakur 
of Gumrnng. 
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Innd.* The thakur supplies food and drink, but 
no pay. There are eleven besti days in the year, 
bot two, the sowing and the mowing days, are 
distinguished as the big bestis; on them a man 
for each jeo/a attends, on the other nine only 
some fifteen or sixteen men who live handy ac- 
toally qttend ; the others remain at home, ‘and pay 
the thakur annually, in lieu of attendance, the 
sum of one ropee under the name of best: money. 
(2). Kach jeola is bound to stable and feed, for the six 
months cf the winter, one of the tiakur's horses: 
one horse to a jeola is allowed to be the old 
standard; but as the (fhikur has not so many 
horses, it has been censtomary for two jeolae to divide* 


between them the care and charges of one horse. * 


(3). Each jeofa is boend to convey once in the year 
eight or nine putha, or about sixteen pounds of 
rice (a light goat or sheep load) from the Kilo 
valley to the thafur's house in Lihal, 

(4). It was the custem in all kothis of Lahnl for the 
regular landholders each year to provide in torn 
a certain number-of men to undertake the duty 
af supplying the common quartera of the kothi 
at Akhara, ia Kilo, with foel. For the six win. 
ter months spent in Kiln these men were steadily 
employed iu bringing in fuel for general use, and 
they are in some degree remunerated by being 
paid Rs. 6 each, which sum is raised by a rate on 
all the jeolds of the fothi. In Gumrang, each 
year four jeolds furnished four men for this duty, 
and they were also bound to carry loads for the 
thiker in going to and from his house to Akhéra, 
nud to farnish him, as well aa the subordinate 
landholders, with fuel while he remained there, 


Thera are no do-thai or cadet families in the Gamrang jagir. 
In other jagirs the do-fhdt are said after a time, when the sense 
of relationship to the tidkur has become faint, to be degraded 
into chhagshis and foreed to do service for their holdings, 
A chhagshi holdingis held rent-free in lien of the following 
services: It is bound to furnish one man for continnons attend- 
ince on the thakur, and for the performance gf light work, 
such as cooking his food when on the march, leading hia 
horse, &c. As, however, there aremany chhagshi holdings in 
Gumrang, the custom now is that three holdings at a time 
furnish one man each for ten days, and then recall their men 
till their tarn comes again. Bot for the privilege of not 





—_—--— 


* Asimilar privilege cael to be enjoyed by the lambarddra of bhdlea hethds 
Patan. 
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supplying one man continuously, they pay the thakur aight Ghapter III, D. 
annas per month per holding, or six rnpees per annum. A few... “ 
of ie exhagakis oan distinguished be the term of /alok or be peg orev) 
pass-crossers. These, irstead of having to furnish a man for  pytaiofrenteand 
personal attendance, are only bound-to furnish « man to cross a services at which the 
ass, either to Ladik, Zanskiar or Kulu on the thakur’s ager ch : Pret 
tisiness. If they cross a pats once in the year, the rest of it is oii cr tre Thane 
their own, and they have no payment to make, but if not calledof Gumrang. 
upen to cross a pass, they pay seven rupees per annum as relief 
orbefangna, Some chhagshis of all kinds now pay seven rupees 
regularly in lieu of all services by agreement with the fhakur. 
All ehiagehi holdings send a man to work on the two big best: 
‘days, not on the others. 


Khany-chhung-pa may be trauslated cottager. The family in 
possession of a holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man for 
continuous work at the thiakur's house or on his garipan land. 
Some holdings of this kind will be found near wherever the 
thakur has garhpan. When there is much work, the head of 
the family attends in person, otherwise he sends his wife, or son, 
or daughter. The person who ¢s in attendance: gets food five 
times a day, and does field work of every kind, or cuts and 
brings in wood or grass, sweeps the house, or combs wool, &c. 
Those who live ata distance from the ¢hakur’s house cannot 
practically attend; they, therefore, do only field work on the 
garphan land near them ; but as they in this way get off lighter 
than the other, they are bound to feed and keep one sheep for 
the thikur during the winter months. Some khang-chhung-pds 
now pay five ropees per annum to the thikur in lieu of all 
Bervice. 


The jigirdars are also entitled by ancient custom to all colte 
bern within their jdgir, owners of mares being allowed to 
retain only the fillies. The Jagirdirof Gumrang has commuted 
this right into a cash fee for each colt, but those of Kolong and 
Geudlu continue to take the colts. The custom is that when a 
mare foals, and her master sees that he is not the lucky owner of 
w filly, he ut once takes both mare and colt to the thakur’s 
house ; there he is presented witha new cap asa mark of favour, 
and leuves his mare to be kept for six months at the thakur’s 
expense. 


In the khifsa kofhis as in Gumrang, a fee of Ks. 81s levied 
for each colt if it survives for a vear after its birth, and is paid 
into the common fund of the kotit, being regarded, according 
to the udministration paper in which the custom is recorded, as 
8 grazing fee. , 


The nature of the holdings, and of the rents and services 
paid to the thikure, are the same in all the jagirs; there 
are Serene of detail, but they do not require to be men- 
tioned. 
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Chapter IIT, D. There is a family in Birbogi which at one time were thikurs 
| te) , Of the kothi, and ars hob-yet eatieely out of posse§sion ; their i 







Lines mt ae chanor house (now in ruins) is # very conspicnous object in ‘the 
0 SEres. | a i 2 oe ri ; PY Po ae ae é 
"Rights rotairied by landscape, as most of these thakurs’’ hones ara. Che family was 
theqnondam Thikurin full possession till about the beginning of this centiry, when 
‘Raja Bikrama Singh of Kiitn picked a quarrel with the then 
thakur, and resumed the'eash; cloth; and colts ont df tho ifeims 
of revenne, léavine ‘him’ only the grain item iis a means of ‘ 
subsistence: “This arrangement remained in force, thongh there 


. . 
is nothing to show that any Sikh dr’ British official“ was aware 
of it, till’nbout ten yoars tio, when grain having tigen in price, 
the landholders, by agreement with the lead’ of ‘the ‘family, 
converted the grain dues into eash, which ling sinca haan paid — : 
by each jedla in the proportions in which ‘the eroin nosed to be” : 


paid.* ach, moreover, continues to furnish @ man for the 
Luo great bestis, that is, for sowing the bacley and_ontting “tho 
hay on the fields owned by the quondam NT ya noes folds 
were also in great part excused from bearing their share-of the 
revenne of the kothi by the other landholders when hey aiearey 
buted it at Regular Settlement. This is all that remains to the 
present head of the family of its former privileges. He went 
to be entitled ton position ‘not unlike that of a talubidir of % 
village in the plains. | 
Seven tiated by the The big monastery ‘of Gira Ghantal, with its chapels of 
| oF mal MODs ease” aut Khoksar aid Sansa, holds a good deal of land in | 
comeel different. kothis rent-free ns +ndowment. Moro than half is held A i 
of the gonna. by kKhang-chhung tenants, who by way of rent 
only present annually some shoulders of mutton, pots of 
whisky, and plaited sandals ; but ara bound to perform certain 
fixed services, sach as the cultivation of the rest of the mon? 
astery land, the:sweeping of snow'off the roof of the monastery 
ideadaben: the bringing in-so many faggots for winter fuel, ke, 


Rights ia water in The small canals upon which. cultivation in- Lahgl de 
Labu. pends seom to have been ulways.constracted aud keptin repaic 


ia 1 " | dy * 
entirely bythe landhoiders of the villages “which use them, Se 
They are considered therefore to be the Property of the share- , 
holders in the water, who cast lots every year to decida the 


rotation in which each man shall irrigate his fields, Bach hold. 

ing furnishes may for repmrs; fines are levied on absentees, i 
and consimed in a common feast with the produce of the yurzing 
or canal field,if thereis one, The general opinion js that no 
outsider can get a share of the water of a canal, except from the 
body ofold shareholders, The State ina LAd/sa Kathi, or the 
thakur in 2 jdgir kothi, conld not give a share; practically, 
therefore, their power of improvement of the waste is limited 
unless a new canal can be made. ee 








heise 





*By cach jeole cxceptin ‘ ng those held | two families of dathdy 
ol the thet? : prentes 
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The system of forced labour or begar prevailing avery- me 
where in the hills is one of the conditions of the tenure by 


which all proprietors hold land of the State. he forced 459 
labour which falls upon the Laihalis is peculiarly teayy, a+ eta oe Ee 
country isa highway used by many trovellers and officials on labour “deme rdable 
tour, nod is surronuded by lugh snowy mountains aml large i from land 
trnets of elevated waste. The demand all ocears within the “"- 
six months of suinmer, the time within whieh all field work and 
all trading journeys have to be done. Itis distributed equally 
on each jeola or holding, but at times it may be ruinous to 
certain families to have to give perhaps their only man; or 
there may be none at home, all being away engaged in the 
earrying trade between Tibet und Kalu, in which ahnost all 
Laéhouli landholders are concerned, The arrangements which 
have grown up owing to these difficulties, and which have now 
become fixed institutions, deserve to be briefly described. For 
the periodical repairs of roads. man is demanded from every 
hous: ; for the carriage of travellers’ baggage a man ia taken 
froin every jeole, or full allotment of iand only, and the demand 
for supplies of all kinds required for travellers is distributed 
in the samo way. Each kothi or group of kothis repuira certain 
lengths of highway, and carries baggage, anil furnishes supplies 
for the stage nearest to it to travellers merely moving abont 
the valley. The four kothis of Ranglot anite to undertake the 
carriage from Laihul over the Rotang Pass into Kalu. There 
remains the most difficult task of all, thatis, the providing , 
sup} lies and carriage to travellers wishing to loses Lihul for 

ak, Spiti, Zanskir or Chamba by the Bara Licha, Shinkal 
or Kukti Passes, which are all over 16,000 feet in height, and 
involve a camping out for several nights i in tha wastes. For 
the work of these passes the ten Aothisof Gira and Patan 
have pot themselves ona common roll or roster. Kuch koths 
keeps an account with the other hothis of its contributions, and 
withineach kothi ench holding keeps an account with the 
other holdings. 1f = holding cannot furnish its man m ita turo, 
a eubstitute 1 is sent, and there ure fixed sums which the default- 
ing holding is obliged to pay to the substitute (in addition to 
the pay which he wishes from the ae as follows:— 











Same of route. Sum payable to the substitute, 








> — = 


Kupéce 3 cosh, TOths harley meal, 1 pair 
boots, butter tthe,” 
Rupees 2 cash, d6fbs barley niral, | pair 
boots, butter She, 


To Rapshu, ever ihe Hara Lacho 
To'Spitijover the Bar Lach .. 





To Zabskir orcr the Shinkal Rupecs 2 cosh, D2tha barley meal, 1 pair 
| beucrta, Sites Benober. 
‘To Chamim, over the Kukti... | Rupees 2 cash, 32lbe barley meal, 3 paira 
sandals, 


ploited straw 


¥e [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Chapter ITI, D. The demand by travellers for pack horses over the Bara 


is inthe same way borne ratenbly by the 


Village Communi Lacha ond Shinkal 


ties and Tenures. Len Katha, and within the kothis hy the different holdings, The . 


Begir or forced defaulting kothi or landowner pays the owner of the substitute 
labour demaniable pouy a considerable sum in eash at rates fixed for the different 
ce gnanoltors in journeys.®. Defyleations are numerous, aud the aécounts theres 

> fere perplexing. Itis the custow, therefore, for cach kathi to 
apport by vote an elder to represent the kolhi in the conimittec 
of begir accuunts., He is enlled the. wydnu, and gets Rs, 6 cash 
per annum from the common account, and is himself excused 
wl deger. To collect and store gu pplies m_ rendiness for travel- 
lers, and to keep the account of the store, two men are selected 
year by year in each kothi under the name of talaludidr. They 
vetono pay, but are excused their tarn of the begar while iu 
olhee, The above regulations apply to the regular Jandholders ; 
they apperr to have been made by the people themselves wider 
general pressure put upon them by the authorities. In Patan 
there are some Digi foiniliessvho hold chery of smn!|sllotments 
of land rent-free from the State, on condition of ttacking wooed 

at certnin halting places, . 
* (4 the ten kath’s two have no ponies, being on the south side of the 


Chandra, ond ace-ssible only by a twig bridge, #0 they of course default each 
tire, 








| 


CHAPTER IY. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION, 


SECTION A—AGRICULTURE AND 
ARBORICULTURE. 


The cultivated area of Lahal was as follows at the three 
Jifferent periods when settlement eperations were undertaken 
in the wariri s — 


Aries, 
Kegnlor Settlement of 1851 zt «a 2840 
Revision of Settlement of 187] Ae i 265 
Revision of Settlement of 189] a we 2 OLA 


And there is an almost equal aren under hay. Thus only 
4°6 (or inelnding hay «bone 9) Fquare miles out of the: total 


_ ares of 2,255 square miles are under enltivation. At the first 


Regular Settlement and the first Revision the coltivation was not 
measured, but was merely appraised in terms of the Measure 
of seed required to sow the land. Appraisements are almost 
invariably under-estimated, and that of 187! bronght ont the 
enltivated urea ns ouly 1,999 neres, instend of 2,863, the nactnal 
nren In 1890 in connection with the revision of ASiessmient 
all the fielde were chained, and the area waa carefully caleulated 
from. the chain mensnrements, although the field maps prepared 
were of a rongh description, and not necording to scale, From 
the existing avea of enltivation as thoes nscertnined the figures 
for 1857 asd 1871 given above were calenlatad by deducting 
the area of the new fields broken up after thoso years which 
were casily identified on the ground. The land broken np 
between’ teenlar Settlement and the Revisicn of 1871 amounted 
to 83 acres of cultivation and 94 acres of hny-fields, and between 

1871 and 1891 the aren brought under tho plough was 80 acres 
of cultivation and 93 acres of hay-fields, so that the total increase 
daring the 40 years’ period was 6 per cent. More than half 
the increase occurred in the three qagir kothin, 

The rainfall heing eo slight is an unimportant factor in 
the agrienlture of Lihnl. Cultivation ia only possible with 
the aid of irrigation, but water is obtainable in abundance from 
the snow and placier-fed torrents that fall into the Chandra, 
Bhaga and Chandra-Bhiga. Very little lund is Ittigated from 
the main rivers themselves, as they flow between steep bigh 
banks below the level of the culturable lant. The fielis lie 
either on naturally level plateans ou the banks of the torrents, 
or in terraces on the hiliside, wherever a chanuel can be brought 
from the nearest side-stream withont much difficulty and withont 


Chapter IV, A. 
yang 


Detail of aren 


with reference ta 
agriculiure, 


[rrigation, 


a 


Chapter Iv, a. 
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Harvest oper: 
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danger of its being injured by avalanches or falling rocks. As 
has already been said, the few natural forests of Lalulare not 
eufficient to provide a full supply of fuel and fodder for the 
inhabitants and their cattle and sheep, and in order to muke 
up the deficiency willow trees are thickly planted along the 
banks of the irrigation channels and in marshy places. ‘The 
willows are pollarded and the branches are cnt every fourth 
year. Poplars are also freely planted. 


Snow lies over the whole of Lahul from Decombor generally 
till the end of April, and during that time no agricultural work 
is possible. Sometimes in the higher villages aftor a late winter 
the snow has to be cleared off the fields with wooden shovels 
(walza) to allow of the land being plonghed np and the seed 
pntin. When the seed has been sown a watering is necessary 
once a fortnight, and is given oncen week if water can bo 
obtained. Ploughing and sowing operations are necessarily 
begon Jater in the upper portions of the Chandra and Biiiga 
valleys where the snow lies longer than in the rest of Lahal, 
and the crops consequently ripen Jater,and are liable to be 
injured by an early fall of snow, such as frequently aceom- 
panies in those parts of the waziri the final stoppage of the 
monsoon rains in the Punjab, In the lower villages of 
the “atan valley an early barley erop is reaped in Jnly 
and it is possible to follow it witha second crop of buck. 


wheat which ripens towards the end of September. Klse- 


Crope—Parler. 


where harvest work begins with the mowing of the lay in 


the beginning of Aogust in the lower villages, and as Inte as 


the middle of September in the higher ones; and that the 
buckwheat, barley, and wheat are reaped in succession. ‘The 
straw is much valued by the people; the buckwheat is pulled 
up by the roots, and the wheat and barley are cnt as close lo 
the ground as possible. The corn is tied into sheaves, and 
stacked in much the same way as in England, and threshed 


in the fields on floors made by moistening a plot of ground and 
stamping the earth hard. The harvest is in by the end of 


September in the greater part of Lithul, or by the middle of 
October in the npper parts of Rangloi and Gara, 


The chief crops are those mentioned above, namely, wheat, 
barley, and buckwheat. There are three kinds of barley, all 
apparently peculiar to Lahul, and of excellent quality. - A 
bushel of Lahul barloy is of the same weight aa a bushel of 
wheat. The three kinds are locally known as sermo, dzad, 
aud thangdzad, The firstanamed is the best, and is remarkable 
for its compact ear with the grains arranged in tiers of fonr 
instead of three as in ordinary harley. Theangdzad is considered 
inferior to dzad, but’ does not differ from it in Appearance, and 


- derives its name (thang=plain, dzad= barley) from being sown 


only in Patan, the lowest part of Lihul. It ripens quickly, as 
has been mentioned above, is reaped towarda the end of July, 


ah 


Em 
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and is followed by a second crop of buckwheat. The buck- Chapter IV, A. 
wheat sown in succession to barley is known ns bosdfar ; that Agriculture and 
sownas a first and only crop being called Mithu, bhresa, or ‘arboriculture. 
brapo ; but they appear to be the same species and variety,* — jrockwheat. 
though the yield from the former is inferior, and, ripening late, 
it is liable to be nipped by frost. The grain is said to be better 
and less bitter than the buckwheat of Kiilu. The wheat does Wheat. 
not differ materially from that grown elsewhere in the Punjab, 
bunt 1s of excellent quality. 

In addition to the above, peas (closely resembling the Peas. 
kind grown in vegetable gardens), are very generally grown in 
Rangloi and Gara, and potatoes throughout Lahul. Potatoes Potatoes. 
were introduced into the waziri by the Moravian missionaries, 
and are now much valued by the people. They grow excellently, 
Small plots near houses are sown with tobacco and sarson in Other crops. 
Patan, and with biang (for fibre}, nnd vegetables nearly 
everywhere. The tohacco is inferior, and remains green when 
dried. In places sarson is sown (for the oil) in suecession to 
harley; maize and willet (ehini) were sown experimentally 
in two places in 1890, | | 

The usual rotation of erops is barley the first yenr, Motmtion of crops. 
backwheat the second, and wheat the third. Bot whether this 
rotation is followed depends very much on the quantity of 
manure at the cultivator’s disposal. Ordinarily a cultivator 
has only sufficient to mannre one-third of his land thoronglily 
once a year, Iu thot third he sows barley, which requires 
much mannre; and in the following year the land remains 
rich enough to yield » crop of buckwheat without receiving 
additional manure, while a top-dressing is sufficient for the 
wheat crop in the third year. The remaining two-thirds o 
the land are similarly treated in succession, Bot wheat is 
little valaed, and as much land is put under barley as possible, 
as the following figares, giving the percentage borne by the 
area under different crops to the total enltivated area, will 
show :— 


Wheat ° rT i ‘an a 12) Per cont, of cultivated aren. 
Barley ol 

Pens a , se 7 I a 

Saran and other crops =... aes l > rm 
Buckwheat a HE . 


Similarly, even in the villages where the low elevation and 
favonrable aspect allow of a dcuble erop of barley, followed by 
buckwheat, to be taken in the same year, only a portion of the 
land can be so cropped, owing to if€ufficiency of manure, and 
i¢ is usnal to sow whent inthe field in whieh the year before 
® doable harvest lus beeu reaped. The area in which both 
barley and buckwheat are sown ie generslly under. 200 acres, 


ee ate .= 





Shegopyrum esculenfew, “A littl F. emarginatum is alo own to which 
in Kiln a the name bhresa is confined, | ach 





Sail, 


Averare yiel! of 
cra = 


other harvesting operations, 
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V,A- situated comparatively low down on the banks of the Chandra- 
vagia Bhiga. There are no fallows - every inch of the enltivated area 


18 80WN every year. 


The cultivation of the grass for hay is a remarkable point in 
the agricuiture of Lahnul A large quantity of fodder is required 
la support the farm stock daring the winter months whet. ni] 
the pasture land is under snow, and it bas been noted nzbove how 
carefully straw is cut and stored. Daring the winter a man's 
Joad of hay sells fora rupes. On the dry mountnin slopes no 
grass grows, anil the grass of the sheep-runa on the ridges is 
not suitable for hay-making. Hach cultivator therefore keeps 
aportion of his land under grass, generally steeply sloping 
stony ground unsuitable for the production of cereala. 
hay fields are known os dang. ‘The sloping banks (p ivi) bes 
tweea the terraced fields are also cropped with hay. When 


water is let on to such lands a spontaneous growth of ‘varions 


kinds of grass and herbs springs up. A Ilneerne-like plant 
with a yellow flower, called ed nope, has also been introduced 
into the hay fields and ia mach valued ; its seed is said to have 
been bronght from Ladik, aud the plant is also enltivated in 
Yarkand. Hay-making as has been noted above precedes the 
As a rule, a cultivator has aa 
much land under grass as nnder,cereala, 

It follows from «the necessity for irrigation that the fields 
in Lihwl other than hay fields are very level, either naturally 
so or carefully terraced. The nature of the soil varies little 
thronghout the whole of the waziri. Jt may be described nas 
nt light, sondy loam sin gularly free, ns a rule, from stones, anil 
very fertile. There is generally no séareity of water for 
irrigation aud the harvests are more certain than elsewhere in 
the sub-division, ‘The crops are everywhere exceedingly fine, 
and it is hard to detect in this respect any difference between 
oue Village and another, 

The out-turn of the three staple ereps is greater than the 
yield of the same crops in any other part of the district. A 
few experiments were made in connection with the revision of 
assessment Of 189i, and as the reanlt of these and of Inquiries, 
the following rates of yield were assumed jn sere pear acre +— 


Sera, 
Barley ame ne na iat bom baw eed ahah 
W heat ne ea is Fr je as , OD 
Pena <ae S46 aoe ane pie cae aa ne yy 
Bockwhent ... ‘i “ A 240 * 


In the case of other crops the value of the ont-turn per acre 


was estimated in cash:-— 


a. 
Pal Abrea “= Pr ia me “ = Be “Wh 
Vegetables =... iu i wi im -_ of fi 
Saran ... bua re aee aug Per a ne af, 
Other cropa ... = aa +e + se 4 


Such. 


Kangra District. | 
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In most places the produce of the land is not more than Chapter LV, B. 
sifiicient to provide food for the people, but one way or another are 


a -yood deal ofthe produce is sold or barberedd. Barley ia barter- ils é d 
ed for salt brought by ‘Tibetans fram Rudok at the rate of 5 sery ‘aiecaaneater ier 


of barley for 44érv of sale. ‘his is the only kind of salt ased tn food-grains. 

Lihul, ‘Traders on their way to and from Rudok, pilgrims 

bound for the shrine of Trilok Nath in Chamba, Baltis return- 

ing to Skardo after making money by lahour at Sinla, and 

Gaddi shepherds, all gbtain their supply in Lébul., On leaving 

Lihulin the antumn a Gaddi frequently presents the people 

of the village nearest his run with several sheep in consideration 

_of their agreeing to have a store of grain and salt ready for him 

on his arrival the following year. The Moravian missionaries 

are uble to dispose ofall the’ wheat produced on their farm at 

it uniform rate of 16 sre for the rapee every year. 
A brief description has been given in Chapter [of tho ‘Trees and shrubs, 

forest trees and shrubs of Léhul, Wild currants, both red and 

Linck, are to. be found, as well ag the wild pooseberry, and the 

warden varieties of these huve been raised sneceastully, Apples, 

like those produced in Kashmir, but somewhat larger, are 

grown inthe Moravian mission-garden, and there are apricot 

trees both there and also, very occasionally, in cultivated land 

belonging to the natives, but the fruit docs not ripen till Sep- 

lumber or Ostober, und is liable to be nipped by the Frost, 





SECTION B.—LIVE-STOCK, 


The cattle of ‘Léhul are a cross between the Tibetan yj; Cattle. 
(Bow grunnicus) and the Himalayan breed of cattle. The 
climate is too cold for the latter, and in the summer is too hot 
for the former ; the few pure bred yaks, which are kept in Lahul, 
are not bronght below an altitude of 11,000 feet except in the 
Winter, The hybrid (called churn) is strong, useful animal 
_ for the plongh ; the milk yielded by the cow is thicker than 
ordinary cow's milk,and hag a peculiar flavour which is dishked 
by some Karopeans. 

The development of trade which fillowed the bridging of tha Posies. 
Chandra‘at Khoksar and the making of the high road through 
Labul to the Ladak border in 1865 has led to a great increase 
in_the number of ponies kept in the traziri. V riting about 
1870 Mr. Lyall remarked : “ Only the ¢hakurs and more success. 
ful traders keep ponies,” whereng at the present day it is 
estimated that one-third of the population keep ponies for trad- 
ing purposes. Devi Chand, éhukur of Gumrang, 30 years ago 
had only some half dozen ponies, whereas now he can only 
vaguely state the number as “sixty. or eighty.” There has 
been a corresponding increase in the number throughout Lahul 
except in Jobrang Kothi, where there are no ponies, asa twig 
bridge over the Chandra is the only means of acvesa to that 
kotht. In Ghnushal Kothi, which is similarly situated, mares 


Chapter IV, B. 


Live-stock. 
Ponies. 


Flocks, 


Divdir or sheep. 
runs of Gaddi and 
Koli ehepherda in 
Lahul. 
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are kept for breeding ; the river there is fordable m the winter. 
The result of the enumeration of the ponies and donkeys in 
Lahal made in connection with the re-assesement operations 
iaas follows: Ponies 703, donkeys 234, mules 12. But the 
sume difficulty is encountered in numbering these as in 
counting the human population owing to their being employed 
inthe carrying trade, and the number of ponies 1s probably 
not much less than 1,000. Traders are less wumerous in the 
lower kothis of Patan than elsewhere, as those kothis lie off the 
main line of communication, 


The local sheep und goats as well as the ponies, are used 
as pack animals, and employed in the carrying trade; the 
number was estimated at 16,561 at the enumeration made in 
1890. A larger number would, doubtless, be kept if it were not 
for the difficulty of feeding them in the winter when the. snow 
lies too long, and is too deep for them to live out of doors, 
A great many migrate with their owners into Kilu for that 
season. They derive no benefit from the high-lying sheep-runs 
which yield such excellent pasturage in summer, os that is the 
trading season. 

Fora very long time therefore, the upper ends of the 
main vallevs, which are uninhabited, and the grounds high 
above the villages in the inhabited parte, have been ntilized 
by the Gaddi shepherds of Kangra and Chamba, and the Koli 
shepherds of Kalu. ‘The snow begins to disappear in these 
places about the beginuing of Jane; the shepherds do not 
ordinarily enter Lahul before the end of that month; and they 
leave tt again early in September, by which time the froet 1s 
beginning to be biting, and the rainy reason in the outer 
Himaliyan country has come to un end. In the fine dry 
climate in Lahul the sheep escape the foot rot aud other dis- 
eases which constantly attack flocks kept during the rains on 
the southern slopes of the onter Himaliyas. The sheep arrive 
wretchedly thin, but by the time they are ready to leave, are 
in splendid condition. A short fine grass, of a dull bloish-green 
colour, called niru, is their favourite food: mat and morér are 
names of other good kinds of grasses. ‘ho goats depend very 
much on the leaves and twigs of the birch and bush willow. 
he Gaddi shepherds are much more carefol and energetic 
shepherds than the Kolis; they may be seen herding their 
goats on the face of tremendous precipices; with one woollen 
coat and a blanket they sleep out exposed to an icy wind, and 
take no harm; sometimes, however, the cold drives them to 
creep into the huddled-up flocks, and passthe night with two 
or three sheep ou top of them fora coverlid, Their sheep are 
reputed strong and hardy.above those of any other shepherds. 
People as far away as the Bhotia traders of Kumaon, buy a 
great many every year at high prices as beasts of burden for 
the trade over the great snowy range between Kuméon and 
Tibet. These grazing grounds or ikaw of foreign shep- 


a 
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Chapter LV, B, 
Bares i" Lahol are called dhars or eee nigdhrs, A dhar or OmEI s ' 

an is often sub-divided intu several rands, each cand containit Digs a tmaae 

enough ground to graze one full flock or khandah of sheep a of Gane 
= han Each dhidar hag its more or less precisely fixed boun-#hepherds in: 

aries, aud the warisi or title to it is understood to have “™: 
originated in a grant from a Raja of Kalu, ora Thakur of Lébul. 
Among the Gaddis some transfers by gift or sale appear to 
have taken place, and in several cases the original family which 
obtained the graut has long ceased to use the dAdr; but in 
recognition of its old title the shepherd now in possession has 
to halt a day on the journey back, and let his sheep manure 
the fields of the original owner, with whose permission his 
occupation commenced. Whether the original owner could 
now turn out an oldoccupant of this kind is a doubtful question. 
The grey-beards seem to think that he could send up any 
number of his own sheep, but could not putin a third person 
to the detriment of the old occupant. The title of the Koli 
shepherds to their dhdr? is the same as that by which they 
hold ther nizithrs in Kilu. In some few instances a dhdr was 
granted to a wazir, or person of influence, as a personal favour; 
bot, asa general rule, they seem tobave been given to the 
men of certain hamlets or phdéis collectively, though perhaps 
the palfa or deed of grant contained only one man’s name, 
[There ara many finw runs in the uninhabited part of the 
Chandra Valley above purina Khokesar, which, before we took 
the country, were seldom ifever used. Bakhtdwar of Lala, 
a leading shepherd of Kangra, obtained from Mr. Barnes the 
privilege of grazing the unoceupied runs in this country, An 
almost equally large tract at the tead of the Bhaga valley has 
been held for generations by another Gaddi family, which 
obtained a similar grant frou the Thakur of Kyelang., Both 
these families have of Jute years begun to take a fee from the 
numerous shepherds who join them in grazing these lands. 
The runs held by the Koli (or Kila) shepherds all lie betweeu 

purana Khoksar and Gondla, ia the Chaudra Valley. 

The Gaddi shepherds used to pay one or more sleep for 
each run, in jigir kothia to the jagirdir, and in khdlsa kothis to 
the wazir as the representative of Government. ‘his tax was 
kuown asthe kar, or in Tibetan as the rig-gi-thal. Inemost 
cases the amount first fixed seems to have remained unchanged 
everafter, The Réjs of Kalu excused the Koli shepherds from 
this. tax, as they paid one anna per head per anoum ow all 
sheep and goats, which was collected iu Kulu. * 3. & 

Most of the Gaddi shepkerds also give a sheop or two 
under the name of bhaggati tothe men of the villuge next 
below their ran. Such sheep are sacrificed and eaten in a 
village feastat which the shepherds attend. The fee appears 
to have been originally given freely to secure good will, but 
it is now considered a right, which could be enforced. Where 
the grazing ground above a village is of small extent, it is all 


Dhar or sheep-runs 


Bhepherds in 


= 
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the chara or private grazing of the villagers, into which they 
do not permit the foreign shepherds to intrnde ; bnt in some 
years they permit a stray flock to squat there for a consider- 
ation. The flocks from Chandra mostly enter Lahul by the 
Kokti Pass, which descends into Jobrang kothi The passage 
of s0 many is something of a grievance, so by old custom the 
shepherds pay the men of the kothi one sheep per ban or dhar 
nnoder the name of Latokart. In the same way they pay toll 
for crossing certain jhtilis, or switging bridges, tothe men 
of the villages who erect them, under the name of arokari, 
For instance, the J obrang men take one sheep per vand, or 
division of a ban, from all who cross their jhila. 

At the first Reguiar Settlement the 


in enjoy immanity _ 
in regard to the Lébul grazing as they had done under the Rajis 
the Gaddis had continued to pay the old customary kar, not only 
to the jdgirdira in the jagir kothia, but aleo on account of the 
Khalsa kothis to the wazir, This arrangemenot was continued 
authoritatively, it being understood that the rent of the khalsa 
rons was enjoyed by the wazir as part of his official income, 
butit was decided that at the next settlement the question of 
increasing the tax and of also imposing it on the Kalu shep- 
herds’ runs should be considered, 

Accordingly, in 1890 an enumeration was made of the flocks 
of foreign shepherds grazing in Lahul, and a grazing fee at the 
rate of quarter of an anna per sheep or goat (or Ie, 1-9.0 per 
hundred) was imposed by Government. The nature of the 
profits enjoyed by shepherds, with reference to which the rate 
was fixed, has been described in Part Il, Chapter IV, B, and the 
rate corresponds with that charged for the grazing of Kiilu 
flocks on the high pastures within Kila Proper, but outside the 
kotht of the owners, while it is only half the rate fixed for 
foreign shepherds who bring their flocks to the Kiilu high 
pastures. A higher fee was not approved because of the short 
time for which the Léhul runs are occupied, the uselessness of 
the ground for any other purpose, and the discouragements 
whieh the Gaddiand Koli shepherds are encountering elsewhere 
at other seasons of the yeur by forest reservations and rules and 
by the increase of dues in Native States. 

Onthe basis of this rule applied to the results of the 
enumeration of 1890 a rent was fixed for each sheep-runo in 
Liahul, and leases at these rents for the period of settlement at 
a reduction of 10 per cent. were granted to the shepherds using 
the runs. In jdgir kothis these rents were considered to be the 
the old kdr, the right of the jigiedirs ;in khilsa kothis they 
are collected by the wazir who, after deducting one-fourth as 
part of his official remuneration, pays the balance to Govern- 
ment as miscellaneous land revenue, 
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The numbers of the flocks found grazing in 1890 were Chaptery, ‘3 
as follows :— aps 


Fala flocks ban oom aan bow ain 61 666 Praca jane 
Chamba focks ... re sin santriatiets 53,043 merce, 
Kangra (Gaddi) flocks ... i ie hei 63,205 Dhdr or sheep-rona 
. eae ae of Goddi aod Koli 
Total foreign ahoop and goats bee «s §«©= sd. - pres herds im 





The total value of the rents, therefore, (subject to the 
deduction above-mentioned), is Rs, 2,455, of which Rs, 627 are 
payable to jagirdars and Rs, 1,828 to Government, less one-fourth 
or Rs, 457, the remuneration of the wazir. The detail of the 
payment to jagirddars is— 





Ra. 
To the jdgirddrs of Kolong me in a a 880, 
= in a » Gumrang aah ae vie sa ae | 
" re eF » Gondln ees ton een eee 199 
x » monastery of Gantil as fu a on 14 
Total ea nha fn reL we O27 





The Liahol flocks, having always been free frém taxation 
and not participating, as has been observed above, in the 
benefits of the high pasturage, are exempt from payment of 
any fee. The profits derived from them as beasts of burden 
are taxed indirectly in the assessment of the land revenue 
and directly in the case of the richer traders by the in- 
come-tax. 


SECTION C.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


The people are not entirely dependent on their land for Oconpations, 
subsistence. It is estimated that one-third of the proprietors 
are traders firat and agriculturists afterwards. They own 
ponies of the sturdy Léhuli breed, and employ them either in 
trade ventures of their own or to carry for hire the wares of 
Punjabi merchants engaged in the Central Asian trade. Thera 
is little risk, and these trader proprietors are for the most part 
very well todo, The remaining two-thirds of the . proprietors 
all ss sheep and goats, which are used as beasts of burden, 
and are in that way a source of income to their owners. And 
each of the poorer families deputes one or two of its members to 
Simla or Kalu for the winter to make money by working as 
cvolies, or by keeping [ugri shops. 
Since the time of the firat Regular Settlement thera Commerce. 
has been avery great increase in the prosperity of the 
tract. This increase in prosperity ia doe to two causes: 
first, the bridging of the Chandra at Khoksar and the 
making of the high-road through Lihul to the Ladak border 
in 1868 ;and, secondly, the discovery of sapphires in Pidal 
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ChapterIV.C in the dominions of the Mahiiréja of Kashmir in 1883. The 


Fiona In. Making of the rond for the development of trafic with Central 
dese é. Sen: Aria gave s creat impulse in Lahul to trade and to the breeding 
Merce. of ponies for the carrying trade. Until communication waa 

Makin of the opened in thia way there waa scarcely any trade with Yarkani 
high-read to Lada* and very little with Ladék, The total anonal inports by this 
“say aon npaet ronte now amonnt to nearly Rs. 300,000, and the exports to the 
aereiey me mame. Large numbers of Lahnlia engage in this traffic both as 

as traders and as carriers. They purchase Indigo, rice, piece- 
goods, and brass and copper vessels in Kulu, and carry them on 
their ponies and on their sheep and goats, which are also used 
#5 beasts of burden, to Ladak and Tibet, where thoy exchange 
thei for borax, wool, pashm, ond salt, which they bring back 
and ell in Kala, Less enterprising traders content themselyes 
with impo-ting riee from Kiln and exchanging it with Tibetans 
ite Laihul for double its weight of salt, which they take back to 
Kulu and barter for double its weight of rice, thereby making a 
profit of 300 per cent. on each venture. Wool is aloo brobaki by 
Tibetans to Laéhul and bonght by the Lahbelis, who sell it at » 
profit of 40 to 50 per cent. (including cost of carriage) in Kiln. 
Of the Ponjab merchants who engage in the trade with [ ile 
and Yarkond some send their wares to these countries on mules 
nll the way ; Others only as fur de Kyelang In Liha, whence the 
mules are sent back, and the wares sent on laden on Lithuli Onies 
previously engaged. For the journey from Kyelang to Leh in 
Ladik the hire of s pony is Rs. 10 to I4, and from Leh to Sal- 
tinprr in Kila Rs. 15 to20. The double journey: can be made 
twice a year, Sheep are used chiefly on the road between 
Sulténpur and Patseo, the mart where Tibetan and Léiholi mer- 
chants meet, four stages beyond Kyelang. The hire of a sheen 
for that distance is eight annas, but as it can carry |G sére it ia 
more profitable forthe owner to invest in wool or salt himself, na 
in that case ho can make Rs. persheepatrip, In consequence 
of the development of trade the number of posies in Léhul has 
enormously increased, as has already been observad, 


The brewing Another reanlt of the bettering of communication between | 
industry, Léha!l and Kiln is that the Léhalia have found a means of 
making money by keeping Iugri shops in the Kaln and Pilampur 
tihsils of this district, and in Mandi State during the winter, The 
ferment for the brewing of lugrs comes from Ladék, and its 
manufactore is a “ trade secret”: but the snperiority of the 

Lahnlis as brewers appears to be universally admitted. 
Discovery of sap- The find of eapphires in Pidal first became known in 
phiresin Kashmir. |.ihnl in 1883 of 1884, when u Chamba man bronght some 
stones there and sold to them to a trader, who speedily dis- 
covered their valne., Daring the next few yeirs numbers of 
Laihnlis invested in the stones, going themselves to Pidal in 
search of them, or purchasing them from natives of Chamba, 
and then selling them in Kala to merchants from the plains, Ino 
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those days sapphires wera bought not by the fola, hot by the Chapter Iy, D, 
ser. By one man four sérs were purchased for Rs. 300 and sold sige W | 
for Ra. 8,000. The mine or pocket is now jealously guarded hy = ee Nas peti. pioe’ 
the Kashmir authorities, and has consed to be a sonree of Communications. 
income to the Lahulis any longer, but itis estimated that they Disco of anp- 
were enriched to the extent ofa lakh of rnpres by snccessful Phires fo Raabe 
ventures nade before restrictions were placed on the removal 
of the stones, 

Another source of income is the sale of Kut, karn, patie, 
— and other wild plants and roots fonnd on the Labhnl 

ills. 

Mention may here be made of certain gipsy-like wanderers  Fereigners in 
called we-kur-pis, who journey through Lahal in small parties Abol. 
living m tents. They come from Tibet and from Tartary, and 
their object ia to go on pilgrimage to the shrines in India 
which are held in respect by Baddhists, but they also make 
some money as they go by begging and by petty trading. 
Their little encampments though dirty are picturesque. A 
number of families from Upper Bashihr and Kaniwar, mostly 
of the weaver class, have also settled in Léhul of recent years, 
driven from their own country by the difficulty of getting a 
living there ; they generally spend the winter in Kalu and the 
summer in Labul, 





* 


SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEA. 
SURES, AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


At Revision of Assessment in 1890 the following rates, in Prices. 
sere per rupee, were assuined by the Settlement Officer as the 
prevailing prices of the produce of the land to be the tasia of 
his half net asset estimate, and he expressed confidence that 
they can easily be obtained by an agriculturist even at harvest 
time when grain is cheapest :— 

Wheat ai Poeeaiitens ope mag oh a NY! ogg 

Barley ese bee Pur i bd ae fea 25 
Pros aad fom ore aaa one ted tee 16 
Aackwheat .., - eit ees toh “at est os = ss 
Potatoes et ee as ab a real ‘a a2 
Tobacco eas st cia ed ive 4 
Barsoo 12 


It waa noted that the prices of foodgrains had not varied 


moch in Lahul since the time of the first Regular Settlement. 


The sums realized for land on sale or mortgage have been 


. diseussed in Chapter III, Section D. 


The mode of expressing the measurement of land formerly Local measure. 
resembled the method prevalent in Kilu. The Lahul denomi- 
tion 1s the (ah, which contains 20 pata, both being primarily 
measures Of seed. ‘The path as a measure of seed is equivalent 
to about one afr of standard weight of wheat or barley, Three 
lakh (land measure) are abont equal to one standard sere. 


Chapter IV, D. 
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Main Trade Route. 
‘The main road to and through Lahul has been described 


and 8 far as the Rotang Pass, the point where it enters the 
waziri, in Part Il, Chap. IV, Section D, It is the only 


road in Lilul worthy of the name, the other being mere foot- 

paths, and is passable for both mulesand horses. From the 

itotang Pass (14,000 {t.) it descends steeply for three miles to 
the Chandra, which it crosses from the left to the right banle 
by a wooden (singha) bridge, reconstructed in 189], ‘The 

Khoksar rest-house stands some distance from the village of 

the same name but close to the bridge, on the right bank of the 

river, and is one stage from Rala, the halting place on the other 
side of the Rotang Pass. The road then follows the right bank 
of the Chandra down to its janction with Bhiga at Tiindi, and 

there are camping grounds, without a rest-hovse at Sisu, 12 

miles from Khokear, and at Gondla, 7 miles further on. The 

Bhaga is crossed at Tandi by a wooden bridge and the road 

then ascends the valley of that stream following the right bank. 

The next halting place after Gondla is Kyelang, 10 miles 

distant from it, and situated on the hill-side above the Bhaga ; 

here there is a rest-honse, and the only post office in Léhal, 

At the further stages there are no rest-houses ; all of them 

except Kolong and Darcha, are merely small camping grounds 

in the mountain wastes, and supplies of all descriptions, inclad- 

ing woed and grass, have to be laid in at Kyelang (or, on the 

return journey, in Ladak). ‘The stages after Khoksar are :-— 
Miles. Remarks. 

Kolong ae 10, 

Darcha + 8. Here the road, still on the right bank 
of the Bhaga, crosses the Jaskar stream 
by a wooden bridge. Midway between 
this and the next stage it crosses to 
the left bank of the Bhiga by a 
wooden bridge at Patseo, 

Zing-zing-bar ... 12. From this the road ascends to the top of 
the Béra Lécha Poss, 16,22] feet, and 
then descends the valley of a stream 
flowing northwards, 

Kinlong ine Lae 

Lingti + 17. Immediately beyond this the road crossea 

pat the Sampa stream into Ladék by a ford, 
or amile further up by a wooden bridge 
thrown across it over a gorge. 
The road is continued on through Ladik territory to Leh, 
several stnges farther on. 
Houte to Chamba and Pingi, . 
From the bridge over the Bhaga at its junction with the 

Chandra a branch road leaves the main trade route and follows 

the right bank of the Chandra down to the Chamba border. 


© 


=) 
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It is well kept up so far, and is passable for ponies, but beyond Chapter IV, D. 


there is only a foot-path which is described as difficult even 

for expert mountaineers, he recognised halting places with- 

in ihal ara at [iot, 10 miles from Gondla, and at Jilma, 
nearly a stage from the Chamba border. 
‘Direct route from Dharmedia via the Kukli Pass. 

Between Lot and Jilma there is a jhila bridge across the 
Chandra at Jobrang village, from which a foot-path crosses the 
Kukti l'ass, about 16,000 feet elevation, rather steep near the 
summit, and the glaciers on both sides cut up with crevasses, 
but otherwise not difficult. The path descends on the other 
side to Bharmaur (Chamba territory) in the Ravi valley, which 
ia Separated by another high pass from Dharmsd le. 

Besides the Kukti Pasa there are two others over the 
watershed between the Chenab and the Ravi, described as 
follows iu Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report :— 

Hetween Lihul and Bara Bangihal. 

Asa or Asakh, called in Between Kothi Ghushal, opposite 
the mapsthe Bara Ban- ‘Tandi, in Léhol, and Bara Bangahal. 
vital Pass, A difficult pass, seldom used ; pro- 

bably abont 17,000 feet elevation. 
Very steep; frozen snow on the 
Lahul side, 

Nilgahar ° + Between the ravine of that name 
which divides kofhis Gondla and 
Ghushél in Libul and Bara Ban- 
gihal. Has hardly ever been used, 
but is said not to be more difficult 
than No. 2. 

The watershed between the Chandra and the Betsis crossed 
in addition to the Hotang Pass, already mentioned, by tho 
Hamta Parse, 15,000 feet, by which proceeds the main route 
between Kulu and Spiti. This path, which is impassable for 
inules, though hill ponies may be taken along it, may here be 
described, as most of it lies within the limits of Lahul. 


Route to Spiti vid the Hamta Pasa and Léhul. 


The path ascends from Jagatsukh (see Part LI, Chapter 
IV, Section D, * Main roud through Kalu’) very steeply to 
Chika,” bare camping ground, nearly 10,000 feet above sea 
level. There are no rest-houses, and indeed no habitations of 
any sortalong this route till Losar in Spiti is reached, and 
supplies, inclnding fuel and grass, must be taken from Jagat- 
ak (or, on the return journey, from Losar). From Chika 
the path crosses the Hamta Pass, and descends to the next 
halting-place, Chalitru, over 11,000 feet above the sea, on 
the left bank of the Chandra, and one stage above Khoksar, 
with which it is connected by a rough path along the left 
bank of the river. From Chahtru onwards the path is 
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ChapterIV,D. only occasionally repaired, and is almost non-existent in 
W iehts places, It ascends the left bank of the Chandra, and there are 
fet po pthten-poboe halting p'aces at Puti Roni and at Karcha, 12,500 feet above 
Communications. the sea. ‘lie marches should be done early in the morning 
Commansications, if possible, for several large unbridved torrents, tributaries 
of the Chandra, have to be crossed, which become swollen by 
the melting snow as the day advaness and the son gets higher, 
and are at timas unfordable. Between Pati Runi and Karcha 
the path crosses the moraine of the Shigri glacier, a great mass 
of boulders and ica two miles in breadth. From Karcha the 
path ascends, crosses the watershed between the Chandra and 
the Spiti river by the Kunzam Pass, 15,000 feet, and descende 
on the other side to Losar, 13,391 feet, the first village in the 

Spiti valley. ? 

Koute to Spiti vit the Bara Lacha Pass. 

Prom Karcha another path continues the ascent of the left 
bank of the Chandra up to its source on the Bara Laicha Pass : 
it is used by Tibetan traders and Spiti people as an alternative 
means of access from Spiti to Léhul, being a shorter way to the 
trade mart at Patseo, though even rougher than the path just 
described. The first halting place above Karcha is at the hes 
mentioned in Chapter 1, the Chandra Tal, aud is a longish 
stage from Losar over the Kunzam Pass, Above Chandra ‘fal 
there are halting places at Dokpo Yokma and Dokpo Gongma, 
large torrents owing into the Chandra, difficult to ford, but 
which may sometimes be crossed by snow bridges. Dokpo 
Gongma is about 13 miles from Zing-zing-hér, the path ascend- of 
ing the Bara Léacha Pass and there joining the main trade 
route. Supplies for this route mut be taken all the way from 
Kyelang on the one side or from Losar on the other. 

From Lahuil to Zanshar. 

A path from Darcha on the main trade route ascends 
the Rangyo valley (generally called the Jaskar stream, 
tributary of Bhaga on its right hank), and crossea the Shinkal 
Pass, 17,000 feet, into the Yanskar (or Jaskar) province of 
Ladik. In May, whén the direct route over the Bara Tdechs 
is closed, travellers to Leh often go over the Shinkal ; the erest 
of the latter, though higher, is very mach narrower, and a push 
across the high ground ean be made ina single mareli, 

Allthe wooden bridges in Lihul have been mentioned 
above; they exist only on the main trade route, and are of the 
sdngha pattern described in Part If. Kleewhere owing to the 
scarcity of timber of uny length of beam the rivers are crossed 









Bridges. 


by means of suspension bridges of from 50 to 150 feat span, 


z made of thick ropes of twisted birch twigs. Three ropes from 
the roadway, and two hand-rail ropes hang above, one on either 
side, and ure attached to the rondway by small side ropes. 
fastened at intervals of a foot or two. The best of those 
bridges are passable for sheep and goats, and withont danger if >» 
the sides are wattled in with wicker work, and slabs of stone, 


a 
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placed on the rondway. Ina high ha many of ie are Chapter IV, D. 
langerous to cross, even to a native of the country. Theyare | —=. >. | 
balled fsazamain ‘Tibetan, and jhul/a or awa in Hindi. "The ,Ptiges é and 

Proper jhula 13 a different kind of bridge, which is not used in om manieatione ; 
Labul. It consists of a seat in a loop banging froma wooden  pridens. 

saddle, whieh rides on a cable of thick grass rope, and is pulled 

across by a ray line. GAardriis another name for this -kind 

of bridge, which you use in crossing the Sutlej, the U"l and 

other rivers, ; 


Chapter V, EB. 
Revenas. 


General Adminiz- 
tration, 


Bature of rent or 
land-tex under tho 
Raéjis in Lahul. 





CHAPTER V, 


—SEE,, ae: 


ADMINISTRATION, 


SECTION A—GENERAL. 


The powers of the Wazir of Lahol who administers the 
offairs of the wazirt: subject to the control of the Assistant Com- 
missioner Of Kalo have been described in Part II, Chapter V. 
ln addition to exercising the powers of an Honorary Magis- 
trate and Civil Jadge he collects the land revenue and grazing 
fees, and forwards to Kiilu in October of each year thé amount 
due to Government, . All police functions also fall to be dis- 
charged by him and his staff, for no constables are stationed 
in Lihul. He has also to make arrangements to provide 
carriage and supplies for officers travelling in the waziri, His 
emoluments have been detailed in Chapter ILI, Section C. 


There are no excise arrangements, as the local hill beer anid 


whisky are exempt from taxation. ‘The only Government 
school, that at Kyelang, has been referred to in Uhapter III, B. 
There is no dispensary except thatof the Moravian missionaries. 
Mails are. exchanged twice a weck in the summer between 
the Kyelang and Kilu post offices: in the winter no communi- 
a is possible. The telegraph line does not extend beyond 
Glu. 

The forests are under the charge of the Kilu Forest 

Officer. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE, 


The whole of Lahal appears to have been atone time 
portioned out among a few petty barons or thakurs, who were 
the lords of whom the villagers held their holdings. Four of 
these baronial families have survived upto the present day, 
twoin full and twoin partial possession of their estates ; the 
rest are said to have been gradually extirpated by the Rajas 
of Kulu. Under the Rajis the thakure were allowed to exist 
supreme in their own estates, but paid a heavy annual tribute 
or nasrana for them in the shape of a certain number of ponies, 
pieces of cloth, &c. In the rest of the country, ie., the khdlea 
or royal cothis, the Raja took the place of the extinct thakurs, 
und managed them through an official with the rauk of a wazir, 


The thakure, with a following of their tenants, and one man 


‘/ 
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for each holding in the royai kothis, were compelled to attend Chapter V,B. 
the Raja at his capital, Baltéopor, for the aie winter months of lead aah Cane 
the year, and do any service, menial or military, which might ““peyvenue. ~ 
be committed to them. ‘his was the origin of the present yoiaeeof rent or 
annual emigration of a very large part of the Lihul population tand-tax’ under the 
to their winter quarters in Akhara, a suburb of Snlténpur, Béjas in Lahal, 
The tal or land-revenue of Laihnul was taken in fixed items of 

eash, grain and eloth, levied at equal rates on all the jeolis 

in each fotki. This was the rule, but sometimes some small 

difference of rate“ prevailed between different villages with 

regard to difference of soil or water-supply. Another item of ; 

revenne was the chatra or colts; a filly belonged to the: owner 

ofthe mare, but all colts born in Lahul went.to the Raja in 

Khalsa, and to the thakur in jagir kothis. 


When the Sikhs ousted the Raja of Kiln, they collected Sikh revenue ail- 
the cash and grain from the khd/va hothis, and the nazrdnag ™nistration, and 
from the thdkurs as before; bat on the pretence that thay fr "gene mite 
did not demand any service of either thitur or landholder, Regular Settiem nia 
they imposed an additional cess, under the name of befangne (lahul). 
of rupees six per jeola on every holding, whether in the kuilsa 
or the jagir kothiv, When three years later we took over the 
country from the Sikhs, we found it nominally asseased at 
Re. 5,000, which included grazing dues on foreign sheep and finer, i 
hesides land-revenue, excluding the revenue of jagir Rothis. 

This was reduced to Rs. 4,200 at once, next year to Rs, 3,200, 
and at Regular Settlement to Rs. 2,150, of which Rs. 240 were 
tribute payable by the thiéturs, and Ks. 1,970 regular land- 
revenue. When, however, this last sum came to be distri- 
hntei by the people themselves over the jeolads of the’ Chalsa 
tothis, it proved to be in excess of the old fixed cash asseas- 
ment, and the landholders were not apparently informed that 
the old grain nssessment, and other items were abolished. 
They, therefore, argued among themselves that the excesa 
must be considered as part of the Sikh betangaa, and distribut- 
edit equally on all jeolis, whether in jégir or khdlea kothie. 
In this way on account of this excess, a sum ot Rs. 150 ont of 
Kis. 1,910 was made payable by thakurs, who raised the money 
and something to spare, by imposing » new cess on the 
jeolas in their jagirs. The Khilea jeolax paid each? their old 
cash assessment, p/us a rateable share of the rest of the excess. 
No notice was taken in practice of ‘the khewat or rent-roll, 
which. had been made ont by the Tahsildér of Kalu under 
Mr. Barnes’ orders, All old cesses were lawfolly enough 
collected, as before, in jigir kofhie, ond in /&halsa ones the 
negi, without authority, maintained most of them as perqui- 
sites of his office. Mr. Barnes had appointed one neg: for 
the whole of Lihul jin place of the wizire of the Hajas) 
and one lumbarddr for each kothi. The pachotra, or fee 
ordinarily assigned to lambardirs, was divided betweea them 
and the negi, ‘The first neqi wos a Brahman of Patan, It is 
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Chapter V,B. not surprising that the Khewat was not accepted by the Lahulis, 
4 SFY , for it wasin fnet in every Way & very innecurate docamenr, 


besides being ins for n not easily to be nderatood by them. 


Sikh ue Mr.- Barnes was never able to visit Labul himself: two or three 
administration, and hill Patwiiris, Hider no sn pervision, were gent over the pisses, 
armingements inde and brought back to the Tahsiidir what purported to be arp 
al acu pe A paaiee Ppraisements of the arable lands held by the several landholders 
Tahal), aS oh of each koiht. From them the khewat Wis made out nt 

| Sultinpur. The old cesses were maintained at first even in 
Khalsa kothiv. Abont the time when the orignal neg) was dis- 
missed and Thikor Tara Chand nppomted in his stead, the grain 


dnea ceased to be collected; but the chairu or colts, and the 


dhcrkar ovr rig-gi-fal (that isthe rents of sheep-rons Berd by 
Gaddis), still continned to go ito the negiv pocket, n 196° 

“Mr. Lyall brought the fact to the notice of the Government. 
‘In the ond the rents of the sheep-rans were formally granted 
for lifeto Tara Chand jn recognition of lia seryica. With 
regard to the colta no decided orders were given : bot about 
1868, when the Government directed the negi of Laihnl to dis- 
continue a certain tribute whiel the Léholis bad been in the 
eustom of paying through him to the represeutative of the 
Maharéja of Jammn in Ladfk, Tira Chand, of his own accord, 
remitted taking the ¢olts in khalea kothis, on the ground that he 
had-only taken them hitherto as a set-off against the expenses 
of the tribute in question. 


First Revision of At Revision of Settlement in 187] 


! ii thesam of Ks. 150, which 
Settloment (1871). had erroneously been made parable by the jigir kothis, was 


re-distribnted over the Khitlee Kathie, It was also found ne- 


cessaryaf revision to make a genoral re-distribution of the land 


revenue owing to alterations in holdings, but no increase or 
redaction was made in the amount of the khilea land revenne, 
At Regular Settlement the actual revenne fixed, incloding the 
Aaseasinent of the jégire and nil Assignments, amounted to 
Ra, 2,624, The reventie of the jigirs is collected by the 
jigirdara partly in cash and partly in kind, and the value of the 
payments in kind is included in this som. ~ Land bronght under 
enltivation subsequent to the Regular § 
jtgir kothia assessed as it was broken tp, a 
collested Ty the jagirdire, In the Lhalsa 
also assessed as it was brought under 
revenue went to the common’ fand of 
Government, as it wns considered that the Assessment made at 
the ievular Settlement was fixed for the term of settlement. 
This was noted in the nilministration 

revision. ‘lhe area brought under cultipati 
Settlement ond Revision was $2 nero« it cultivated “Innd and 
M4 acres in hay-fields, and, owing to the enhiuncement of 
revenue of the revenue of the jogie kothis-on thia aeconnt, the 


actun! revenue of the wdzirf alter Revision wag Rw, 2.744, an 
increase of Rs, 12 , i ) 


nd the revenue wns 
iothis euch land was 
enltivation, bnt the 
the kothi instead of to 


on between Regular 


Li 


ettlament was in the. 


paper prepared at — 


Kangra District. | “3 
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_ - On account of the forther brenking np of the waste subse- Chapter V, B. 
quent to 1871 and owing to the assessment of such of the new — se St 
enltivation as Jies within the jdgir kothis the revenue of the Land and Land 


Revente. 


weriri stood at Ks. 3,486, when re-nssessment Operations were cioond Revision 


begun in 1890. Tho produce of the aren cultivated in 


that year of Settlement (1891). 


amounted sceording to the prices and rates of yield given in 


the last Chapter to Rs. 43,451 in value, of which the Govern- - 


ment share at 22 per cent., as representing half the net assets 
of the proprietor, would be Rs. 7,359, The estimate’ of the 
Government share af 22 per cent. was made on the same datn 


nein Kilo Proper. 


The half-net asset estimate distributed aver the cultivated 
aren would have given a uniform rate of Rs, 2-8-0 per acre, or 
considerably: higher than the existing rate in the jdgir kathiz, 
and twice as high as the then rate in the khdlsa kothis, But it 
was not the pelicy. of Government to taken heavy increase 
“ both for political reasons, and also with regard to the isolation 
of the country, the circumstances of the people, and the burdens 
of road-making and furnishing supplies and carriage imposed 


of them.” The standard rate assumed for assessment purpo: ce 
purp 


was therefore Rs, 1-12-0 only, though this was freely departed 
from hy the Settlement Officer, being exceeded in the compa- 
ratively low-lying and fertile villages, but not reached in the 


higher and eolder hamlets. The application of the 


standard z 


rate would have givens revenne of Rs. 5,152: the revenne 


actually fixed was Kes, 4,911. 


Excluding the three jdgir kothis the area of the cultivation 
of Léhul ia 1,966 acres, of which the now assessment is Rs. 3,024, 
An increase of 22} per cent. on Rs. 2,478, the previous 
revenue of the khalea kothis, inclading assignments, and giving 


an incidence of Ns. 1-8-7 per acre. 


Now cnitivation continnes as formerly to pay revenne to 
the jigirdaérs in jigir kothis, and to the kothi common fond in 
khalea kothia. ln the piger kothisz no niteration whe made iw 
the assessment of the revenue-paying land which was already 
sufficiently high, Vhe jdgirddéra readily acquiesced in this 
arrangement, and probably were glad that no rednetion waa 
proposed. Lanids within the jagirs, which are the private pro- 
perty of the jégirdirs, and which are either cultivated by them 
or assigned by them as service grants to their ploughmen or 
retainers, bare no revenue on the papers, nnd a nominal Assess- 
nent was put on these lands atthe rates at which other land in 
the same villages with them is assessed, The object of this was 
to show the true valne of the jigiva, and to ensure that the 
proper amonnt due own acconnt of cesses is realized from the 
jpagirdar, It wos not considered hecessary to submit proposals 


{or thie commntation into cash of the pay ment in kind realized by’ 
the jagirddrs who are the anperior proprietors of their jagirs, 


Payment in kind is as convenient to the proprictors 


us to the 
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om YB jagirdérs, for it is not always possible for the former to stator $ 
Atana ‘heir grain aud ghi into cash. Moreover, the jdgirdirs are 
enue, always willing to consent to commutation when the inferior pro- 


ay ie © 
i 


Revision prietor is desirous of it, and the rates at which the commutation _ 
‘Gb is mado are uniform, wall understood and fai, NM 
be The cesses levied in Labnl in addition to the land revenne 


* 
Sirs ss) 7 _=_ @ 


# 


Lambardars' fees 








CHAPTER VI. 
TOWNS. 


The principal villages of Lihul are Kyelang-Kardang and Piramal 
Kolong. Teche ‘is situnted on the main trade route hateans Chapter Vi. | 
the Rotang and Bara Lacha Passes, on the right bank of the Principal places -~ 

River Bhiga about four miles above ita junction with the Chandra, i Lébal. 

Here a post office is maintained during the summer months, and 
a& Moravian Mission has been for some years established. The 
Mission-house is a substantial residence, a lower apartment 1 
which is used as a chapel. 

RKardang lies on the left bank of the Bhiga almost imme- 
diately opposite Kyelang, and is spokeu of by Captain Harcourt 
us at once the largest and most striking village in the valley. 
The houses are better built than in other villages. Kolong, 
which is the residence of Thakur Hari Chand, is also situated in 
the Bhaga Valley, on the right bank about ten miles above 
Kyelang. 
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wy . APPENDIX II, 
: : ' The 14th July 1897, f20q 0 

NO, 875.——Motifieation— = : Pe tele ed 

~ a ea Ropes te 
af ‘The foliowing rules Fa to the areas in the Lébnl wasihiof the KGlo. .s. 

- by Notibcations. Nos. lo4 nod 166, dared’ 2ach Maree 1807; of Act Vil of 1808, Tedian Porat Ac 

>. otifications Nos. 154 and = dated 24th Ae aily au) aro tasuod undar Section ai of that 


2. _Exoopt where the ae is stated, the ove * both to the deviroabed: and to the 
oresta, 


= . 
a 


3. In thees roles unless there ia seniathtig repignant in the subject or contezt— - 


“ Reéoord of rights ” means the record prepared in socordanocy with Section 29.of the Indian | 


te, ae Forest Act. 
i “ Bartandir" means a person to whom ari ht over land trees belon to another bas. 
hese nilinitted 3m the tecudd of zighte Ob’ any-focbetic ie et 
“Tree "and “timber” have tho samo meaning os in the Indian Toren Acs, 
: = . “Cattle” includes horses, ra Idings, ponies, colta, filliaz, mules, asso, rummy, owes, 
: ‘ sheep, lambs, goats, kids, and hybrid yaks, but does not include elephants, 
camels, buffalocs, and pigs. 


4, The grazing of baffaloes is prohibited except with the pernié of the Forest Officer. 


&. 5. (1). The ing of cattle in Sst ygh gare forens ia prohibited exes Marian in 
ta (1). Uo: Cae Hectares aya a ia prohibite scone: vy neni 


or Except as provided in Rales 6 and 13 ‘no person other than canal 
° “land in Lahul and their agricaltaral tenants shall graze cattle in the weal pattem vari f — 


(3). No such proprietors or tenants’ shall grazo in any undemarcated . forest 
except cattle kept by them for their own domestic and neceaibaral (aps including pe pastoral) 
purposss. 

(4). Nothing -iu this rule shall prevent such barlanddra, proprictors and tenanta from 


erasing» panied mules, asses, shoep and goats, t thoutth these animals are t for 
3 transport trade; but thig license may at any time be withdrawn by the coi 


(6). Nothing in this rule shall operate to impose an restrictions | 
2 the Gimneys of the soil of the ‘protected forests ns nach,” 7 on rights belonging to 


* 6. Nothing in the last preceding rule shall prevent Gaddi, Ale ued .aitiak shesharhestius 
Set grazing sheep and goate in the rung recorded in their names in the 
payment ae ae tera din of ighta oa 


; 7. , He ging and’ removal of timber and trecs in domarcated 
an be exonpe By Bar vin the exercise of a recorded right, aod subject to tha 


(1). Seid ae cteihd tn ech 15 up paola calle tae proprietora of cultivated land 
in UAbal and sec agrcaltralvanaai ball lop, cay bar Hg or romove anber a trees im any 





¥ 2 i forest. » 
; (3). B90 sash: patsoctalcr: 6 tnaatna SGUdl Vid, Gab, back, titer cx entes timber or tress in 
| tere we hig own domestic or agricultural (uot inol pastoral) purposes, 
‘ ahs pt dbet heard unless it falla under one of the headings in paragraph 6 of 
the record of rights and general s forthe Lihal forests. 
= 


the permit of tbo Wacir of Libal, 


9. (1). Green hall, devididér sud Linck may tye bc Lyped, Varkd seuinued wit bout 


= 





ee rh eo ‘unjab- Gazetteer, 
oot lh, Dey Standing. tail and devidite may not be cut, lopped,. barked or removed without the. ~ 
<7 ' aided = ” « - 7 ” 


(3), With the permit of the Waztr of Libul, davididr, and, in places where devidide te not 
> available, bail may be lopped to one-third of ita height for the preparation of _ whore devidi fenot ; . 


(4). Jn. cases where reventa has been agaessed on the twht to timh i ; Ror aa . 
| bo permit ahall be granted until aach revenue hi Se n paid. er antes the et re 


; (6). Treea granted by the Wazir of Léhnul may not be cut ie vemivad ofitil marked bya - 


_ 10. No permit is necossary for doing any ‘of the actéuext hereinafter mestioned, bat pothi 
id this rule shall confer upon any pergon’any right not recortled in the record of righta siete 
by him, The acts referred toare au follows: | OF rights us enjoyed 


~ "(I The cutting andfemovaloj— . a mE 
git ey (2) stumps of any kind ; eae A dl . 
» .. © (©) fallen timber of any kind ; | . ; é; 
. (e) dry standing birch ; . : 


(d) any trees (including brushwood) other than devididr, hail dnd birch. — 
- (2) The cutting and removal of small branches of freon devididr euitable for incense, e yf 
(3) cnn removal of branches of green devidide suitablefor the shima ofthe  .-” 


a *. (9), The oar) Pew removal of small branches of green birch suitable for broghes for 


ll. No timber or trees acquired under thas rules or by bartanddrs in the -oxrerciaa of i bits 
may be sold or bartered or applied to any bub the Purpgse for whieh itor.they wera ght os, 


Rcewvod, tovchios ant charceal shall prevent the sale of fruits, flowers, medicinal roots, leaves, 
12.* (1). No land in the demarcated forests may ba bro = cleared fe Bias or hee 
iiirtey clos purpose. areata may a Poker up or cleared ss cultivatiod or 


(3). ‘No land in the tidemarcated foraaks nm. re bea brok -elonrad ff — ee) eS 
any other purpose withbut the permit of the Waatr of Lahul, a en Dae ane 


_ 13. Noo-agrioultaral residents and travellers dnd traders ‘sing through Lilol ma the 
and owners of the soil do not object, grate their own ail ca pi a “dry fallen se * 
an Heer eted Forests of the kothi in whigh they reside, or thrpugh which they-arc pussing, but- 
thea uwes ‘nay bo: exercimed only for their own domestic’ requirements, aud in the case of 
ane pecs while bond fide travelling in Labul, and iu case of abuse may be withdrawn 
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+ CHAPTER L.—THE DISTRICT. 





Spiti lies between north latitnde.31° 42’ and 9$2°58’, and, Chapter I. 

east longitude 77™ 21’ and 78° 35's its area is 2,135 square The District. 
* miles, and its population 3,548 sonls, or 1G per square mile, District 
It may be well to note that although the name ofthe" =, 
| eae eae eyel in the vernaonlar asin English, the initial Sis 
* elided, and the word is pronohnted Piti, ~. 


Spitiis completely hemmed in by lofty mountairi ranges : 
ofan average’elevation of 18,000 feet or ‘more-above the sea, + 
which divide it from waziri Inner Saréj of the Plach tahsil and 
*. ° from waziris Rupiand Lahulof the Kiilu tahsil on tha west, 
from Rampur-Bashihr State on the south, from Great Tibet on 
the east and from Ladék on the north. It egnsists of the 
upper valley of the Spiti river which, rising from the Wesfern 
Hivelaya ab an elevation of about 16,000.feet and at’ a point 
not far distant from the source of the Chen4b, pursues a south. 
easterly course, leaving the wazirt by a forge cat throngh the 
“mountain range to the east, and thereafter flowing throngh 
Raémpur-Bashahr State to join the Sutlej. The bed of the ; 
« Yriver at the point where it escapes from Spiti, the lowest part . . 
of the wazimi, is about 11,000 feet above the sea, The northern 
slopes of the range which forms the watershed of the Spiti river’ 
to the north are als} considered as included in the waziri, form- 
ing a strip of uninhabited alpine waste. extending from the- 
boundary of Tibef on the east to the Lingti plain & similar : 
strip of territory attached. to waziri Léhul on the west :.tho» 
Serchhu stream, whose waters ultimately find their way to the 
Indns, being generally regarded as the boundary between Spiti 
and Lahn! in this’ direction, pisses : 
‘ The mountains of Spiti are more Jofty than those of Lihul., 
In the northern range is one” peak of 23,064 feet, and many .- - 
_ along the whole line areconsiderably over 20,000 feet. Of the 
a Western Himalaya, two peaks exceed 21,000 feet, and in the 
_ southern range the Mimrang és 21,646’ feet in height. From 
- . the main ranges transverse lines of mountains project far into 
the valley on either side leaving in many cases only a narrow 
interval through which passes the Spiti river..“Kven these 
minor ranges contain peaks, thé height of. which in many ° 
instances exceeds 17,000 feet, 
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The mountain ranges which surround the waziri not only - 
render it difficult of access, but also exclude from it effectually 


“the Indian monsoon. When the force of the monsoon is vers ¥ 
—— descriP~ oreat, clouds are driven into Spiti, and some heavy showérs fall, - 


but the rainfall is4insufficient to have any effect on the produc- 
tion of crops or even Of grass. Cultivation is therefore possible 
only. with the help of irrigation. The snow-fall in winter is 


_ very severe, confining the people to their houses and leaving. 


. large deposits on the mountain tops. ‘The torrents, which swell 


the Spitiriver fed from these deposits and from glaciers, bring 


down large volumes of water. - 


. . The soil is composed of lime and sandstone. It is evident 
that a river very easily cuts itaelf a deep channel in this forma- 
tion, which is only hard go long as it keeps dry ; and as very little 
rain falls, and the snow melts gently, the banks of the’ entting 
remain very perpendicular. Cufious examples of this quality 
of the soil are ‘seen in many places, hers the ground: has 
melted away round certain points protected by slabs of slate or 
shale, leaving the slab high in tht air‘supported by fantastic 
pillars of arches of the softer formation. One bad result of this 
peculiarity is that though water for irrigation is the great want 


' in Spiti, yet the river itself and its tribitaries, fed from 
. immense glaciers, and at their fullest in the hottest weather, 


supply nove ; their beds are too deep, and their sides are too 
steep acd friable, so that the sainindée's only résource isin the 
water of small streamlets which flow from small ravines in the 
face of the mbuntains which shut in the main valley. Some 
of these dry up altogether, and othérs ran very low towards the 
end of the summer. F 


The main valléy looks as if it had consisted originally of a 
level plain from a mile to two miles wide, but the greater part 
of this plain has been carried away by the river which tow 
rung in rapid shallow streams scatterad over a very- broad hed 
shat in by steep cliffs ; the remains of the plain form plateanx ~ 
above the cliffs, and it is on these platéaux that the villages 
stand.. From the plateaux the mountains rise up in long Iages Bes 
smooth slopes of débris, till near the top, rocks rise ont of the 


- Slope “ip the shape of walls or jagged ridges, and end the 


view. The plateaux and slopes of débris look brown and bare; 
and the rocks are of all colours, shades of red. and yellow 
predominating. vy 


The larger tributaries of the Spiti flow throug’ le 
much. resembling that of the main sertieg but Pa thee 
junctions with it have to force theirway in deep narrow chasms 
through the rocky walls that rise ou either. side of thé main 
valley. The main tributariesare the Pin on the right bank 
and the Sampa, Shila‘and Lingti on the left. The Pin which 
rises in the south-west corner of the waziri and draing fully one- 
quarterof ts total area ic almost equal to the Spiti river in 


“f 


a 
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volume at their point of at ie ; the gorge or chasm through 


which it flows immediately above the junction is several miles 


in length, but above the gorge the valley is large and open, and T# 


‘Chapter I. 
District. 


contains. a number of villages. The valleys of the other tri- aoe descrip. 


butaries contain only a few hamlets each. 

The water of the rivers, heavily charged with silt, is turbid 
and yellow in appearance. The flow is seldom deep, being 
distributed over broad courses, and often broken up into inde- 


‘pendent channels. The current, however, is sufficiently rapid 


to render fording, where not quite impossible, a matter of 


difficulty and danger; and when fhe streams are full, the 


ominous sound may be heard of rolling boulders knocking 
one mgainst the other. 


Owing tothe very great elevation of the Spiti Valley and Vegetation. 


the slight rainfall, vegetation of all kinds is very scanty, 
Throughout nearly the whole of the upper half of the vallay 
not a tree is to be seen; the dwarf willows, which here and 
there grow wild on the river bank, are mere bushes. From Kj 
village, which is situated about half way down the valley at an 
elevation of 12,500 feet, downwards, two or three willows ‘and 
joplars have been planted in each village to supply a very 
Fimnited quantity of fuel and fodder. Lower down a stunted 
pencil cedar may be seen occasionally on the monntain side. It 


_Js only in the three lowest villages—Po, Tabo and Lari, elevation 


11,500 feet and uncer—that willows and poplars thrive, In 
these hamlets the trees are fairly numerous, and the proprietors 
inake some money by selling the timber to the less fortunate 
inhabitants of the higher villages. A beam sells for Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2. The more substantial portions of the woodwork of all 
the houses in Spiti have been derived from pencil cedar 
felled on the right bank of the Spiti River near its point of exit 
from the waziri, but the number of trees there is limited. 


Good grass grows only ina few hollows where snow has Foddar. 


Iain long and saturated the ground with moisture, or where 
for other reasong the soil is swampy. Irrigated land is too 
valuable for any of it to be systematically devoted to hay 
cultivation, but the banks of the water channels and the slopes 
between fields are richly clad with grasses and nutritious fodder 
plants, which along with all the field weeds are eagerly collect- 
ed and made into hay. The fodder plants are generally wild, 
but one called buk-sup, a sort of wild lucerne, is said to have 
been introduced from Ladék. The hay obtained from. these 
sources forms but a small portion of ‘the fodder required. The 
whole of such of the sparse vegetation of the hill side: as-is fit 
for cattle food is collected and carried in from great distances 
laden on‘ydks and ponies, to be added to the teik-pen or hay 
stack on ‘the ‘flat house-top, A ‘large number of plants. are 
‘utilized for this purpose, but the best are the wild pea (teri) 
and the thistle (tule). The plants grow so thinly that from 


The District. 
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Climate of Bpiti. 
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a little distance the plain or hill side from which they are obtain- 
ed appears quite bare; but the supply of fodder obtained is 
sufficient to support a large number of animals, although the 
hill sides are freely grazed over throughont the summer. 

Fuel is as searce asfodder, The best firewood obtainable 
ia yielded by the dwarf willow, and the supply is eked ont with 
Tibetan forze (dama) and such other plants as are too woody 
to be made into hay. The fuel is stored in all the spare corners 
in the house, but the main supply is kept like the hay stack 
in & large pile (called shing-pen) on the top of the house. 

“The Pin Valley is more absolutely bare of tree or bush 
than any other part of Spiti, bot thers is more grass than in 
the main valley, which is probably due toa greater rainfall, 
In spite of the utter want of verdure, there is a great deal of 
beauty in the scenery ; the hills near at hand have very quaint 
and picturesque outlines, and their scarped sides show i strange 
variety of strata, each with n different tint of colour; above 
them a glimpse is caught of some snowy peak standing back 
against a very blue sky; in front.are the bold sweeps of the 
river and the cliffs, supporting the plateaux, upon which, at 
long distances, the white houses and green fields of the villages 
are conspicuous. All this, seen through an excessively clear 
and pure atmosphere, makes as pretty a picture as is possible 
in the absence of verdure and blue water. The only blue water 
in Spiti is contained in one or two lakes, to see which requires 
a long climb ont of the valley: there is a small one above 
Dankar, and another of considerable size at the foot of the 
Ménirang Pass.”"* | f 

The seasons in Spiti correspond generally with those of 
Léhul; though the spring is somewhat later, and the winter 
of longer duration. The mean elevation of the Villages is con- 
siderably higher than in Lahul, averaging 12,000 feet or over, 
and rising as high as 14,000. Snow begins to fallin December, — 
and remains on the ground until the end of April, but seldom 
exceeds a depth of 24 feet, which is less than in Ldibul, The 
cold during the winter is very severe, and is aggravated by 
Violent and piercing winds, Slight showers of rain fall in 
July and August, though the district is beyond the regular 
inflnence of the monsoon ; severe frosts set in befora the close 
of September, in which month Mr. Lyall records that a stream 
of water he had observed at night running down a slope from 
a broken canal, was turned into solid ice by the morning. ‘The 
climate,” he adds, “ is a remarkably healthy one; excepting a 
few simple complaints, such us colic or rheumatism: sickness 
appears to be almost unknown.” He saw in his sojourn in the 
valley no cases of goitre or critinism, and remarks that * the 
muscular development of both men and women looks large and 
hard compared with that of the people on the south side of the 
rr ; ‘ —_ ieee 

* Lyall’s Bettlemant Report 
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Himalayas.” In the summer the sun is very powerful in this Chapter I. 
treeless and shadeless tract, and the temperature in the sun’s The Distriet 
rays atmidday is very high. ‘The mean temperature of the Climaian of Seitl 
Upper Spiti Valley is given in Mesers, Schlagintweit’s tables ~~ ie 
as follows : 


July Aa a das “i “fi i we 60" 
Autumn ie oul a. na as iss oe O° 
Year os 


Spitt has nb mineral ponlih, end a Faia ig even poorer jtinerals 
than Liahul; ibex and burrel are to be found, but keep generally and Pag Bette 
to the high mountain slopes remote from the villages. ‘The 
nature of the flora has been roughly described above. 


Chapter IT. 


History of Spiti. 


CHAPTER IL 


HISTORY, 





Spiti is properly a Tibetan country, and had originally no 
connection with India, but was included in the empire of Ladék 
of Great Tibet, According to General Cunningham on the break 
up of this empire in the tenth century many of the outlying 
districts were formed into indspendent kingdoms, and in this 
way a chief of the name of Palgyi Gon formed tha kingdom of 
Ladak, of which Laéhul and Spiti were southernmost provinces. 
From this time down to the conquest and re-consolidation of the 
kingdom in A.D. 1580 or 1600, by Thse-wang Namgyal (ances- 
tor of the last dynasty of kings or gidlpos of Ladék) nothing is 
known of Ladak history. 


After the first formation of the kingdom of Ladék Spiti 
appears to have now and again been separated from it for a 
time, and attached to some other short-lived Tibatan principality, 
or to the country governed from Lhasa itself. It was perhaps 
independent for a time, as it is mentioned in the records 

rocured from the lamas by General Cunningham as conquered 
by Singhi Namgyal, King of Laddk, in about A.D, 1630, and, 
allotted by him, with Zanskar, to his third son, Tencho 10 
about A.D. 1660. Soon after, it was incorporated in the Ghee 

rincipality, which lay to the east, in what ia now Chinese 
bet, and was not restored to Ladak till about A.D. 1720, 
when the King of Laddk, at the conclusion of a war with 
Guge and Lhdsa, married the daughter of the Lhasa commander, 
and took Spiti as her dowry, After this Spiti remained a 
province of Ladaék, but from its remote and inaccessible 
situation the country was always left very much to govern 
itself, An official was gent from Leh as garpdon or governor, 
but he generally disappeared after visits pail as harvest time, 
and left the real administration to be carried on by the wasir 
and other hereditary officers of Spiti, who again were com- 
pletely controlled by the parliament of gatpos or lambarddrs 
of villages and fappis, This isthe state of affairs described 
in Moorcroft’s and Gerard’s Travels as existing nearly seventy 
years ago, and, with the exception of the absence of the gar- 
Paon, affairs are managed in much the same way at the present 
day. Spiti was always liable to be worried by forays. Gerard 
mentions that in A.D. 1776, or thereabouts, the | aris 
held the fort of Dankar for two years; and in Moorcroft’s 
Travels Mr. Trebeck gives an account of a foray which had 
been made just before his visit by a large body of, 
from Kalu, The Spiti people were not a warlike race, and 
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EB aemall tribute to all the surrounding States by way of 
ilack-mail to escape being plundered. After the Sikhs had 
annexed Kiln in 184], they sent up a force to plunder Spiti. 
The Spiti men, according to their usual tactics, retreated into 
the high uplands, leaving their houses in the valley and the 
monasteries to be plundered and burnt. A few straggling 
Plonderers from the Sikh force who ventured up too high 
Were surprised and killed, and a few men were wounded on 
either side in skirmishes. The Siichs retired when they had 
got all the plunder they could get, and did not attempt to 
annex the country to Kilu or separate it from Ladék. That 
was not done till A. D. 1846, when on the cession of the trans- 
Sutlej States after the first Sikh war, the British Government, 
with the object of securing a road to the wool districts of Ching 
Théng,* added Spiti to Kalu, and gave the Jammu Mahéraja 
other territory in exchange. In the autumn of the same year 
General (then Captain) Cunningham and Mr. Vans-Apnew 
fixed the boundary between Spiti and Ladé&k and Chinese 
Tibet. For the first three years the collection of revenue was 
farmed to Mansukh Das, waszir of the Réja Baséhir. In tha 
autumn of 1849, Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner of Kalu, 
Went to Spiti and took over charge. He spent the best part 
of the winter there,and submitted a valuable report, which 
was printed by order of Government: in itand ina tour in 
Spiti, published by Mr. Egerton, Deputy Commissioner of 
Kangra in 1864,a very full description of the country will 


« The ‘great northern plain’ of Tibet. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE PEOPLE, 
SECTION A—STATISTICAL. 





The population of Spiti, 3,548 according to the census of 
1891, shows a density of only 1°6 per square mila of total 
area, but of 1,775 souls per square mile of cultivation, The 
latter figure is probably exaggerated because the cultivated 
urea of the waziri has never yet been measured, and mere 
appraisements of area are nearly always under-estimates. 
Still the density is undonbtedly higher even than in Lihul, 
and this is remarkable in view of the fact that while ve 
little grain is imported into Spiti a large quantity is exported 
to Tibet and Bashahr, That the land is capable of producing 
sufficient to support the people is probably due, as has been 
suggested in the case of Lahul, to the security of the harvests 
and to the inhahitants not being gross feeders. , 

The returns of population according to the enumerations 
of 1568 and 188] were 3,024 and 2,862. In 1881 a 
number of men were said to have been absent in Kalu or 
on pilgrimage when the census was taken, Both in that 
year and in 1891 the enumeration was made not simultaneously 
with the taking of the census elsewhere in the winter, but 
after the opening of the passes in the early summer and 
consequently in 1881 the winter population was not fully 
enumerated, But in 1891 fow had left the valley before the 
census was taken. The Spiti people unlike those of Léhul 
are averse to leaving their homes, especially when the summer 
has set in, and only leave the valley to obtain supplies of tea 
and tobacco daring the month or two immediately followin. 
the opening or preceding the closing of the passes. In 189. 
the passes opened very late, and the enumerators probabl: 
found nearly the whola of the population in Spiti who had 
wintered there, for the heat in June when the census was 
taken must have prevented all but a few from visitin Kilu, 
while at the same time it was too early for the coal by 
whose numbers alone the population of Spiti is increased in 
the summer, to cross the passes with their pack animals, The 
number of people, 3,548, as now returned, is probably nearer 
the truth than the result of any previous enumeration, and the 
increase in the figures of 1881 of 24 per cent. 13 apparent only. 
The rate of increase is probably very small owing to the 
peculiar social customs of the country by which only the 
eldest son of a family is permitted to marry, and all tho 
youngest sons become monks, celibate in all but one of the 
five monasteries of Spiti. 
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The following figures give particulars as to families and Chapter III, B. 


honges :-— 







Families per 100 in 
habited hoosea. 


Spiti fal 107 





A smaller number of t 
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ouls per house and family than is 


recorded for any other portion of the Punjab. This is due 
to the peculiar system of primogeniture prevailing in Spiti, 


which will be described jn 


the next section of this Chapter, 


The proportion of women to men is 103 to 100, anc is Proportion of the 


therefore less than in the 


case of Laihul, and algo less than in ®°™**- 


188! vhen owing probably to the absentees from the valley 


being chiefly males it was 


returned os 111 to 100, 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, 
A Spiti house generally has a small central court which is Houses and farni- 


sarrounded on three side 
living-rooms, &e,, and is 


s by the buildings containing tho ‘*®- 


closed in on the fourth by a wall 


in which is the entrance door, The buildings are two-storeyed 


on two or sometimes on 


all three sides. The flat roof is an 


important part of the house, for on it ara kept the household 


stacks of fuel and fodder ; 


sometimes too a little flower-garden 


is there maiutained, and invariably there are one or two black 
ak tails mounted on tops to frighten away evil spirits. 
he ground-floor consists chiefly of quarters for the ponies, 
cattle and sheep, with closets for keeping a certain portion 


of the winter-fodder, but 


it also contains at least one large 


room in which the family spend most of their time in the 
winter. Devoid of windows like the cattle stalls and other 
Spartments on the ground-floor this room is warmer in that 
Season than the upper storey from which it is dimly lighted 
by a trap in the ceiling. The apartments in the upper storey, 
which are little used except in sammer, are good-sized rooms, 
lighted by small windows hung with wooden shutters: the 


largest is about 20 feet « 


quare, and has a roof supported by 


& double row of upright posts, and one of them is the family 


chapel, which is ordinari 


ly very well furnished with images, 


large prayer cylinders, religious pictures, books, and sacra- 


méntal vessels, ‘Tho wal 


ls are white-washed inside and out, 


and neatly topped with a coping of fagots. 
The forniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance 
to that in a Léhul one, but tubs and pails, the woodwork of 


which comes from Hasdhir, : 18 
_ beating up the tea with salt and butter is never missing. 


, ire much used, and the churn for 
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The staple food of the people is meal made from barley 
which is parched before being ground, in taste not unlike 
oatmeal. It is called in Spiti sampa, in Kilu satu. At the 
morning and evening meals it is consumed in the form of soup 
or thin porridge called thukpa. Water is boiled in a cauldron, 
and satu, salt, and, if procurable, vegetables, fresh or dried, 
are stirred in ; lumps of satu dough are also put into the 
mixture to bake floating on the top and to be eaten with the 
soup. On great occasions meat is added to the soup to give it 
flavour, but is eaten separately. At midday round balls (polta) 
of satu dongh are eaten with butter. Wheat flour. when 
consumed is made into cakes or lumps of dough which’ are 
prepared with thukpa. Peas are eaten in the form of 

semeal, mixed with the satu or wheat or buckwheat flour. 
rom mustard seed oil is extracted which is sometimes added 
to the salu or wheat flour dough. The oil is also used to 
supply the light which is kept perpetually burning bofora the 
altar, not only in the monastery chapel, but in the private 
chapel which is maintained in each khang-chhen-pa's house. 
The refuse of mustard seed from which oil has been expressed ig 
carefully kept, and-is valuable cattle food, Tea is much sed, on 
occasion by every body, and constantly by such as can afford it; 
and is drnonk at ths morning or evening meal before the thukpa, 
It is mixed with water and boiled in a copper cauldron. 
When the water is thoroughly boiling salt and butter are 
added and well stirred into it. For the proper enjoyment of 
tea and soup it is necessary for every one to carry about with 
him a small wooden cup which is kept in the bosom of the cont, 
next the skin. These cups come from Tibet, and cost about 
four annas each. Spoons are also generally used, and the soup 
or tea is always helped from the cauldron with a ladle. Ten 
i8 an expensive Inxury. A coarse Indian kind can be bought 
in Kiilu at? annas a pound, but sells in Spiti at 5 annas, 
Chinese tea is brought from Tibet both by such Spiti men 
as go there and by wie aoe Tibetan tradera (ramps). 
It is preferred to Indian tea, and sells at Re. 1-4-0 a pound in 
Spiti. Ne-khor-pis or Tibetan pilgrims alao do little trade 
between Tibet and India, and it is from them and from the 
khampas that the Spiti people buy tobacco brought from Kiln. 
It sells in Spitiat the same price as Indian tea, 5 annas a 
mand. ‘T'wo kinds of pipe are in use: one resembling the 
Tadian hookah, and the other of iron, straight with a small wi, 
like the Chinese opium pipe. Beer brewed from barley and 
a sort of whisky distilled from the same are the stimulants in use. 
Every one brews or distills in hig own house, and there are no 
drinking shops, | eae: 

In Spiti the ordinary dress of the men consists of a skull. 
cap, & long loose frock or coat of thick woollen cloth girt in 
at the waist by a snd broad sash, and a pair of boots, with 
leathern soles and ol tops reaching to and gathered below 
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the knee. Some who can afford it wear also a silk or cotton 
under-coat; the coat is generally the natural colour of the 
wool; the other articles are red; or red and black. A bright 
iron pipe and a kuife in sheath are stuck in the belt, from 
which hang also by steel chains the chakmak, or flint and steel, 
and tinder-box,-a metal spoon, and a bunch of the most 
fantastically shaped keys. In the fold of his coat next the 
skin every man carries a wooden or metal drinking cup, a 
tobacco pouch, eome parched barley-meal, and other odds and 
ends. Many wear their hair plaited into a tail like Chinamen. 
lf of a serious tone (a professing Buddhist, to adopt a phrage 
used among some Christians), he will never go out withont a 
prayer-wheclin one hand, and a religious bock or two slung 
on his back, and repeats the Om mani at every pause in the 
conversation. The monks, when not engaged in religious 
functions, go bare-headed, and wear rosary of beads* instead 
of necklace: the ent of their coat and boots is the zame, but 
the cloth is dyed either red or yellow. Astrologers dress in red 
from head to foot, ‘The women wear a coat, sash, and boots like 
the men, but tke coat is always of a dark colour; they also wear 
loose red trowsers, the ends of which are tucked into the boots, 


anda shawl over their shoulders; they go bare-headed, and 


wear their hair in w number of small plaits which lung down 
the back. 


The Spiti men wear more ornaments than the Kanaits of 
Kala, bat the precions metals find little favour with them, 
Nearly every man wears # necklace (w/tik) composed of turquoises 
and lamps of coral, ambers and mother-o’-pearl roughly strung 
together, and a short pendant composed of the same materials 
hanging from either ear (nakyu), Glass bead necklaces (thang- 
nga) are also often worn, and every second man has a any 
slang round his neck. ‘I'he gaung isa small peculiarly shaped 
box ; the body is of copper, but the front is of finely worked silver 
and gold with an orifice in the middle fitted with glass through 
which the jantri, for which the box is the receptacle, can be 
seen. ‘These boxes are imported from Tibet, from whichcountry 
also the turquoises and mother-o’-pearl of the ultik and perak 
areimported. The amber and coral forthe wltik are obtained 
from Ladék or Bushahir and from Hindustén, respectively. 
Men and women alike wear the bangle or dugu. The most 
striking ornament worn by women is the perak, which consiste 
of a strip of padded cloth generally red, hanging from the fore- 
head neurly hale way down the back, studded with tarquoises 
and square silver talismans, aud possibly a sapphire or two. 
The stones and talismans are brought fron Tibet, but the peraks 
are made up in the homes of the people, The perdk is connected 
with either ear by the pwri, an ornament consisting of four 
straight silver tubes, and by the yar/en or short chains which 


_. “These beads are sometimes bits of a human skull on the merenty mori 
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Chapter ITT, BE. attach it to the earrings, Tha @BTrrings (fan ga) WOrn Are similar 


Social and Reli. to those of Kalu women, with Similar tassel pendants (chhibu), 


Drees of Spiti. 


~ The kanthi necklace too seems to have been introduced from 


Kiluinto Spiti, retaining its name there. An ornament (ngun- 


. feu) somewhat resembling the Kila tora (referred to above) js 


also worn. Instead of the perie girls wear only a single 
turquoise threaded on the hair near the parting : this, like t 18 
snood in Scotland, isa sign of their being unmarried. Ip winter 
both sexes wear great-conts made of sheep skin with the 
wool on. . 


Customs of inheri- The constitution of the Spiti family hag justly been des. 


tance in Bpiti, 


eribed as a system of primogeniture whereby the eldest son 
succeeds in the lifetime of his father, Ag s00n as the eldest son 
marries a wifo he succeeds to the family estate and to the 


ancestral dwelling, or the “big house” (chang-chhen) as it ia 
‘called locally, whence its” occupant the head of the family is 


known’ as khang-chhen-pa. On his succession the father 
retires toa smaller house (khang-chttny), whenee he is called 
kKhang-chung-pa, receives definite plot of land for his 
maintenance, and has nothing more to,do with the family estate 


and its burdens, His younger sons, the brothers of the khang. 


chhen-pa, are sent in their childhood to Buddhist monasteries in 
which they spend their lives, onless in the eyent of the khang- 
chhen-pa failing to beget issue one of them elects to abandon 
the monastic life and take his eldest brother's place in the 
family. In addition to these two kinds of estates the large 
holdings which descend intact from eldest son to eldest som and 
the smaller plota which similarly descend from Ousted father 
fo ousted father, thero are still smaller (yang-chung) plots held 
either by the grandfather if he survives the ousting of his eldest 
son by his eldest grandson, or by female or illegitimate rela- 
lives of the family, or by the tenants, ‘The holders of these 
plots are called yang-chung-nés, Diétalpa ig one who has 
nothing but a house, bein g literally a smoke-maker (dut—smoke), 
itman who works for food or Wages. In some casas diitalpas 
own small plots of land, and then father and son live on together 
as the land is too small to be divided, and there are no responsi- 
bilities which the father could transfer with the land to the son. 
In the same way two or more brothers of this class live on 
together, often with a wife in common, till one or other, generally 
the weakest, is forced outto find a subsistence elsewhere, It 
is only rarely that the son of a ditlalpa becomes a monk, 
Asarule, the monkish profession is confined to the younger 
sons of the regular landholders, who take to it of necessity, 
but get as maintenance the produce of a field sat aside ns da-zhing 
(from dawa another word or fama), It ia, however, only the 
second son who is entitled to claim da-ching, and many do not 
take it from their elder brothers and Lavo all ip common with 
him, including their income from begging, funeral foes, d&c. 
This is to the advantage of the elder brother, asa celibate monk's 
expenses are, of course, very small. When there are more than 
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two brothers, the younger ones, though they cannot get 


da-zhing, are considered entitled to some subsistence allowance 
from the head of the family, but in return they do certain 
kinds of work for him in the suminer, during which season only 
the elder monks remain in the monasteries. For instance, as 
long as they are tsun-pa or ge-tewl, that is, neophytes or deacons, 
and not gelong or fully-ordained monks or priests, they will carry 
loads and do all feld work except ploughing; when gelong, they 
will cook, feed cattle and sheep, and .do other domestic sec. 
vices, but not carry !onds br ent rasa or wood. . But “ once a 
monk always a monk” is not the law in Spiti. Sopposing the 
head of a family to die and leave a young widow, with no son 
or ason of tender age only, then the younger brother, if thera 
is one, althost always elects to leave the monastery, and there- 
upon he is at once considered his brother's widow's husband. 
She cannot object, nor ia any marriage ceremony necessary. 
If there waa a aon by the elder brother, he, of course, succeeds 
when of fallage, and his mother and uncle retire to the small 
house, and the other sons, if any, go into the monasteries in the 
usual way. So, again, if the head of the family has only 
daughters, and having given up hope of getting a son, wishes 
to marry one of the daughters and take her husband into the 
honse as a son and heir, it generally happens that the younger 


brother in the monastery objects, and says that he will leave 


the priesthood and beget a son. In such case his right to do 
80 i8 generally allowed: sometimes be will marry a wife to 
himself, and put his elder brother in the small house: some- 
times, by agreement, ha will cohabit with his sister-in-law in 
hope of getting ason by her. A monk who throws off the 
frock in this way hag to pay a fine to his monastery. Many 
decline to become laymen’: this isa rule in the case of thoge 
who have attained to the grade of gefong. Where the /ama 
brother declines, then it is agreed that in the lower part of the 
valley (i.¢., kothis Pin and Sham), the father or widow-mother 
can take a son-in-law to live in the house and succeed as son 
and heir, and no kinsmen (if there are any) can object. In the 
upper fart of the valley this right does not appear to be so 
clearly established : the objections of near kinsmen are some- 
times attended to, or a field or two given to them by way of 
compromise. Kinsmen, however, are, of course, very few, as the 
only way in whicha younger brother can found a separate 
family is by becoming son-in- law and adopted son to another 
landholder. Snoch a man might claim on behalf of his younger 
son, but not on his own behalf or that of his eldest son, asit is 
a rule that for each holding or allotment there must ba a 
separate resident head of the house to do service for it, as well 
as pay the revenue. Sometimes an illegitimate descendant of 
the family, who has been living on the estate asa yang-ciung-pa, 
will claim as a kinsman and suceeed, but he cannot be said to 
have any absolute right or title. Unmarried daughters of a 
landholder are entitled to maintenance from their father, 
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brother, or nephew, that is, from the head of the family, for the 
time being ; he must either let them live in his house on equal 
terms with his own family, or must give them a separate house 
and plot of land ; they forfeit their claim if they go away to 
live in any other man’s house, but.no other act of theirs will 
entitle their father or his successor to cast them off, or resume 
the honse and plot of land once given doring their life-time, 
Many women live and dia as spinsters in their father’s or bro- 
ther’s houses : their chance of marriage is small,ag all younger 
sons become monks, and the monks are bound to celibacy 
(except in Pin kothi), and bigamy is only allowed in the case 
of the head of a family who has no 600 Or expectation of 
getting one by the wife he first marries, In casa the brother. 
in-law of a widow does not come ont of the monastery’ to take 
his deceased brother's place, or in case there are no brothers-in- 
law, the widow can marry again, and does not forfeit her 
interest in the estate by ao doing so long as she continues to reside 
on it: on the contrary, in default of issue by the first husband, 
the children by the second will succeed to the estate. She can 
marry any person of the snme elasa as horself : jf there happens 
to be n near kinsman available, she would ba expected to select 
him ; but whether it would be absolutely obligatory on her 
to do so is not quite clear. A marriage feast is given to 
celebrate the event, 


lt follows from the above that monogamy is the rule in 


Spiti, and that a hnaband takes a second wife during the 
life-time of his first only under exceptional circnmstances. 
On the other hand, polyandry is not practised, except among the 
ditalpae and among the bushans, the descendants of the 
monks of the Pin monastery which requires no yow of 
celibacy from its members,’ and these have adopted the 
custom admittedly for prudential reasons, because they area 
landless class, and find some difficulty in getting a living, 


__ In Spiti when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring the 
bride from her father’s house, they ara mot by a party of the 
bride's friends and relations who stop the path; hereupon a 
sham fight of a very rough description ensues, in which the 
bridegroom and his friends, before they are allowed to pass, 
are well drubbed with good thick awitches*, In Spiti ifa man 
wishes to divorce his wife without her consent, he must give her 
all she bronght with her, and a field or two besides by way of 
maintenance ; on the other hand, if a-wife insists on leaving 
her husband, she cannot be prevented from go doing ; but if no 





* A marriage not being s common event in a family m good deal ia spent 
on the becasion. The brid+groom's father presenta the bride's with two or three 
Ponies and a0 Khalsa of grain, and aleo gives the bride's mother a Present of Re, G 
= cash, i the bride is provided by ber parents with a dowr 
clothes and ornaments of the value of fe. 166 or more including the perd& that 


distinguishes the married Women, Jy ;j ? <i 
marriage feast ont 4 usual to spend about Rs. 650 on the 
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_fanlt on the hnsband’s side is proved, ho can retain her jewels; Chapter II)S. 

he oan do so also if she elopes with another man, andinaddi- _ ana R 
tion can recover something from the co-resapondent by way of sa aT ng 
fine and damages. There isa recognized ceremony of divorce  Cosiomeand cere- 
which is sometimes used when beth parties consent, Husband monies connected 
and wife held the ends of a thread, repeating meanwhile “ one with pobre mars 
father ind mother gave, another father and mother took away: ™#s** fnera’s &e. 
aa it was not our fate toagree, we separate with mutual good 
will’’; the thread is then severed by applying a light to the 
middle, After a divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom 
she pleases ;if her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the 
second marriage much like the first, but with less expense ; if 
they are poor, a very slight coremony is used. 

Corpses are usually burnt as in Lihul, but in Spiti the dead 
are sometimes exposed on the hills to be eaten by wild heasts, 
or cut into small pieces and thrown to dogs and birds according 
to the custom of Great Tibet, where these beneficent methods 
of disposing of the body are philosophically preferred as most 
likely to be pleasing to the Heavenly Powers. In the public 
rooms of some of the Spiti monasteries you are shown masonry 
pillars which contain the embalmed bodies of deceased abbots 
buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 

The religion of Spiti is the Buddhism of Tibet with no _ The Buddhism of 
admixture of modern Hindiiism. Spiti is and probably will al- §P!*!- 
ways remain remote and difficult of access: its border tonches 
Tibet, and it has intimate relations with that conntry: and 
there is no likelihood of Hindtism obtaining any hold upon 
its inhabitants. 

The Laméism of Tibet, “perhaps the most utterly corrupt 
form of the religion of Gantama,” is, however, deeply contami- 
nated by the indigenous demonology of the mountains, and the 
description of “the Buddhism of the Panjab Himaldyas ” on 
page 18 (Part III, Chap. ILI, B) is as applicable to the religion 
of Spiti as to that of Lahul. 

_ One ofthe most peculiar features of the lamdic system is: Tho ldmdic system, 
the hierarchy from which it takes its name. The teaching of 3 
Baddha included an elaborate monastic system, but no priesta, . 
for there was no god to worship or ceremonies to perform, and 
no hierarchy, for all men were equal: and till about A, D. 

1400 the lamas or monks of Tibetrecognized no supreme head 
of the faith. But about that time the abbot of the Gildin mon- 
astery proclaimed himself tho patriarch of the whole /amdic 
priesthood, and his snccessor, of the Tashi monastery, declared 
the grand /imas to be the perpetual re-incarnations of one of 
the Fodhisatwas or semi-Buddhas, who, as each lama died, was 
born again in the person of an infant that might be kuown by 
the possession of certain divine marks. ‘The fifth in secession 
founded the hierarchy of Dalai limas at Lhéisain 1640, and 
made himself master of the whole of Tibet. He assumed the 
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Chapter III, B. title of Dalai ‘ima, whila the /ima of Tashi or continued to 
a . @njoy his former privileges; and thus we now have two grene 
Social aa a: Seah filled by Slowhia series of incarnations. There is alo th 
The témaicaystem. third great lima in Bhutin, known among the Bhutdnis as the 
Dharma Raja, bot among the Tibetans as Lord of the World, 
Below these three great limads come the ordinary monks, who 
live for the most part in monasteries ruled by abbots whose 
only claim to precedence one over another is derived from the 
importance of the institution over which they preside, or from . 
the influence of personal sinetity. They are, with the exception 
of the Dokpa sect, bound to celibacy, at least while leading a 
monastic life, and are collectively called gadun, or clergy. They 
consist of dimas or full monks (for tha word means 
nothing more), and novices or neophytes. The fimds are 
distinguished by rosaries of 108 beads, which they wear as 
necklaces, Primogeniture obtains among the landholders of 
Spiti, the eldest son succeeding to the land as soon as he ia of fall 
age, and the father being pensioned off. The younger sons, as 
they grow up, retire to the ancestral cell in the monastery, 
wherethey support thamselves by such industries as can be 
pursued within the walls of the building, and by alms and fees, 
often supplemented by an allowance from the eldest son, 

The Tibetan ldmds are divided into three chief sects, 
of which the most ancient are the Nying-pa, whose 
followers wear red clothes, and to which the lémds of Ladak 
belong. The Dokpa sect also wear red garments, and are ruled 
over by the Dharma Raja or great lima of Bhatin, in which 
country they are most numerous, The Léhul lamas belong 
almost entirely to this sect, which permits its monks to marry. 

The Gelukpa sect was founded abont A. D. 1400 by the first 
great lima of Gildén, and its followers are distingnished by 
yellow caps ; the seat prevails chiefly in Tibet, and both the Dalai 
andthe Tashi /dmés belong to it, and its members ara bound to 
celibacy. Nuns are not recognised by the Gelukpa sect, and 
the nuns of Spiti live not in convents, but in houses of their 
own, whereas the nuns of Léhnl are allowed to live in the mon- 

. asteries. The sect to which a Buddhist belongs has not neces- 
sarily any connection either with his tribe or with his village, 

The Spiti monasteries are five in number, The monkao 
Ki, Dankhar and Tabo monasteries belong to he ae 
Gelukpa sect, Those of the Tang-gyut monastery are also é 

Gelokpas, but are distinguished by the name of Sakya, — 

The distinguishing peculiarity of this sect ix that its mem- 
bera in addition to studying and reverencing the Buddhist 
seriptures and promulgating the Principles of their religion 
practice magic and incantations as well, In consequence of this 
the robbers who lie in wait for travellers along the road to 
Lhasa have a wholesome dread of the Sakyas, and make nC 
attempt to molieh them, The outward mark of the Sakya 13 his 
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red cap. Itisto the Tang-gyut monastery that the younger 


members of the family of the hereditary Nono or chief of Spiti are 
sent, and one of them is its abbot at present. The /dmds of the 


fifth mowastery, Pin, are of the non-celibate Dokpa sect ; they and * ee 


‘their descendants are further referred to below. The monasteries 
are maintained partly by the produce of the lands belonging to 
them, and of which the revenue is assigned. to them, but chiefly by 
assignments (called pun or bon) from the gross Jand revenue 
of the wazirt to which reference will bo made hereafter. 

These monasteries are extensive buildings, standing on 
high ground, and apart from the villages. In the centre of the 
pile are the public rooms consisting of chapels, refectories, and 
store-rooms ; round them are clustered the separate cella in 
which the monks live. Each landholder’s family has its par- 
ticular dashag or cell in the monastery to which it is heredi- 


tarily attached, and in this all the monks of the family, uncles, 


nephews, and brothers, may be found living together. The 
monks ordinarily mess in these separate quarters, and keep 
their books, clothes, cooking utensils, and other private pro- 
perty in them, Some mess singly, others two or three together. 
A boy monk, if he has no* uncle to look after him, is made a 
pupil to some old monk, and lives in his cell; there are generally 
two or three chapels: one for winter, another for summer, and 
a third perhaps the private chapel of the abbot or head Lima, 
The monks meet in the chapel to perform the services, which 
ordinarily consist of readings from the sacred books; a sentence 
ig read ont and then repeated by the whole congregation, 
Narrow carpets are laid lengthways on the floor of the chapel, 
one for each monk ; each has his allotted place, and a special 
position is assigned to the reader: the abbot sits on a special 
seat of honour, raised a little above the common level of the 
‘floor ; the chapels are fine large rooms, open down the centre, 
which is separated from the sides by rows of wooden pillars, 
At the far end is the altar consisting of a row of large coloured 
figures, the images of the ardfdr. or incarnation of Buddha of 
the present age, of the coming arditér of the next age, and of 
Gara Rimbochi, Atisha, and other saints.” In some chapels a 
number of small brass images from China are ranged on shelves 
on one side of the altar, and on the other stands a book-case 
fall of the sacred books, which are bundles of loose sheets 
printed from engraved slabs in the fashion which bas boen in 
ugein Tibet for many centuries. ‘The walls all round the 
chapel are painted with figures of male or female divinities, 
saints and demons, or hung with pictures on cloth with silk 
borders; similar pictures on cloth are also suspended across 
the chapel on ropes ; the best pictures are brought from Great 
Tibet as presents to the monastery by monks who rvturn from 
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taking the degree of gelong at Lhasa, or who have been living . 


for some years in one of the monasteries of that ee Ls They 
are painted in a yery quaint and conventional style, but with 
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considerable power of drawing and colouring. Huge cylindri- 
al prayer-wheels, which spin round at a slight touch of the fin- 
fer, stand round the room, or ob each side of the altar. In the 
store-rooms among the public property are kept the dresses, 
weapons, and fantastic masks used in the cham or religious 
plays (these masks much resemble the monstrons faces one sees 
in the carving outside Gothic Cathedrals); also the drums and 
cymbals, and the robes and quaint head-dresses worn by the 
superior monks at high ceremonies.* 


The refectory or public kitchen is only used on the oceasion 
of certain festivals,t which sometimes last several days, during 
which special services are performed in the chapels; while 
these festivals last the monks mess together, eating and 
drinking their fell of meat, barley, butter and tea, The main 
source from which the expense of thesa fenstg js metis tha 
pun, wheh is not divided among the monks for every-day 
consumption in tho separated cells, ‘Io su ply his private 
larder, cach monk has, in the first place, all he gets from his 
family in the shape of the produce of the © lima’s field ** or 
otherwise ; secondly, be has his share, according to his rank in 
the monastery, of the bula or funeral oferinga and of the 
harvest alms ; thirdly, anything he can Acquire in the way of 
fees for attendance at marriages, or other ceremonies or in the 
way of wages for work done in the summer. The foneral 
offerings made to the monasteries on the death of any member 
of a household consist of money, clothes, pots-and pans, grain, 
butter, &c.;the harvest alms consiat of grain collected by 
parties of five or six monks sent oyt on begging expeditions all 
over Spiti by each inonastery just after the harvest, They go 
round from honse to house in full dress, and standing in a row, 
chant certain verses, the burden of which js—‘ We are men 


who have given up tlie world , five us, in charity, the means of life i 


by so doing you will please God whose servants we are.” he 
receipts are considerable, ag cach house gives something to 
every party. Onthe death of a lama, his private property, 
whether kept in his cell or deposite] in the house of the head 
of the family, goes not to the monastery, but to his family, 
first to the ldmde of it, if any, and in their default, to tha head 
_ - 0 ——————— a : — : s 
* The chiam or religious dances performed in the Tibetan monsnterios ara 
worth sveing : if introduced into a Christmas Pantomime in Loudon, they would 
be effective aa tableaux or spectacles, The abbot und superior monks, dressed 
in full canonicols, sit round: the court-yard of the monastery, Clanking huge 
cymbals toa slow time or measure, Bands of othor monks dreased in brillinnt 
silk robes, with hideous masks, or extraordinary head-dresses, and with atr 
weapons in their hands dance in time to the measure, advancing and eetreatine 





turning and whirling with strange studied steps and mestures, The story ore 
ballet is the combat of the gods with the demons, The Intier kad become tea 
powerful and tyrannical over mankind, #0 the goda descended from heaven, = ~ 
took the shapes of strange beasta and in that gtise fought with and destroyed 


them. 
ft There ig one on the 20th of each month in honour of Paldin lima, 
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or khang-chhen-ena, When a lama starts for Lhasa, to take 
. his degree, his khang-chhen-pa is hound to give him what he 
can towards the expenses of the journey, but only the better- 
to-do men can afford it; many who foto Lhasa get high em- 
ploy under the Lhasa Government, nre sent to govern monas- 
teries, &e,, and remain there for yenrs; they return in old 
foto their native monastery in Spiti bringi ng i good deal 
Of wealth, of which they always give some atonce to their 
fnmilies, | 
Tho monks of Pin are of the dokpa, and notof the gelukepa 
or eolibate class, to which those of the other four monasteries 
belong; they marry in imitation of their Patron saint Girn 
Rin-po-chhhe, thoagh in their books marriage ig not approved 
of ; this saint foundod several orders, of which that to which 
the monks of Pin belong isthe most ancient, und is called 
Negyiogma. The wives and families of the monks live not in 
the monasteries, but in small houses in the villages, Every 
600 of a lima or mon): becomes a jushan, which is the name 
given toa low order of strolling monks or friars. ‘There are 
nineteen families of these bushaus in Pin kothi, Sometimes 
the younger son of a landholder becomes a buzhan in Preference 
to going into the monastery, ‘These bushans are a very curious 
set of people ; they get a living by wandering in small parties 
through all the neighbouring countries, stopping nt every vil- 
age,and acting plays, chanting legends, and dancing like 
Whirling dervishes ; many also trade in a#small way by barter- 
ing grain for salt with the Tibetans, and then exchanging the 
salt with the Kandwar people for iron, buckwheat, or honey ; 
they also often nnudertake to carry loads for travellers across 
the passes, as substitutes for the landholders, They dress 
mach like other monks ; but, instead of shaving their heads, 
wear their hair in long straight twists, which gives them a 
very wild appearance.* According to the story told Mr, 
Lyall in Spiti the bushan order was found by one Thang-thong 
Gidlpo (Jit, king of the desert) noder the following ciroum- 
stnnces: A certain king of Lhiisa perverted the people of 
Tibetfrom Buddhism to a new religion ofhisown. He sneceed- 
ed so well that in the course of fifty- yeara the old faith waa 
quite forgotten, and the Om mini pidme hom, or sacred eyacula- 
tion, quite disused. To win hack the people Tsan-rezig, the 
divinity worshipped at Triloknath, cansed an inoarnation of 
himself to be born in king’s house in the person of Thang-thong 
Gidlpo. The child grew up @ saint and a reformer ; he saw that 
it was impossible to reclaim the people by books, and he there. 
fore adopted the dres@-sinee worn by the buzhans, and spent 
his life in wandering from village to village, offering ‘to amuse 
the Feople by acting miracle-plays on condition of their’ 
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hen ond of the throa grand limes of Tibet made h visitation 


Libal ani Spiti, the bushane were admonished to cut off their hair, © 


at io unclerical appearance of which the erand More professed himself greatly 
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repeating after him thechorus Om mani padme hom wherever it 
occurred in the chants or recitation. In this way the people 
became again accustomed to repeat the sacred sentence, ** their 
mouths became purified,” and the religion of Buddha revived.* 
There is something rather impressive about the performances 
of these buczhans. A long screen is first put up formed of pic- 
tures illustrative of the legends, and quaintly painted in bril- 
liant colours on cloth edged with silk. An image of the patron 
saint or founder of the order is enthroned in front of the screen ; 
the leadera of the company then appear in frontof it, wearing 
a head-dress formed of » mass of atreamera of bright-cclonred 
silk. Conch shells are blown to collect the crowd, and harley 
thrown into the air as an offering to the saint : the proceaminge 
then commence by an introductory chant by the leaders to the 
accompaniment ofa kindof guitar, every now and then the 
whole crowd of menand women join in with the chorna of 
Om mani pidme hom which they give with much fervour, 
keeping good time, and blending their voces harmoniously. 
After a time the rest of the company come forward dressed up 
and masqued, and perform a play with interludes of dances to 
the masic of cymbals,t the dancing ends in the wildest gyra- 
tions: the little stage hemmed in by the qnaintly-dreased 
crowd, and with the huge barren mountains towering behind 
for back gronnd, makes a picture not easily forgotten. | 

One curious sort of conjaring trick is performed by the buz- 
hans, the breaking of a blpck of stone over the body of a boy, one 
of their number, The lad stripped to the middle is laid on his 
back on the ground, and the block of stone, about two feet long 
by one foot broad and one foot deep, is laid across, and mppar- 
ently supported entirely by his stomach. One blow from a 
globular stove about a foot in diameter cleaves the bleck info 
two portions which fall on either side while the boy springs .to 
his feet unharmed. ee 

Apart from the motiasteries and their chapels and from | 
the chapels in private houses some villages contain small tem-. |. 
ples sacred to. demons or /has,.and hence called /ha-khang, , 
unpretentions extersally like small one-roomed houses, and 

* Mr. Lyall, from whom this description ia ta en, BLY ih There mit y be u 

errord inthis story, and it may be a wrobg account of the foundation ‘af the orddr,'|" 








1 give it ae it was told me in Spitite show the kind of Gdeas the: people (have inat | 


their hewls at the present day. Any.ono who wants serious information, ap fo; /, 
Tibetan Waatbins . refer te Generel Canniushich’s tases 53 shies 

UM Lyall) who fe hunin being ‘Quoted, ‘writes’: 1! took’ Phe’ pron bbe av 
one ootashin to find ont the ater of the tegend. thick rwas being btited:va hat! 
enacted jhe. gist of. it @aa,ne follows: A. certain anchorita li bag Liege 2) 















tnd ay king believe she killed it to. feney op fia) SPXood 
da driven opt, and jeads o wandering, life, im, tke fotoete i the KLE 1 
the plot, pata the conspirators to death, and recalls her, Ses Spas 


alone for iwelre years ip aninaccessible fores, one day, waahe if Poe bo 
poo! itn hallow ’ ar y foek. “A doo ilrank SN eat ite dod le iT iva’! 
thereftethy) andl avd Tirthi at the door'al ‘the: nat Horii sel ial a Piet intel 
the, doin df) a irk) Under the anchorite’s cre plegrer, np pope af peanpitally 
woman, waa colled gumface,and married a king. The other quire + conspire : 

in a a cg ber of being a witch and eotiog human foph pahey, mer 
der h i nthe i 

he 
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furnished inside much in the same manner as a private chapel. 
One or two of the village fields are set apart for the main- 
tenance of the /hit-khang, Even less pretentious shrines are to 
be found on the summits of small eminences, or sometimes in the 
fields in the shape of niches cutin rocks, or left open in the 
sides of large masonry pillars. 

The niche is occupied by a small image with a brass 
vessel for burning oil in front of it, and occasionally a fama 
comes aod chants prayers before it or draws unearthly sounds 
from a large brass trumpet. | 
_ Throughont the whole of Spiti one aud the same language 
is spoken, Tibetan or Boti, of the same dialect as is spoken in 
Lhasa. Hindustén and Hindi are foreign tongues to the 


people, only a very few of whom have picked up even a smatter- 


ing of either during brief visits for trading purposes to Kiilu 
or Simla, 

There is no Government school, and outside the monasteries 
no school of any sortin Spit. Two scholarships are granted 
by the District Board for the instruction of two boys from the 
wazirt at one of the schools in Kila or Lahul, but these are not 
very eagerly taken advantage of owing to the dislike of the 
Spiti people for any climate buttheir own, It is of some import- 
ance that there should beat least a few men possessing a fair 
knowledge of Hindustani in order that the district authorities 
may be made acquainted in the official language with the pro- 
gress of alfairs in this remote tract. Owing to the prevailing 
ignorance of Hindastani education has been described as “at 
its lowest” in Spiti, but this is scarcely a fair description, for 
the pple are better insteucted in Tibetan than Hindis are, as 
a rule,in Hindistini. At the census of 189] the returns show 
per hypothetical 10,000 males 58 lbarning, and 1,013 able to 
read and write, and per 10,000 females 140 (chiefly nuns 
doubtless) as educated. 

Nearly the whole of the male population of Spiti receives 
some education at the monasteries; the heir to the family 
estate goes when a boy to the ancestral cell with his younger 


Idol temples. 


Language. 


Education, 


brothers, who are to spend their lives there, and passes two or, 


three winters there under instruction. Consequently nearly 
every man can read, and the proportion who can write as well 
can searcely be less than is now represented. During the pro- 
gress of settlement operations in Epa ‘Mr. Diack was surprised 
to observe liow readily most of the landowners were able te 

iphermtli@entries relating to their lands made in the Tibetan 
7m the statement ot their holdings made over to 













tmight of the people of Spiti you perceive that 
you have.le dia, and are among a'T'artar or Mongol race. 
The figures, Loth of men and women, are short and stout; their 
complexions area ruddy brown instead of a black brown or 
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Chapter II, C. dusky yellow: their faces are broad and flat, with high cheek 

| “=. | hoktaend oblique eyes ; they have broad mouths and flat moses 
ssi dine’ With wide nostrils. Except in extreme youth, the skin of the : 
Families. face is always marked with lines and wrinkles. Tn fact, none ¥ 

Appearance ofthe of them can be said to be handsome, and the old women are 


quite hideous ; the only redeeming point 18 the look of honesty 
aud smiling good humour to be recognized in almost every 
countenance, 

Although they are generally short of stature, tall, well built 
men are not»uncommon, and the people, as awhole, have oa 
hardier and healthier look than the Hindés of the sub-— 


division. ‘ 
Character of the Even at the present day they are arace without guide ; 
people, they seldom have recourse to the law courts, or even to the 


primitive justice dispensed by their chief the Nono, and if e 

man’s word may sometimes be open to doubt his oath may 
always be relied on. But though honest they are not simple 
enough to be easily imposed’ upon ; they can form shrewd 
opinions as to their own interests, and show more independence 

of spirit than individual Hinds generally do, Among them- 
selves they are kind and courteous, especially to women and éhil- 

dren: itis pleasing to see! the care with which the weaker 

ones are helped across a dangrous ford or bridge, and the 
gallantry with which at meale the women are helped 

first and to larger portions than the men ! Hospitality is . 
freely and fully shown to Strangers. Offences against | 
the person-and aainat Property are very uncommon, and the te 
Nono’s register of conviction rarely shows anything much more : 
serious than an altercation between husband and wife. Ag 
regards the relations between the sexos the standard of morali- 

ty is fairly high; higher at any rate than in the neighbouring 

Hindu tractg, ; 


SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES, AND LEADING 
; FAMILIES. 


Caste in Spiti. _ An Spiti-as inother Tibetan countries there is uo such dis- 
tinction of caste ag there is among Hindus, and the terms which 
were cmployed at the census of 41891, in reply to questions 
regarding caste, are descriptive of classes rather than castes. 
In families of high rank the malea’ enjoy the title Nono and the 
females that of She-ima ; there aire only two such families in Spit, 
that of the Nono, a hereditary chief of the waziri who adminis- 
ters if as wazir, and that of the Nono of Pin. 


The Pin family is said to have been ennobled because of 
ita head having successfully repelled an invasion bf Tibetangin 
the time when Spiti was attached to the kingdom of Ladék. A ~ 
Nono’s daughter is called jo-jo and her husband, if not himself | 
vond,.receives by his marriage tho title jo. ~The preat mass of > 
the peasantry returned themselyos as Chia-shang or middle “id 
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i 


class,” 1.., midway between the Nono families above and the 


menial and artizan classes below. 


ct 






Bo. ben fag 

They are suspected of eating beef when they can get it, "== ' 

and have no scraples against working in leather as the Kanaits 

have. ‘lhe uppers of their large boots, which reach, nearly to... 

their knees are made of thick woollen cloth, but the solea.are.of 

yaks hide made pliable by having oil and butter well rubbed 7 

into it, and even a monk has no objection to preparing the hide. _ 
The buzhans or descendants of the married monks of Pin are 

regarded as chha-zhangs. The garas or blacksmiths are regard- 

ed as a distinct caste almost by the ordinary agriculturista of 

Spitt. An ordinary peasant may not take a gare: woman to 

wife :1f he does he becomes a gara himself. -The blacksmiths 

are allowed to use the common pipe only through a stem pro- 

vided by themselves. The heddis or betds correspond to the 

hensis of Kalu, and are out-castes. They live by begging, making 

whips for the Spiti men and bracelets of shell for the women, 

and attending weddings as musicians along with the black- 

amniths. Blacksmiths do not eat with them ur take their women 

as wives. Merely todrink water ont of another man’s yessel 

conveys no pollution in Spiti, and in the higher parts of the 

Spiti Valley the Aookais common to all: in the lower parts 

hensis are only allowed to smoke from the bowl of the common 

pipe through a stem of their own like the blacksmiths. They 

are mendicant minstrels, the men playing the pipes and kettle- 

drams, while the women dance, sing and play the tambourine. 

They sometimes engage in trade, bat only ina small way by 

barter; and the saying Hensi ka sauda implies that a trans- 

action is mean and paltry. They nerer own land, and “ the beda 

uo land, the dog no load ” is a proverbial saying, 





Some of the richer landholders have men-servants living 
in their houses, who are known as ldpas ; they eat from their 
master’s table, are servants of all work, and do not inarry, 
though they often keep company with some unmarried woman 
of the house or neighbourhood. One or two men-servants 
are kept in each monastery to light fires, &c., and are ‘called 
lawas or togochis, 


Though caste is almost unknown in Spiti there are ‘tribal 
divigions or clans, a few of the more important of which are the 
following: (1) Nandu, (2) Gyazhingpa, (3) Khyungpo, (4) Lon- 
cuuoups, (°) Henir, and (6) Nyekpa. Marriage is forbidden within 
the tribe, but one tribe intermarries freely with ancfhe?, A 
woman on marrying is considered to belong to her husbind’s 
tribe, and the children of both sexes are of the tribe of the 
father. The tribes (rii-wa) are not local: menibers ofeach 
may be found in any village. The mombers (phaibat) of the 
tribo, wherever they may live, inherit in preference to the people 
of the village in default of natural heirs, - ‘' 1 
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‘Sub-divisiots in = There are five kothis in Spiti: Todpé, Barshik, Sham, } 
Spiti, and nature of Chhozhi and Pin; the four first are in the main valley, the fifth 
jomuship avd "i includes the whole valley of the Pin River, and is shat off from 
the rest of Spiti by high mountains, except where the river 
forces its way through a deep narrow gorge to join the main 
stream. Pin thus has well defined boundaries in the waste, and 
it is the only one of the five which is so situated. Each kothi is 
made up of a number of hamlets ; there is no division into phatis 
agin Kilu, The hamlets of which Shim is composed lie within 
a fairly defined area on both sides of the Spiti River below its 
janction with the Pin and forming the south-pasterm corner of 
Spiti as Pin forms the south-western. The villages of Barshik 
are within a similar area on both sides of the main river above its 
junction with the Pin, incloding the valley of the Lingti on the 
lott bank of the Spiti. The Todpa villages lie to the north of 
Harshik in the valleys of the Shila and the Sampa, and along the 
banks of the main river between these valleys. Boundaries 
might thus be drawn between these kothis but no object 
would be gained by doing so, and no boundaries are in fact recog- 
nigsed. Kothi Chhozhi consists of a cluster of villages in the north- 
west corner of the valley, and of a number of others or portions 
of others scattered amoug those of Todpié, Barshik and Sham. 
In the Appendix will be found a list of the hamlets of which the 
kothis are composed. A kind of boundary will be found to exist + 
between villages which are not separated by any large expanse 
of waste, that is, such villages have loosely recognized limits 
within which both exercise separately the right of grazing cattle 
or cutting grass and wood; but even where such limits are 
clearest, they do not imply a full property of the soil. The 
right of the State to grant new holdings in such waste, if it can 
give water by making a new canal, is not disputed; and where 
the villages, as is often the case, ara far apart, there are no 
boundaries betweer them of any kind. 


Village officials. In Spiti therearetwo kinds of headmen, the gatpochenmo or 
lambardars of kothis, and the gafpochungan or lambarddrs of vil- 
lag The first have nothing to do with the collection of the 
revenue, but arein charge of the begar arrangements, and receive 
and account for the collectians of supplies for travellers, They 
are also now considered to form the Nono or hereditary wasir's 
privy council. They used to get the loan of a horse and five ¢hé 
of barley-meal a day fromtheir kothi when on actual service, 
In place thereof 40 khals of barley per annum have been given to 

each out of the collections in kind; so that they are paid by 
pe teat of grain, and the whole pachotra (5 per cent. on the 

cash revenue) goes to the Nouo. ‘The office is not hereditary, 

though the son, if thoroughly fit, has a praference; appointments - + 

are made by the vote of the gatpos of villages with the concurrence 


hapter III, D. | SECTION D._VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
err oneers TENURES. 
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of the Nono. Thero is a gatpochungan for each village or group Chapter-III. D. 
of two or three swall villages. In begér arrangements he works yy pric Sat ng 
under the gatpo of the kothi, and he collects the revenue of the ties and Tenures. 
village direct from every payee, great or small, and conveys the — Vitiage officiiils, © - 
sam due from the village to the Nono. ‘The collections are often | te 
a little in excess of the amount against the village in the khewdl in 
which case the surplus is shared among the regular landholders. 
These village gafpos hold office fora year only, or for two or 
three years. Whenever the landholders wish for a change, or 
whenever the man in office chooses to resign, they elect a new 
‘man, and report the matter through the otf: gatpo to the Nono. 
Ag remuneration, he gets five thé of meal a day for the days in 
which heis actually employed in public service, and is also excused 
his tarn of carrying loads from village to village, but not his turn 
of carrying loads across the passes, for which there is a 
different roster. In kothi Pin two men do the work of village 
messengers and policemen, and are paid three khal of barley 
r annom apiece out of the netals collections; the office 
goes by the name of laspa, and is held by the landholders in 
turn. 





The tenure of the waste isthe same as in Labul ; that is The yghte in 
to say, the property in such land is the State’s, subject to the "*** "=" 
people’s right of user ; but the waste land of Spiti 1s even more 
valueless to any others but the peasantry than is that of Lahul. 

As has been observed in the general description of the watiri 
there is no forest of trees anywhere within its limits,: and no 
attempt has been made to apply the provisions of the Forest 
Act to any part of it. Notwithstanding this nearly everything 
that finda root on the barren hillsides is valuable to the pdople’ 
and is, as has already been remarked, either grazed dowh or 
collected and stored as fuel or fodder. Perhaps to’ this 
and to the fixed nature of the population as much #3 to 
the scarcity of water for irrigation is due the fact that the 
onltivated area does not increase except by an insigurficant 
amount. pa Teor 


There are some plains or plateaux similar to-those ocewpied 
by village.sites and cultivation which, though apparently cap-" 
able of being ‘irrigated .and eultivated, appear to be kept we ' 
fodder reserves and grazing grounds. +H" Here: SEF) te 


.,, These are generally regarded aa the. property a 
villages, but for three of then, wiz., the Thang-mar near, Hanse, | 
the. ,,Serphalong. opposite, Kyoto, and, the Phaldar near Hal: 
grhim rents pre paid, by the villagers who .make nse, of them:to» 
the, ghied, or, Nono amonnting. to jiwo manads | of ‘barlby per: 
annum in the case of the first and seven maunds inthe ease of. 
tle othentwo.. Waste Jand «may nob be - broken: oi § nlti- 

nat sel 


i he 


ec 
vation ‘without permission’ obtain ie from” thie N Me. Hig... 
repréeser titive'of Gbyernmént. van aba ities 
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Chapter III, p, The form of tenure of the fields attachad to the villages 
Weeom 2; 18 the sama asin Liihol. Each field belongs to.a separate 
Village Commrani- + or honse, and with other fields Si a alTonnens a 
Form’ of holding Posed to have been originally conferred oy the, State and to- 
ot Sageen oaat be con independently held te it. Owing to the custom of 
ef tenure of waste rimogeniture which prevails these allotments fra never sub. 
avid. The water available for irrigation has for long past 
been all used up, and the present heldings are therefore gl] 
of old standing. Within these estates the following occupants 
may be found: Firstly, in each there is the khang-chhen-na 
(great honse) or head of the family, who is primarily responsible 
for tha revenue, the begdér or forced labour, and the share of 
common expenses demandable on the whole holding. He js 
the eldest son, for primogenitu réprevails, but it doesnotf ollow that 
his father must be dead, for hy custom of the country the father 
retire: from the headship of the family when his eldest son is 
of full age and has taken unto himself’, wife. There are cases 
In which father anid 6008 agree to live on together in one house, 
but they are very rare, On tach estate there is a kind of 
dower house with a plot of land attached, to which the father 
in these cases retires. When installed there, ha ig called the 
khang-chung-pa (small houseman). ‘The amount of land attached 
differs on different estates i; where it is big, the khang-chung-na 
Pays a sum of cash, or cash and grain, about equal to its rateable — 
assessment; but where it is small, as js ngually the case, he 
pays a small cash foe only, which is really rather p hearth-tax 
than a share of the land-revenne, to which, however, it is 
credited in collection, The khing-chung-pi is not liable for 
any share of common expenses (a heayy charge in Spiti), nor ” 
for performance of begdr or forced labour. On occasions of a 
Sip demand for men to do some work near the village he may 
2 impressod, but the Principle is that he is free, Sometimes, — 
in the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or the 
grand-father, oran une ®, aunt, or unmarried Sister, occupies 
the small house and land on the same terms, A yang-chun-pa 
is the term used to describe » Person living on an estate in 
& separate house of Jowar degree than that of the khang- 
chung-na, Sach a person js always some relation of the head 
of the family : he may be the grand-father who has been pushed 
ont ofthe small honse by the retirement of his OWn son, thea 
father, but itis commoner to find unmarried 1 oO 
their illegitimate offspring in this Position.* A smal] plot. of 
and ig generally attached to. the house, anda faw annas of 
reventte paid, but rather ag a hearth-tax on fccountof grass 
wood, water, &e. » than asthe share of the Innd-tax on the plot 
eld. 40 “proof of this some yang chung-pag have no land 
Bir pram et ee See eee ee ee | Hl isd . oe 
ify Pin kotig the buchen familion who are. ihe descendants of mouke gp 
plot Froud the et atiae% ia, permisihlo, r amethy. dnl a honse:and’ anagit 
eatin] family from whic they SPring, and are. in the Position of yang. 
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attached to the house, but pay like the others. Most ofthese Chapter III, D. 
people would be entitled to some maintenance fromthe head, ~~. 
of the family if he did not give them a plotofland. They are Village, Ton — 
not liable to be impressed for ordinar begir, but must help- Forsiics sas 
on occasions of great demand near home. They often do of fleldsond ee 
distant begdr, however, in place of the head of ths family by of tenure of waste 
mutual agreement. On many holdings another class of people "4 “ble lands. 
are found livingin a dependent position towards the khang- 
chhen-pa or head of the family. they have a small house to 
themselves, with or without a patch of land attached ; generally 
they pay an anna or two to revenue, whether they hold land 
or not. In fact in thia respect, and with regard to liability to 
begar, they are much on the same footing as the yang-chung-pa ; 
the fondamettal difference is that they sre not related to the 
head of the family, and have got their house or honse and land, 
not with reference to any claim to maintenance but ont of 
fayour, or for the mutual benefit of both parties. They are, 
therefore, expected to doa great deal of field work for him, 
People of this class are called dutalpa, literally smoke-makers, 
because they have a hearth to themselves, but no other interest 
in theland. ‘To mark the fact that they hold of one paticular 
landifolder, the word rdnki, meaning private or particular, is 
added. AJ] the land held by the khang-chung-pa and by yang- 
chung-pda and ranki dotu/s, pertains to the holding or allotment, 
cannot be alienated, and lapses tothe Ahang-ehhen-pa. The 
latter could not of course evict a khang-chung-pa, and the general 
feeling is that when he has once given & plot to a yang-chung-pa, 
he could not resume it, except with consent ; bot he could resume 
from a rdnki dofu/, and would be considered quite justified in 
go doing on the grounds of customary service not having been 
properly performed. That is, he could resume the plot of land, 
ut apparently he could not always evict from the honse, as 
that has sometimes been built by the doful himself. 

In most holdings alsoa plot of from one to halfa khal 
will be found in the occupation of the /ime, brother or uncle 
of the head of the family. It is plonghed and sown by the 
latter, but the Jima provides the seed and gets the whole 

roduce. Thereare /amads in almost every family, as all younger 
sona of the landholders are forced by custom to enter the 
monasteries. This maintenance land of a ldmais called da or 
da-zhing, and reverts, of course, to the head of the family on the 
death of the lama. 

There are some fields at Dankhar attached to the old fort Holdings are 
there, which are like it the property of Government. Tho Bllotments other 
Nono, in virtue of his office, provides for the cultivation of the cenenuecD x fae 
fields, and takes the produce. He is bound in retorn to keep iandholders. 
the fort in repair. The Nono also holds other lands equal to 
several ordinary boldings in extent, which are hia ancestral 

sroperty ; they are rent-free, and are mostly situated at 
Kuiling, where he resides. ‘he Pin Nono also has rent-free 
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“Chapter TUT, D. land, but not more than equal to an ordinary holding in extent, 

a . Ata place callad Tashigong, a family of hereditary astrologers 

ties end Ten aoa veg (choba) hold two allotmente granted to them by the kings of 

oe wa dle free of demand for one or begdr.* Four families of 
blacksmiths also hold & rather small allotment fiplece, and pa 

only a hearth-tax, not full revenue. The above are all inde- 

pendent estates of the same grade as those of the revenne-pay- 

ing landholders, and inhe ritedin the same way by the eldest son. 

; oe aon There are two families who, in addition to their eee 
caschalt alone Davin allotments, also hold. gno “sized plots rent-free under 

househelil allotment. ne Nes of manzing ; they a si ahia'es hereditery prasidaecs’ 

of the art of medicine, and this land was granted to them in 

Support of the art. ‘I'he general o inion is that if they nband- 

on the art, the manzing or physician’s field could ‘be taken 

from them and transferred to another. Many of the landhold- 

ers practise medicins, but only these two farnilies hold man- 

siag. Cartain fields are the full property of the monasteries + 

they pay no revenue, and are generally either near the monns- 

tery to which they belong, or jn adjacent villages, The land 

of the Dankhar monastery is cultivated by six tenants, landhold- 

ersin Dankhar, who pay half produce as rent ;thatof the Pin 


expected to give the man who actual] y do the 
their trouble, In many villag 


known as lha-zing or god-land attached to the village lhé-khang 
ortemple. They should be considered to be the common pra- 
perty of the village. One of the landholders or. ent 
cultivates them, and Paysa fixed rent which js applied to lig hting 
the temple with lamps, or to the expenses of occasional fonate 
Such a tenant can he evicted by a vote of community ; some- 
times all the landholders unite to cultivate thege fields, and 
the whole produce goes to the temple expenses. Some of these 
temples are served by «a dima nominated by the camindars, 
others by the zaminddrs themselves, In many villages there are 
fields known as yursing, or canal land, the Produce of which, 
a3 in Léhul, is devoted to a feast at the time of annual canal 
repairs ; these also should be considered the common property 
of the cominunity, In all Villages there are s0Me persons 
known as yulpa, that ie, village dutalnds, Who own a house and 
amall field attached which they have reclaimed from the waste 
with the consent of the Villag 80 : 
field’; but all pay a small fee towards the rey, 
by way of hearth-tax, The : : | 
lnnd was given them to induce them to settle Permanently in 
cane ae pe 5 rs ae st of ae: if corious. | 
wttent J oUcials with high soun ing titles, sigoed and ened At" on palace," 
C.. 0nd promisna ¢ t the wrant | ll endure ¢ se font! JU i 3 were. 
whic fee the rae Eh sou tates black. ‘i: ts of, whe, tis Sa ius 
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the village, and on that understanding they have built: their. Chapter ITI, C. 


house and broken up the waste, Vill : 
The following table shows the average size of the holdings An Bal See 
deacribed above: Average sizeof 
Statement showing detail of ownership by classes and the arerage dings. 
size of holdings owned by each e/ass (area in acres), 









Average size per bolding 
(cultivated aren), 











2. Chha-ranga, &c., Khaog-chuog-pas, Yane- 
chung-pis, &c., 
3, Blackumiths, dc,  * 12 | er 4 
62 
4. Temples aud monasteries oy vas 23 | ‘ES | 48 2 
avd 
bi Seyi 
5. Shimilit 24] sf 1 
, | 16 
ToTan 564 | 594 [1,289 = 2 









NoTe.—Antiqne Sgures danote per oent. of total “cultivation held by cach 
caske. 


Regarding sale and mortgage Mr. Lyall wrote in 1871 : 

“No instance can be quoted of a landholder having sold the Richt of gales 
whole or a large part of his holding; but the custom of selling and mortgage. 
small portions 1s snid to be ancient. The general idea seems to 
be that no one could question the validity of the sale of a whole 
holding, except the son or next heir, Two kinda of mortgage. 
arein vogue. By one the land is made over to. the mort, geo 
in hea of interest till payment of the principal ; in the other it’ 


[Punjab Ganettesr! 
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Chapter n » D. is made over for a fixed term, on the calculation that the debt 
vin cnr , : to the mortgagee will be hiquidated in foll within that time by 





Rights of ales 


leer fo bene 


the produce, The mortgagee plonghs, sows and reaps, but the 


mortgagor manages the irrigation, and gets the straw for his 
raed Pa Sach 5 thine as an absolute gift of land appears to be 
unknown, and the general opinion seema to be that no man can 

ive away land to the prejudice of his children, or that if he 
fia do so, the gift ought to be treated as invalid unless they 
had grievously misbehaved. It seems the general opinion that 
in future a man ought to be allowed to give away his estate in 
the absence of any children or brothers or near kinsmen. For- 
merly the State would have interfered and put forward a claim. 
It is even now allowed that, in default of heirs or gift, the 
estate would lepse to the State; but our Government has 
hitherto not looked after its rights in this respect, and one or 
two instances have occurred of such estates being appropriated 
in late years by the landholders of the village and anted by 
them to some new man for a sum of money down, which they 
divided among themselves. ” 


Between 1871 and 1891 only three acres in the whole 
warirt were transferred by sale, and at the later date only one 
acre was found under mortgage, the mortgag: being of the 
second of the two classes described by Mr. yall. 


The custom with regard to begdr is much the same as in 
Lébul. Ordinary repairs of roads from village to village were 
formerly parformed by the khang-chhen-pae or regular landhold- 
ers only, the khang-chung-pas, yang-chung-pas, and dotuls, only 
being called upon to assist on occasion of extraordinar repairs, 
but it was decided at Revision of Settlement of 1871 that each 
house and not each holding should furnish a man for repairs of 
roads, as is the practice in Léhul, For the daty of carrying 
letters or travellers’. baggage across the passes the regular 
landholders alone are lin é, and a roster or roll of turn of duty 
is keptup. A landholder often gets a dotu/ or other dependant 
to go in his stead, but the latter is at perfect liberty to refuse, 
and will not go unless handsomel paid* So, again, the land- 
holders are primarily liable for all carsians of loads f ‘om Vi 
to village, but when the number of loads is very great, all 
classes are impressed. Unlike tha people of Liahul and Kdlu 
the Spiti men are not great load-carriers, and on such occasions 
they collect all the ‘popes and yaks procurable and auch load 
as a carried by porters are divided into as small portions 
aa possible, 


__ Asan instance of the price paid to bettie bane Ga 8 } 
the journey from Kibbar, in Spiti, over the Par In Peay 22 given that fixed for 


gan? three rupees cash, tro khals or about 5Olbs. bale — a 
Sve oF six ousces of tea,a pair of boots, the ) loan of = ese bem ra peciens? 
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p be ores to have a store in amet from meh to meet the Chapter ITI, D. 
emands travellers for supplies, about a khal of grain is vintage Communi- 
collected from each regular landholder at the araisansniwas of Me and Tenures. 
the season ; any extra expenses on this or any other common  Beydr or _ forced 
account are met bya rate levied on all regular boldings in Spiti. !*»°™r im Spiti. 
The rate is unifrom, and does not vary with the rates of revenue 
for different villages. At the end of the season, when all the 

asses have closed, a meeting is held at Dankhar, called the 
Talsich-henmo, or great tax audit, at which the accounts of 
collections, both of revenne and common -expenses, are settled. 
It is attended by the wazir and gatpos or lambarddrs, and by 
some fifty deputies from the five kot/t. 





CHAPTER LY. 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 





SECTION A.—AGRICULTURE AND 
Chapter Iv, A. ARBORICULTURE. 


Asricultureand = == ‘The cultivated area of Spiti has never been measured. At 
beta , the re-assessment of 189] it was considered sufficient, in the 
eae Gn on ren Cane of a tract which could only yield a very small increase 
to agriculture. on its insignificant revenue, that records should be prepared 
without measurements from the results of a crop-inspection and 
an appraisement of the cultivation. The method of appraise- 
ment adopted was to inquire in each field in presence of all 
the villagera during the crop-inspection how much barley seed 
was required to sow it. The area was then expressed in the 
khasra and jamabandi in terms of khale of barley seed. The 
area was retorned in the same manner at regular settlement 
and revision, but the method of inquiry then followed was 
simply to ask each person in presence of the villagers how much 
08 went to sow the whole of his land ; there was no field to 
field appraisoment, The latest returns may therefore be expect- 
ed to give a more accurate estimate of the area of cultivation 
than has hitherto been made, but the degree of accuracy is not 
: as a fact very high, It may he accepted that three khals of 
. barley seed are sufficient for an acre of land, as a rule, but the 
amount must vary with the quality of the soil, the elevation 
and the aspect. From testing some of the returns Mr. Diack 
arrived at the conclusion that the real area is from a third toa 
half greater than has been now estimated. No close agree- 
ments is'to be expected between the results of the appraise- 
ment made at Regular Settlement and the Revision of 1871 and 
1891 which give, respectively, following the three khal rule the 
fotal area of the cultivation of the wariri as 1,212, 1,179, and 
1,282 acres ; indeed it is surprising that they are so close but 
they cannot be relied on to show the increase due to new culti. 
vation. ‘The new fields were pointed out by the villagers during 
the crop-inspection ; they are for the most part irrigat 
from old water channels, but in two eons new channels were 
found to have been made. There is little scope for extension 
of cultivation in either way, and little inducement for the 
owners to increase their estate considering the station 
nature of the population. The new cultivation amounts in oll 
to 27 acres or 2152 per cent. on the total area at revision, 
Out of the gross area of 2,155 square miles therefore, only two, 
or if the above estimate of the value of the appraisement is 
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correct, as the parallel case if Lahul would ecem to show it to be, 
only three square miles are under cultivation, 


As soon as possible after harvest has been reaped the fields ~ 


are ploughed in October or November for the next year’s har- 
vest. The plough cattle are yiks, and are led by ropes attached 
to rings fastened in their noses instead of being driven. in the 
Indian fashion ; a man follows bebind, but merely to guide the 
plongh, After the ploughing a layer of manure is spread over 
the fields ; this is the only manuring given to the land in the 
year, and the litter of the horse and cattle stalls and the house 


is carefully stored up for the whole year for the purpose. ‘The 


field thus prepared lies under the snow all the winter, and when 
the snow has melted requires only to be stirred with the rake 
or hoe before the seedis sown. ‘The soil is at that time 50 
moist that, except in the lower villages where the land dries 
quickly, a watering from the canal is gprs $ lt is 
generally May before all the fields sre sown, F orty days after 
sowing the field is weeded (in the lower villages by the simple 
process of the plough being run through it), and the first 
watering (called yur-chhu) is given ; thereafter the land is 
watered once a week. The second and third waterings are 
distinguished by the names phirti (or shak-ti) and eum-ti : 
the subsequent ones have no names assigned to them, Certain 
wild plants are pulled up and scattered over the field to decay 
when the water is turned on and to act as manure. The 
rathering in of the wild herbs from the hillside to form fodder 
egins about the end of July, and continues during the follow- 
ingmonth. By the time the hay-making is over the buckwheat 
is ready to be cut, or rather to be pulled up by the roots, for 
that is the manner in which it is reaped. The barley reaping 
begins about the middle of September, and then the wheat and 
other grains are gathered in. ‘The straw is of great valueina 
country whers grass is 80 scarce, and it is cut close to the roots, 
In Spiti elevation has little effect as regards the date of ripen- 
ing of the ‘rains ; aspect has some effect, bot in the higher 
villages, where glaciers are the source of irrigation, the crops 
ripen as quickly agin the lower villages where the water 
coming from clear streams is less fertilizing. It is nowhere 
aml 6 to obtain more than one harvest a year from. the land. 
or threshing, permanent floors (w/thak) are maintained 
outside the fields, each with an upright pole in the middle to 
which the animals are secured when treading ont the corn, 
Owing to the pecnliar land-holding system 3 the waziri the 
fields are very large, the whole of an estate being frequently 
contained in one field. The cultivation is generally carefully 
surrounded with roagh stone walls to Prevent cattle tres- 
pass. All the field work except ploughing is done by the 
_ women. 

‘The following statement shows the percentage borne to the 
total cultivated area of the waziri by the. area under different 
crops; | | : 


‘Chapter TY, A- 
System of agri- 
culture. — 





Crops. 
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ted area of Waztri Spiti. 


Es 


the percentage borna by the area under diferent cropa 
to the 


total eultiva 


es 
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Barley is the chief crop, both because it is the staple 
food of the people, and also because it is the only crop 
which can be grown in the higher villages, It is, curious 
that while both in Kila and in Léhuol wheat, and not 
barley, is the crop which is grown at the highest elevation 
‘abont 9,000 feet above the sea in Kiln and 11,500 feet in 
Lahal), in Spiti the reverse isthe case, and wheat cannot be 
prodaced at a higher altitude than 12,500 feet above the sen, 
whereas barley grows well in all the villages, some of which 
are nearly 14,000 feet elevation. Mustard and peas can he 
grown ata higher elevation than wheat, bat are not cultivated 
in the highest villages except. peas occasionally for fodder 
only. Buckwheat is little vathed and little sown, though it 
ripena very quickly, in forty days from the date of sowing. 
China, or as it is locally called tsi-tai (Panicum miliaceum) is 
produced only in the three lowest villages at an elevation of less 
than 11,500 feet above the sea; itis the last grain sown and 
the last reaped. There are threa main yarieties of barley, 
locally known ag sermo, nyi-u and sowa. Sermo is the best, 
oe ene levee and set in tiers of four in the ear instead 
of three ss inthe common barley. Nyi-u and sowa do not 

’ differ in ~ ay egg from the common variety, except that the 
grain of the former is very large. 


Rotation of crops. In the highest villages where barley alone cat he produced, 
Quality. the three varieties are sown in successive years, and then the 
field lies fallow fora year. Lower, where wheat can ba grown, 

the rotation begins with one of the two superior kinds of barley, 

seymo or nyi-u ; the following year the inferior variety, sowa, 

is gown ; wheat follows next year; and the fourth year there 

isa fallow. Occasionally in place of a fallow the field is sown 

with peas or mustard. Below 12,000 feet the land is never 

left: fallow, and the order in which the crops are sown is wheat, 

mustard, nyi- or sérmo, sowa and peas. The fallows are 

plomghed up early in the summer, so that the ‘soil may be 

exposed to atmosplieric influences for a considerable time. 

There isa marked difference in the quality of the crops be- 

tween the upperand the lower villages, and even in the lower 


= at 
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At-the Revision of Assessment of 199¢,,owing-to the short- 
ness .of the, timo that could be ‘devoted™ to fhe settlement of 
Spiti, itewas impossible to make au produvé experiments, but 
inquiries made in different parts of the waziri showed that the 
cultivators were well agreed as to the quantity of seed of each 
kind of grain “required | to-sow an area taking a khal of barley 
seed, andilsoas to the average produce to he expected there- 
from. Converting the area into acres.and the produce into pakka 
aera, we ae the following as the outturn'in a¢rs per adore" 


Sérs. 
Barley ee af ihe TP so 2D 
Seah ese ek Nast big & ote ge a12 . 
Mustard a fi kan aye a c0 ‘at 2a 
Buekwheat *_ ... aes te it he 162, er. 
Ghina: eS own ne ge ie 





All kinds of. grain are moi on, n the. spot tis ishahria and mite 
ans, in whoag.countries ith ere is.great ‘Searcity of food ~ 
at a‘wniform-tate, at harvest time, of one klal-of mnstar ie whee 
for the yopeo “and ‘two: khala of each of ‘the other ‘kintis’ OF 
grain. ; 

~~ As has altoady bacon stated..in Ghapter I there oe " 
forast trees except a limited number of pencil cedars, » most, oO 
them at the point of issue of the Spiti_! iver. from the, wariri, 
and itis-only in the three lowest .villages that, the. cultnre - of 
the poplar aif the willow.meectawith any great success, . mie 














trees are entirely wanting. sg 
i uF? Te its 
om? af SECTION B=LIVE. STOCK, Fe. SK 
“ ‘ ‘7 a: 

The yak , cows and bulleckavot Spiti sere pBiba gah 25." 3 
1,006 in 1891 a8 compared with 6&t atthe previeus: Roviciesisat 
Settlement m 1871, with the exception of an i e: sage ~balker 
two; mlbthe« are either,pnre or half-bred ye The pare- 
bred werk (Bos Grusnions),i ia used to carry loads, and occasion- 


ally od riding on journeys, buthis pace is very slow, and if 
heavily laden, or taken long marches, he is apt to get foot-sare. 
The pure pains not much bred in he vallay, bat are pur- 
chased in or Tibet; a,young animal can be 
for Rs. 15, is fit for ploughing when five years* old and will 
work for nine years. Theyik is thus described by Ci 
Harcourt: “ With an average height of from 12 to "1 hand 
by serie Heated very.bovine head (mach’ depréssed below the 
Hecback}, afine pair of horns, very Jong agey a 
loga, tha.ydk presents a an appear Titer: 
the wild glare of tho’ ey? aflds ‘an = agpeee. ‘af 
ip nstial colour is "black, a it the tail, étfine 
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Live-stock. | 
Cattle. — 


Ponies, 


Donkera, 


Sheep and conte 
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fetch a high price in the plains, They are used as fans or 


' brushes for a protection against flies, and they are also valned 


in Spiti as affording protection against evil spirits : no house- 
top is without o black yak tail or two monnted on poles to 
frighten away the enemy. The long hair on the hauoches of 
the yik is sheared periodically, and woven with wool into mats 
and sacks or ropes. Tho animal does not thrive ata lower 


elevation than 11,000 feet, and all attempts have failed to” 


domesticate it even in Kala. Large herds are not kept in. 
opiti, owing to the diffioulty of feeding them when the snow. 
lies very deep. ‘They can, however, clear a way to crass below 
the snow to a surprising depth, 

In 1891 five hondred and twelyo Ponies were counted 
a8 compared with 835 in 1871. The ponies are small, but 
well-shaped, sure-footed, and capable of great endurance, 
and can be led or even ridden with “safety along. the 
worst of rock-pallory paths. They sare bred in every vil- 
lage, and those of Pin, the most diffienlt of aecesa of all the five 
kothis, are perhaps the best in Spiti, Nearly every landholder 
has two or three ponies and mares: and-he generally has one for 
sale every third year : the price realized locally is Re, 50 to 
Rs, 100. ‘lhe purchasers are chiefly Bashahris and Tibetans and 
the traders sod dealers who maet at Patseo in Laihnl, a great 
market for the exchange of the commodities of Central Asia for 
those of Kiln. Very fow Spiti men engage in trade, and the 


ponies are morely bred for the market, and todo what ee | 


their owners require. There is considerable traffic wit 
Chamarti, the Spiti men bartering a fall-grown, broken in pon 
fur two Chamarti colts ; one of these they sell, while the second 
is in torn changed, When fully broken in, for two more colts, 
In the lower part of the valley they are kept ont at grass 
most of the winter ; bat must be stall-fed in the upper valley. 
Nearly all are gelded, | 


Asses of asmall but very strong breed are kept in Spiti, bat. 
“ppear to bave diminished in number of recent years, na only 
7. | 


132 were fonnd in [So] compared with 156 in 18 


Tho Spiti landholders keep only a few sheep or gonts, from 
ive to ten per honse, which in winter thoy are obliged to keep 
and feed in-doors, Poshm, the soft down used for ES f 
making, forms under the coat of sheep, gonts, nnd other animale 
in Spiti, thongh to a less extent than in the plateans of _ Tibet, 
the beasts being kept under cover, whereas in Tibet, the snow 


3 never so deap thac sheep and goats cannot live.in the oper 
air, reaching the grass by seraping amid the snow. Both sheep 


aod eante fre small ; they are kept on, Account Of the pashes 
and the excellent wool they yield ; and they are plao utilized to” 


carry loads of grain and ‘sale to and from ‘Tibet and Kila, not 


for urposes of trade, but to watisly the wants of their Owners, 


A abeop sells for Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and a goat for rather less, 


Ade ae 


ni 


b 


had — 
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, The numbers were foand to be as follows in 1871 and in 


189] 
Sheep. Croat. 
Te7l ... . oy a i. FRB 117i 
189) ... rea ab ae «s O89 TL? 


_ Tt follows from what has been said on the subject of the 
was:d land on the Spiti hillsides that there are no valuable 
sheep-rana like those of Léhul. Tie only roo visited by 
foreign shepherds lies atthe northern extremity of the valloy 
near the Kunzam Pass; its rent’ has been included in the 

nts of the Léhal sheep-runs described in Part III, Chapter 
1V, B. 


SECTION C.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
A ae COMMERCE. 


The people bave little miscollansous income except from 
sales of ponies. Three kinds of good woollen cloth ara made, 
called fharma, puruk and shame, The first is a fino thin stuff 
dyed red ; the second isa thick i woollen cloth ; and the 
third a thick smocth stoff.. Nearly all the local manufacture js 
used up in the valley, and a considerable quantity of cloth is 
imported from Bashabr, The ordinary peasants wear white or 
black garments. Tho black dyo is obtained from the root of a 
wild plant oe) and the yellow dya necassary for the raiment 
of certain classes of monks from the leaves of another (nyalo). 
The generality of the himd« wear red garments, madder for tha 
dye being imported from Kalu. The local supply of wool ig 
insufficient, aud much is imported from Tibet whora it can ba 
peed at 25 srs (6 kacha srs) por rupee. Paper used to 
be made in Spiti, bat the manufacture has been for some time 
discontinued, A little ghi is sold to khampds. Very fow man 
fo away to Simla or Kila to procure work ; the love of home is 
very strong in a Spiti man, and he never leaves his valley if ho 
can help it. Occasionally, however, parties of men set off fur 
Ladak, Tpasihir and Kalu, and there dispose of their wares ro- 
eelving paymont either in money or kind. Tho exports are 
cereals, manufactured cloth, half-bred ydéke and yaks’ tails, 
The imports are salt, madder, tobacco, tea from Lhasa, sheep's 
wool, turquoises, amber, water-pails and tho wooden vessels from 
Kanéwar, coarse cloth, dying drags, soda and yeast from Ladék, 
and iron from Mandiand Kandiwar. But tost of the trade in 
these articles ia inthe hands of the khampds or Tibatan traders, 
who perform several journeys between Spiti and Tibet vii the 
Parang La in the summer, while their wives and. children 
remain in Spiti during that season, taking care of their young 
svock, The ne-kor-pus described in Part III, Ohapter 1V,:@., 
Iso vy isit Spiti. : | 


ion: Th. 
and 
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Blacksmiths, 


Local measure, 


Cum munication. 
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The yaras or blacksmiths of Spiti are skilful smiths ; they 


Prices, Weights ™ake pipes, tinder-hoxes, bits, locks and keys, knives, choppers, 
and Measures, and hows, ploughshares and chains, Some of their work ig of 
eatin 


quaint and intricate pattern. The articles are generally made 
to order, the smith receiving food and wages, and being supplied 
with the iron, Que of the occupations of the buzhan descand- 
ants of the married monks of Pin is supplying the blacksmiths 
with charcoa), | 





SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The surplus grain is sold to Tibetans and Bashahris, who 
come to Spiti at harvest time to procure it, at a uniform price 
of two khals to the rupec of each kind of grain, except mustard 
seed, which sells at one khal, or is bartered with them for galt, 
wool, cloth, and Chinese tea, 


Ube weight of a kAal varies with the grain measured, and - 


the above prices put into srs per rupee are as follows : 


Sere, 

Harley ooh ane Pen ane big ise 18 

Wheat .., *. fh rae Te vis 18 

Meas “ae wi ha Lida! 1a dL | eae i 

AM trtiyuril ace eee ane inn nie Pet lw 
Buckwheat ne Bil at Fut cae 18 

Chinn ~ ,., nie ts =a ree ‘im a4 
Karlierin the year grain is dearer, . 


Owing to the minuteness of the area Which has been trans- 
ferred by sale or mortgage it4s impossible to form an estimate 
vf the valae of land in the twaziri. The three acres which were 
sold between 1871 and 1891] realized an average of Rs, §2 per 
ucre and in the case of the one mortgage found existing jn the 
latter year possession of one acre for a period of eeveoral 
years was to liquidate, according to the ugreement a debt of 
Ra. 46, 


_ In Spiti the khal is the measure of g1ain in use and is based 
upon the load a sheep can carry. It contains 20 the and a khal 
of barley weighs 9 srs. 


Main route through Spiti. 


The route to Spiti rii the Hamta Pass and Lihul, by which 
officers ond travellers generally enter the weir, has been 
deserided in Part IL, Chapter IV, D. Tho main road, or path 
througlr Spiti, dresses the river ut Losar from the right ta the 
left bank; thera iw here a jhida or twig bridga for foot- 
Passengers and w ford for animals, The path which is practi- 
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cable throughout for hill-ponies keeps tothe left bank of the Chapter IV, D. 


river, passing the following stages : Prices, , Weights 

Stage, Miles. and Measnr set 
Loser ina ane Pr ioe aed ion nah Communications. 
Kioto sie foe gee nae and ane SL 

Kibbor |... as ism ae a we =_1OF 

Raja aT a a a er: ni a 

Dankhar ... a aes oa nee ae = 

Fo lL He 7 7 on . oi 

Lari a+ ~~ 10) 


Lari is the lowest village in-the Spiti Valley, but does not 
lig on any of the paths which offer means of exit from Spiti 
towards the south by the passes over the Mianirang range 
separating Spiti from Bashéhr. 


These passes are the following : 

Rupi... ... Between Raipi, in i/aka Pandra Bis, of 
Kaniwar and Pin Kothi, in Spiti ; 

about 17,000 feet elevation. Very 

steep ; bad road on Baséhir side below 

the highest halting place. The mou 

of Pin barter salt, borax, &c., for iron 

with the Basahiris at the upper halting 

| place, which is a small plain. 

Bhabeh ... Between the Bhibeh Valley, in Kandwar, 
and Pin Kothi, in Spiti. An easy pass, 
practicable for unladen ghtints, and used 
by traders. About 17,000 feet. elevu- 
tion. 

Lips ... .. Between .Lipi, in Kandiwar, and Pin 
Kothi, in Spiti; about 14,000 feet 
elevation. Said to be easy, bot not 
used for more than a hundred years, as 
use probibited by the Néjés to prevent 
forays (see Gerard), 

Manirany ... Between Mani, in Spiti, and Sangnoim, 
in Kanéwar, according to Gerard ; 
18,612 feet elevation. Much snow; road 
bad on Kandwar side in some places, 

For the first three of these the path leaves the main road 
belween Kaja (or Kaze) and Dankhkar, and crosses by a jhila 
bridge from the left to the right bank of the Spiti River immedi- 
ately above its junction with the Pin. Ponies are swum across 
the stream. The path then follows the left bank of the Pin up 
the rocky gorge at its mouth, and is « piece vf clever though 
unskilled engineering work, upheld m places by horizontal 

_ props driven iote the cliff, When the open country above is 

reached the paths diverge to the three passes, 
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The path to tha fourth 
main road between Dankhar 


Paths from Spiti int 


Tbe Western Himalaya, 
and Chinese Tibet, is crossed 


pass, the Manirang, leaves the 
and Po, crossing the river from 


eights. loft to the right bauk by a jhi/a bridge at Mani, which is on the 
TL) Ho E right bank, 


6 Ladék and Chinese Tibet, 


which divide Spiti from Ladék 
by the following passes ; 


Takling-L& or pass.... From Kioto, in Spiel, to Kapsho country 


in La 


dak ; probably about 18,500 feet 


elevation. 


Pérang-La or pass ... From 


Kibbar, in Spiti, to Rupsha, in 


Ladak ; elevation 18,500 feat according 
to Cunningham. ) 


There would appear to be another pass more to the eaat 
than the Pairang-La, which was used by smugglers in former 
days, bat is now completely disused and forgotten, The very 
steep and rugged character of the passes noticeable in the outer 


Himalayas disappears in the 


traus-Himaldyan country, where 


the mountains are not exposed to heavy falls of rain. 


These passes over the W 


estern Himaldya can be crossed by 


laden yaks and ponies, — ~_—. 


iy 
It will be seen from the 


éneral, 
above that to get to Spiti from 


Kalu either go round through Baséhir’ territory and over 
babe 


the B 


h, or cross by the Hamta or Rotang passes into the 


valley of the Chandra in Label, and thence overtha Kunzam 
Pass into Spiti. The latter ronte, which is the ordinary one, 
involves four days’ marching through uninhabited wastes. Both 
routes are ordinarily closed by heavy snow: from some time in 
October or beginning of November till late in May. Betweon 


the Bhéka or Ripi Pass, and 


the Hamta Pass, whic must be 75 


miles apart measuring along the ridge, there is no commonly 
used means of crossing tha range which separates Spiti from 
Kalu, It has been crossed at a point between the head of the 
Chota Shigri ravine on the Chandra, in Lahul, and the ridge 
which divides the Malana Valley from Mavikaran, in Kalu. 
[n 1883 Mr. Louis Dane-sent two men to explore this route 
from Chandra sidé, and they came out at ‘Tos in Kothi 
Kandur of Waziri Kupi and reported the route easy with the 


exception ofone glacier Su 


bsequently that officer snccecded 


himself in crossing direct frou Spiti into Kila bya high pass 
between the Pin Valley and source of tho Piérbati in Waziri 
Ripi. Both those routes, however, are too difficult to he bro oghi 


into common use. It is, how 


ever, possible-to get into or ont of 


Spiti in the winter after the snow bas bridged the riyor by a 
route along tho bed of tho Spiti River, By this road the lower 
part of Kandwar and the plains of Tibet’ can be reached by 


travellers in the depth of the 


winoter. 


b 
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| Bridges over. the torrents in Spitiare rare, The people, 
therefore, are compelled to ford, and lives are frequently lost in 


channel by ridges of rock sdnga bri géa have been erected for 
foot traffic, but the biggest timber in Spitiis too light for the 
econstraction of bridge passable by-ydka or ponies. Below Méni 
the river rons in a narrow channel, and is crossed in three places 
by jhitla bridges. 


There are no rest-honses in Spiti, and there is no post office. 
Letters can enly be sent from or te Spiti by special messengers, 


Chapter IV, D. 


Prices. Weights, 


consequence. At two points, above Kija and below Lithong, ana 
where the main stream is sudden y collected into a narrow Comr 
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SECTION A.—GENERAL. 


{ 
on (I of 1873) with power to 


October of ench year atthe 
amount of the fines levied by 
the necessary arrangements 


his duties which, during tho 


excise arrangements and no 


the king or git/po of Ladik 


Chapter V. B. The Nono of Spiti exercises 
a a7..q under the Spiti Frontier Regalati 
<p saga try all classes of offences except murder, but to punish with fine 
Administration, ly, He 1s not empowered to try civil cases, Ho has ta 
; _ _-reeeive the land revenue from the village headmen ,and is re- 
sponsible for its safe delivery in 
Kilu treasnry, together with the 
him. It isalsohis duty to make 
for officers visiting Spiti. His emoluments consist of jictha of ~ 
the cash khi/sa land revonne and of the whole or the puchotra 
eess (9 per cent. on the land revenue levied in addition to it), 
The present Nono, Dorzhe Chhetan, lost his eye-sight in 189], 
and was therefore relieved of 
minority of his son, are discharged by bis younger brother, ‘Tashi 
Ringchhen, a monk. 
Asin La&hnul there are no 
police. 
SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 
Nature of ront or “ According to Major Hay, 
land-tax under the prior to 1839 took as revenne for 
Raja in Spiti, . 


Spiti Ra. 396 cash, 200 khale 


of grain, 100 mandis or iron crow-bars, 3-4 pieces of Barmaur 


cloth, and 132 reams (shiigu) of 


paper. The crow-bara, or the ° 


iron tomake them, came from Baséhir, and were paid for out ofa 
common fund ; the other manufactured articles can be made in 
every house inthe country, The paper was made from the 


fibre of a small plant or grass wh 


The cloth is of very close texture 


ich grows wildin abundance, 
, and very lasting. Spiti also 


paid a tribute of trifling amount to the Rajds of Baséhir and 
Kila, not in recognition in any sense of their sovereignty, buat 
for the privilege of free ncoess for trading purposes, 


Major Hay’s account is, no doubt, generally accurate, but 
there are some mistakes in it, Priocipally with regard to the 
frain revenue, the nature of which he does not appear to have 
folly nnderstood, Rach holding was assessed with a fixed 
nomber of measnres of grain. ‘Chose assicned to the monas- 
feries paid in grain only at from fifteen to twenty /akhs each, 


b 
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and formed Kothi Chhozhi ; those in other or kidlsa kothis paid Chapter V, B. 
a little grain, and also sums of cash, cloth, and paper, but the lend aul Cand 
last two items were not assessed onall holdings. The cash ““poranua 
assessment of all the holdings in a village was, with very few wears of rontor 
exceptions, the same, though the holdings seem to have always land-tox under the 
differed to some extent in size; the grain assessment varied from Réjaa in Spiti. 
one to ten ihuls according to the amonnt and quality of the land 
held. The grain items in khalsa kothis also had in many cases 
been from time to time assigned to monasteries. All the assigned 
grain was called pun, the unassigned grain was called nefal or 
barley tax.* The amonnt collected onder tha latter name on the 
king’s account must have been more than 200 Ahals ; but pro- 
bably those figures represent correctly the amount which went 
to Ladadk, for the greater part of the grain collections were 
spent year by year in Spiti in the king’s name in certein annual 
ceremonies and State charges. ‘his was the old state of yee 
which Major Hay evidently did not fully comprehend, for he 
states in his report that 50 Ghinese families settled in Spiti, 
id a tribute to China of 200 kAals of grain, and that an envoy 
oe Tolang came to fetch it every year. Again, in another 
place, he mentions that the aforeseid Chinese families go by the 
name of Chozi, and present annually 200 lakh to the chief 
monastery of Spiti. All this was a mistake ; the Chuzi families , 
were not Chinese, but the men of Chhozhi Kothi, the revenue of 
which was assigned to monasteries. One of these monasteries, 
to which something less than 200 AAd/s were assigned, was at 
Tolang in Chinese ‘Tibet ; hence the story of tribnte to China. 


From 1889 to 1846 the Sikh thindddr at Ladék took the  Sikhrevenne ad. 
revenue of Spiti. For the first four years Ra. 2,000, plus two engeihad wade ae 
ponies and 25 sheep, were exacted annually. For the Jast three Summary and Regn- 
years the cash was reduced to Rs. 1,031, but 100 iron crow-bars ang - ont ae 
were added, and the number of sheep increased to sixty. A Ot fmt Mevision 
Sikh force also plundered the valley in these years, In the 
autumo of 1846 Mr. Vans-Agnew made a Summary Settlement, 
that is, ho fixed the amount of revenue to be paid to Govera- 
mentat Rs. 753. No records were compiled of any kind, nor 
was any report submitted. When relieved of the pressure of 
the Sikh exactions, the Spiti people at once reverted to their old 
fiscal arrangements, Mr. esata peed probably knew nothing 
of the grain revenue assigned to the monasteries, as he merely 
passed quickly through a part of the country ; and if he knew 
of the unassigned grain, he, no doubt, intended to abandon if. 
Bat the a considered the Rs, 753 to be in place only of 
the cash, cloth, and iron formerly paid tothe kings of Ladak, 
and divided it accordingly with strict regard to the old fixed 
assessment. The assigned grain or pun they paid as before to 
the monasteries, and the anassigned grain or netal to the repre- 
sentative of Government, who for the first three years was a 


Settlement. 





® From nas (pronounced na) “ barley" and“ thal” tax, 
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Chapter V,B.  wazir of the Basdhir Raja,* and after that was the heredi 

Land and Land “ir of Spiti, commouly called the Nono. _ Most of it the Nono 
lowe eae Es expended in the manner customary in time of the kings of 

Sikh revenue od- Ladék. The balance he appropriated asa perquisite of office, 
ministration and ‘This balance was not very large, as the amount paid by each 
Seats made holding was somewhat reduced whan the Nono took charge. 
Rairatar Getaiveients At the Regular Settlement in 1851-52 Mr. Barnes maintained 
and st fir st Revi-the Government demand at the amonnt fixed by Mr, Vans- 
sion of Bettlement- A onew : ho remained unaware of the grain payments, for he 


never visited Spiti, and relied upon Major Hay’s report for his 
information, which in this respect was erroneous. He, however, 
sent upa tahsilddr to make ont a rongh kind of rent-roll 
or khewat, This official roughly divided the Rs, 753 upon 
all five kothis with reference to the number of holdings in 
each. He most have heard of the grain payment, Lut he 
was in a great hurry, and seems to have considered that 
they could not be taken into account; so, without make 
ing any report to Mr. Barnes, he made the holdings in 
Chhozhi pay as much cash ‘as those of other kothie, thongh 
they paid ten times as much grain. Not to pay the grain 
to the monasteries would have been sacrilege, and would 
have been resented by the whole community, so the Chhozhi 
*men paid the grain as before, theugh with mach grombling, 
which no officer of Government seems to have heard or under- 
stood. In 1862 Mr, Lyall submitted 4 report, in which he 
recommended that the pun or aasigned grain, with that part 
of the ne’-tha/ or unassigned grain which was annually devoted to 
religious purposes, should be lumped together, and the sum total 
redistributed equally by the people on all holdings, and that 
the remainder of the'ne’-thal should be remitted, and the Nono 
remunerated for the loss of this and other unauthorized collec. 
tions by anindm or grant out ofthe revenue of Rs, 100 or 
150. These proposals were not fully understood by officers 
who had never seen the cmuntry, and no definite orders were 
passed for some years, Eventually the Nono got an indm, and 
was given to understand that he must not collect the ne'-fha/ ; 
the monasteries were left to collect the pun as before, but it 
was not formally at least recognized as assigned revenue, This 
did not relieve the Chhozhi men of their grievance, bnt in fact 
made it worse by comparison, for it was the khdlea kothia to 
whom the nefal was remitted, Mr. Forsyth, the Commissioner 
of the Division, again represented their case to Government 
in 1866: and as Kevision of Settlement had then commenced, 
Mr. Lyall was directed to go to Spiti and redistribute tha 
revenue 60 as to get rid of their grievance. Mr, Forsyth also 
recommended the revival of a part of the netal collections (which 
had practically ceased only for a year or two) to form a fond 
from which. to pay the lembardarg of kothis, and the grant of an 


* Tho 400 ldth grain which Major Hay ontions as taken by the wartra in 
excess of Bs 763 in 1848, and aa collected again in 1849, were the neta! collections 
not the produce of the Government land at Danka, 
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er at = annas inthe rupee on the revenue of Chapter V, B. 
iti to the Nono. These proposals were approved. Eventu-— eee 
ally Mr. Lyall revised the nu -thad ialiastices ack in part, but in ao Fo ead 
whole, and drew upa plan forits expenditure which embodied ‘Sikh revenus ad- 
ancient custom for the most part, but introduced anu allowance of ministration and 
40 khale to each of the five gafpos or headmer of kothis., The "™*e*™ents made 
grievance of the men of Chhozhi kothi was removed by redistri- ens ro Altes 
bation of the cash assessment; more than half their cash and at first Revi- 
revenue being taken off their shoulders and distributed upon Si of Settlement. 
the other kothis. The plan forthe expenditure of the na’-thal 
was as follows: . 

Khal, Thd. 


(1.) Expenditare on the Ganchana Fair... a 50 


(2.) Grant to the Dankbar ldmde Ait aha 720 
(3.) Consumed by the leading men of Spiti when 
’ they meet to settle accounts .., vo ve oO. 
| (4) Expenditure on the Dankhar November Fair 60 0 
(5.) Allowance to gafpos of kothis (in eu of mis- 
_ . ctllaneous perquisites) ... ae “at »«s 200 oO 
(6) Expenditare on o third fair ss . 2 oO 
(7.) Allowance to the Togochi or Patwari.., pu u 
(8.) Do, toaninterpreter .. T — 20 au 
(9.) Do, to two chagkidérs in Pin kothi G Oo 
Total we 450, il 


The result of the operations af revision in 1871 was a 
revenue composed as follows : 


Cosh nae tb ane bul pe (Sialsa Ka. aoa, Aasigned lig, ach) 
Ke’ -thal 456 kials, equivalent to 225 
Pun 1463 5 " » ool 


Total cash — ... 1,761 
~ The pun was levied by the monasteries in the following 


proportions :— 
Khal, The. 
Dankhar agl Il 
Tabo ... 19s —sd 
- Tang-gyot 4 . 0 8 
Pin eam hoe eae ane UL 51 10 
3 Total vic as 2A 





| The remaining 57 khals being paid, 17 to an old family of as- 
-. trologers, aad at the Pitu monastery io Ladak, The-grain 
_ collections cousist entirely of barley. ab ite te iP 


Chapter V,B. 
Land 
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At the Revision of Settlement in 1891 it was found that 


while the total amount of cash revenue remained as fixed in 
1871 the amount of ne’-theal and pun collected differed from 


Revision of Set-the amount then fixed. As regards the ne’-thal the koths gat- 


tlament of 1891. 


pos had been loft to collect their annual allowance of 40 khals 
of barley a head themselves without assistance from the Nono 
or the village gatpos who collect the cash revenue and the 
remainder of the ne'-tha/, with the result that they were able 
to levy only 122 instead of 200 khale. Of thea balance of the 
ne’-thal only 243 khale were realized, so that the ne’-thal 
collectiona amounted to 365 khals (cash value Rs, 183) in place 
of the 457 khals fixed at revision, , 


On the other hand, the quantity of pun collected on account 
of the old cultivation was found to be more than the amount 
stated above by 264 khals, The greater portion of the excess 
wentto the Pin monastery, tha pun of which was discovered 
to be 228 khals instead of 814.8 retarned at revision, and the 
remainder of the excess was shared by the Dankhar, Ki and 
Tang-gyut monasteries, It is improbable that there was any 
real increase in the pun collected by the Pin monastery, and the 
explanation of the difference is that the people of Pin kothi 
who pay it were afraid that the contribution might be interfered 
with if acknowledged, and therefore concealed the true amount 
when the matter was inquired into in 1871, but having seen that 
as the result ofthe inquiry then made the allowances to the 
other monasteries were maintained, they thought it best at the 
settlement of 1891 tostate the tras amount of pun that they 
paid. It was alao found that the pay mant of 40 khals a3 pun 
to the Pita monastery had been commuted to a cash pay- 
ment of Ra. 3. oe 

The new cultivation, amounting, as noted in Chapter IV, A, 
to 27 acres, was found to pay Rs. 5 in cash to the common funds 
of the Kothisin which it lay, and in addition 86 kAad/s of grain, 
Value Rs. 18, part of it to the kothi funds, but tne greater portion 
as pun to the monasteries. z 

The value of the prodnca of the waziri per acre, if the 
age irame rates of yield given in previous chapters is corraot, is 
as follows: 


Barley iii ini rey) ana rh © iad rT | isk 15 
Wheat ... aoe ist TT Pay san ioe ry 13 
Pena hae aae “7 me ivi mae am or o 
Mustard oem Par rie or) aoe tee + 16 
Buckwheat eae an het ann rat aon alt 0 
Chins “ an aul an inn z 10} 


These valaes applied to the crop return of the wasiri 
embodying the rasu t of the crop inspection of 139] give, ag the 
a poe eee Rs. 16,930. The rent taken by a 

: being half the gross produce subject toa deduction on 


‘ 


a" 


¥. 
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account of payment in kind to the blacksmith, the half net Chapter V,B. 
asset share to which Government is entitled was taken as in | , —— 

the rest of the district at 22 percent. of the gross revenue. Land and Land 
The half net asset jama demandable in Spiti thus would be picision of Bet 
Re. 3,726, which is double the value of the revenue now taken in-tioment of 1801. 
cluding cash, na’-thal, and pun. 


But it is clear that such an aseessment—higher than that 
of many of the rich villages in the Kulu tahsil—could not be 
imposed in a country like Spiti. Where the crops are inferior, 
the grading ground is limited, fuel and fodder are scarce, build- 
ing timber is almost unobtainable, and the inhabitants have 
not derived, and are never likely to derive, any advantage from 
the development of trade which has occurred elsewhere under 
British rule. The conclusion arrived atin 1891 aftera care- 
ful inspection of the Spiti villages was that no increase should 
be taken on the existing revenue except on account of new cul- 
tivation. 

Tho allowances to the monasteries were maintained at the 
amount they were then found to be. Those of the Ki, Tang- 
gyut and Dankhar monasteries had only been slightly modi- 
fod since the revision of 1871, while that of Tabo remained 
unaltered, and it was chee Se the pun of the Pin monastery 
had previously been undétstated. Where new cultivation was 
found paying a grain assessment to a monastery the payment was 
continued as pun, and an allowance was made for this in the caleu- 
lation of the additional cash kAdlea assessment. As the result of 
these changes and additions, the amount of the proposed assess- 
ment composed of assigned grain stands at 1,701 khals, value 
Re 851, as “nad reer with 1,462 khals, value Rs. 731, at the revi- 
sion of 1871. lt may here be noted that na’-thal and pun, or 
bun, are practically synonymous: the former meaning “g in 
tax” cen the latter “debt,” “obligation.” Bun is aorlied By 
the people to both the seoular and the religious payment, the 
former being distinguished as khar-kyit bun, or the “ fort 
due” and the latter as gonpat bun, or the “ monastery due.” 


As Government has no great interest in the na’-thal the 
decrease that had occurred might have been accepted, but that 
the gatpos would have been the chief sufferers. The five hoths 
gatpos are the advisers of the Nono when he sits in jadgmeut 
on offenders or administers the affairs of Spiti; they were 
required to abandon. certain isites in consideration of 
receiving each a grain allowanve of 40 Khals from the na'-thal ; 
and it was ascertained that they had actually abandoned 
these perquisites. It was therefore decided to restore the 
na’-thal to the fall amount fixed at revision, and to direct the 
Nono to realize the 200 khals for the gafpos along with the rest of 
the na’-thal in fature, and to consider their allowances as a first 
charge onthe fand. None of the new cultivation was found 


charged with any ne-thal payment. In @ namber of villages 


Chapter V, B. 
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which are regularly visited by Bashahris and Tibetans for the 
purchase of grain at harvest time a strong desire was expressad 
to have the na’-thal commuted to cash, but asin other villages 


: Ce Me ‘n of Set- the people preferred to continue the Present arrangement, and 


tlement of 1901. 


the Nono also was in favor of collecting in kind, no change 
was mace in this respect. ‘Che portion of the proposed asseas- 
ment consisting of na-’thal is the same as was fixed at revision, 
457 khals, value Rs, 229, 


The present cash assessment amounts to Rs. 824, including 
the revenue on new cultivation and the sum to which the grain 
payment to the Pita monastery in Ladék was commuted ; an 
increase of 4 per cent. on the revision cash jama. The total 
value of the revenue is— 

Rs, 
Cash  ... whi cai =£ cee ~ oo BB 


Pun aha ana aa8 aoe oa ana an B50 


Total .. w. 1,908 
an increase of 9 per cent. onthe value of the ravenue, Ra, 1,751, 
as estimated at revision, but of 3 per cent. only on the value of 
the actual revenue paid, Rs. 1,851, supposing the Pin monastery 
contribution tohave been then loviad, but concealed. The 
incidence of the new revenue is Re. 1°7-9 per acre of cultiya- 
tion. 

In accordance with a universally expressed desira not ouly 
the cash revenue, but also the na'-thal and the Pun were distribut- 
ed within the villages not as previously by jeolde or khang- 
chhen-pas’ holdings with little or no referance to area, but 
according to the area of each holding. As the result of this it 


was arranged that the pun which had hitherto been collected 


direct from the people by the limds should in future be cullect= 
ed by the village gatpo who collects the rest of the land revenue, 


Cesses were imposed at revision amounting to 8 per cent. 
on the land revenue, of which 64 par cent. represented the 
Nono’s pachotra, and the remainder a school and harkdra coss. 
Subsequently, on the imposition of a local rate in tho district, 
the amount dne on this account on the revenue of Spiti was 
calculated and demanded, but as there was no pawéri or other 
revenue official in the waziri, and none went there to effect a 
distribation of the rate, the Nouo devoted his pachotra to the 
payment of part of it, realizing the balance from the kothi common 


The ceases now levied are the following: 


Wi Es. a. p. 
Local rate... se ine Tr 018° 4 
Pachotra thach the Nono ‘hang oon oh oh wee tos & 0 o 
Patwir ques on ee ae . 7 - fom ro | om a 2 rl) 
‘ ae te ’ “ : ——— 


t 
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The 5 per cent. cess was deemed sufficient remunera- Chapter V, B. 
tion for the Nono who bad up till 1891 had to devote his _ _ eo 
pachotra to the payment of the local rate. The village gatpos a Laud 
who actually collect the cash revenue and the na’-thal enjo ergy A 
emoluments which-are made op of perquisites, and imolode Perrier. of 1891, 
exemption from certain kinds of begir, The kothi gatpos have 
nothing to do with the collection of the land revenue, aad receive 
the allowances mentioned in previous paragraphs in consideretion 
of serving on the Nono’s jury. A lower rate of patwar cess 
wis fixed than i+ taken in the district, but it was considered 
sufficiently high for such a tract as Spiti. 

Of the cash revenue of Rs. 824 assessed on a total cultivated 
area of 1,287 acres theamount payable to Governmentia Rs. 781 
assessed onan areacf 1,228 acres, the revenue, Ra. 43, of the 
remaining area of 59 acres, being assigned. 


Chapter VI. 
Chief villages. 


CHAPTER VI. 


i CHIEF VILLAGES. 

There ia no place in Spiti worthy the name of town, bnt 
some of the hamlets are considerable clusters of houses. Some 
of them, noteably Kiber and Dankhar, are very picturesquely 
situnted. Ki monastery is also a very striking collection of 
buildings. 

 Dankhar, the capital of Spiti, ia a large village, 12,774 feet 
above the sea, built on aspor or blaff which stands out into the 
main valley and endsinaprecipice. I'he softer parta of this hill 
have been worn away, leaving blocks and columns of a hard 


_ conglomerate, among which the houses are perched in curious 


and inconvenient positions. On the top of ahillis a large house 
known asthe fort, which, with some cultivated land attached, 
belongs to Government. On a point of the hill lower down is 
a large monastery. The aspect of the whole place is very 
"lace be Tt has been the seat of Government of the country 
rom time immemorial, | 
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q Appendix I. 


List of Villages in Wasirt Spiti, Tahail Kiilu, Kangra District. 






Name of Village. 






propored us 


Totalio coal. 
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385 
[FES 
2-6-8 
S68; 23.8 
Kyomio  .. ws 2) OM4 1 
| Bomlingg at 6) 1 8 6 
Komak ... 6% | 110 8 
= | Ki it age sa| 3 8 4 
3 i ss t 33; 17 0 
5 Langzt i. es 4/1126 
E Lithang ... at “rt 16; 2 4 7 
Logar fy a ake 85) 110 & 
Morang 0 nnn 4) 111 6 
ig: 1: ee ee 70) 28 0 
| Hal St ias Priest 4| 2 8 6 
| Vikbyim 20 as es %]| 110 2 
I 

Total Kothi Chhoahi —.. mo| 101) | soz] sas| 11411 
| Tashi Gang ae ia a3) 08 0 
7 Gee ee ae 51} 1 3 0 
w| E Rarigrik ... sa (| *es| 1 6-6 

a |} 
: 4B) & | Sumling .. 2 wn i. 9| 11210 
5 le Rupee ae "os Se . | 10) 3 #0 
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APPENDIX IIL. 


Te following extracts from a Diary submitted by Mr. L. W. Dane, 0.8., in Angrust L884, aroof 


interest ha showing that the main ridge of the central Himaliyia between Kilo on the one side ond 


Lalial and Spiti on the other can be crossed elanwhere than by way of the great passa such ag the 
ERhotang, Hamta and Babeh, The route taken by Mr, Done waa an entirely 
known, has not been attempted by any traveller, Earopean or Native, since Mr, Dane's time, 


4th August—Kibberto Hangrig, 12,500 feet, Road not repaired. On this stage I am aorry 
to say thet two women and aman were drowned while trying to ford the Spiti River to eave them 
selves a round of wbont two miles by the Sanghe bridge I constrocted here last your, With 
_urernmant contingent advance. The bridge, 

which i4the first bridge passable by horses ahd cattle ever erected in Spiti, was conatructed in Jt 
last year. ‘The beoms were carried from Chika to the head of the Spiti River and thence flonted 
fown. The roadwoy ia six fect wide, and though, of course, light, the bridge is quite elrang enongeh 
to meet all the requirements of the local trafic, wod is the proatest boo to the people. The naa of 
the three coulies shows the danger to whieh the people were exposed, aod which if they choses they 
Can now avoid by using the bridge aa nenrly alldo. The annual Joss of human ond animal life doc 
tothe rivers in &piti te wory large, and the whole of this can be prevented if Government is willing 
to sanction the constraction of two or. three hight wire snepension bridges, T would suggest one at 
Kioto, about 60 fect span, one at Lithong about (fect span, one wt Tuegti on the Pin about 100 
Feet span, and one at Moth on the Pin about 100 fect span. Lf the expeuse of constructing bridles 
sHitable to animal trafic is en Areata ony rate neem of Re. S000 or 2.000 would soffloe to put 
ap light bridges on the jhdte prieciple good enongh for men nnd ekeep to crow, and horses mnel 
fa could ewitn, My iden in to have two half-inch Wire KuspEnsion ropes, From thea hong 

#inch planks, 6 feet long by 14 inches wide, The planks to be suspended lengthwise, At the 

of junction cross bara of wood 6 inches thick ints Which the planks should be let. On each cross tg 
have two iron staples or ring bolits, Through the eyes of these Lae eon telegraph wire, lacing this 
over the suspanaion ropes, Theee chains Tighe the eopp ler ented by close lncings of willow twig 
ropes, which would serve saa railing snel prevent people falling through, and also Stpport the planks. 
The pritciple is precisely the tame na that of the presont jhilde, but instend of the Potten -tyrige 
suspension ropes, which are alwave broaking and precipitating people into dhe water, we shonld have 
sobatactial wire ropes, which could,of cours, he stretched much flatter, and so prevent to « grent ox- 
tent the nasty dip in the centre, Instead of the slippery twig rope to walk on, we-sbould lave a 
substontial plank 18 inches wide, Hy making the planks 5 foot long they could be easily portable 
cn pile, wd the roadway would be stronger than it would be if longer planks were Heed, "The short 


. | aps laugh ot this fen, 
t DT shoold like to be allowed to make on experiment at any rate, | 


Sth August—My intention was to try and got back into Kiln by the Rattong Nalah and the 
ridge between this at the head of the right branch of the Pirbati, |] therefore ascended the 
Laimaodubs Station, 17,618 foet, and fool entistied that the route is passable. ‘Tho Hattang Nalah 
would have to be forded throe times about six milws frum Hangrig, and the coolies, who, of course. did 
not believe in the possibility of any route buing opened up thery, said they could not ford ‘nb. this: 
eenson, They admitted that if the nuloh was tafely forded, horses and wd 


| | aks could be ansily taken to’ 
the bead of the pass, Owing to the unfortunate losa of life on 4th, I did not Wke to inkist, and eo 
pave up the idew, though I feel certmin that the ridi¢a can be crossed, and that it ia not more then 
17,500 fort or 18,000 feat, i. 6, about the height of the arangla, which Ie the main rote to 
Haple ond Gariokh and the Chang Thang, i. ¢., northern Plain wool and pashun districts, ‘Thy route 
wonld be four marches shorter than that by Losar and the Hamta, and about ten my; ter thn 


; : arches shorter than 
that by the Harm Lacha to Sultinpor, orl there would only be one poss tO crog after the py Fangs. 
Tt would also anpply the great want of 4 direct route from Kiln to the heart of Spiti. 


ith Auguet—lRangrig to Lithony, 12,200 feat, 


7th Augus!.—Lithong to Kuling on the Pin, 12,100 feet, The wattle brides tlaw Lithoug-ds in 
a dangeruis coniition, and the whale road from that to Ruling fz Sactabebulty hae Chee 
am the only officer since Mr. Lyall who hea visited the Pin Valley, and this n 
shomeful state of the communications I fuund existing there, In places there mr. natural ditlicultie 
t contend with, but even these could he inade casier if a Hitle trouble was taken. The fart ix ihe 
rond has never been touched, and is dangerous evea for foot passengers throughout, ae 
. —. Sth 4ugast On arriving at Ruling [ fond that the jhdla over the Parachin cab. = 
of the 2a) Gurkhaoe had bie to mae being ino rofpons condition, had. brocen a Bose 


now one, nnd, ao far as ie 
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said to be unfordable. Still it was equally impossible to return, and go, collecting some 30 yaks, wo 
made a push to cross the river. My pony is a good Chamurthi animal, and led the way, and we happi- 
ly got acrots without accident, thoagh wo had to ford four or tive streams, some of thom well wp to 
the girth straps on the suddle aod rashing along like » mill-race. We camped at Tiling, 12,500 feet. 


WA Auguat,—Leoving camp we forded the Kyoki, about 2} feet deep, crossed the Pin at Muth 
vo wm fhiile about 100 feet linge, Fwd envi drag Choe wnsisemls, smal then followed op the left bank of the 
Pin to Bulder, opposit+ which tha Mabel Pass route takes off, Unto we 19400, distance about 
21 miles. With the exception of the rivers the ronte lies orer an almost lovel plain, well grassed 
and wooded with scrab, Ifa track was made by picking off the stones thia is all that ie required, 
Upposite the camp af the junction of the Pin aud Buldar Nalake are the remaina of some boildings 
known 94 Lyangti Khar orthe Kila Fort. It is probably by this roote thaé Raéja Joggat Singh 
invaded Bashir, ax the legend rand that he reached Manikurnn first on hia return journey and. 
devoted the spuilé to the enrichment of the temple of Noghonathji there, 


LWA Awguat,—My intention was to cross the ridge ecparatiog the head waters of the Pin mad 
Parbati, and so get back quite to Kiln and the forest demorcation wark in Shangar and Shaicer. 
If L conld do thia T should eave abost (S marches. Of couras obstacles were raf of overy kind. 
First no coolies were farthooming, bunt whan LT inaistes my Pad im with the few in camp the others 
were sent for anil arrived intime, ‘Thea it waa asserted that it was imposible to reach the pass 
from the Pin svie, Then that it was about three or four hard marches off. ‘Then that there wna 
Ho wood orgrass to be hed, Then that if we succeeded in crossing the pass that robbers from 
whatever country happened to bo on the other side wonld come and apoil Spiti. Then that Euro pest 
travellers wore thin robbers would invade the conntre. In fuct the number of excuses that were 
pat forward was woodlerful. However, | indaced the men to follow me, and after an easy march 
of 1 miles along a comparatively level ling of country on the leftehank of the salah we crogaed on 
& snow bridge and forded two small branches and camped at 15,285 fear just onder the main glacier. 
There ig grass along the whole route, and good flrewood up to within two miles of the camping- 
ground. With « good hill pony one can ride almost the whole way, and if afew stones are picked 
off ond a little levelling done an excellent road will result, 

Lith Auguel.—We started at daybreak and follownd Up a frasey spor on the left bank to the 
foot of the glacier. Then up this for about 600 feet or 700 feet and found ourselves on tho ridge 
atabout 7-16 a.m. Easy travelling the whole way: 5 ponies, 5 ydks and about 12 outs came up with 
nf. My aneroid can only register up to 16,500 feet, and gave out about 1,000 feet or 1,200 fect balow 
the creat. Wo crogsed just below Snowy Peak No. 1, 20,515 feet,and [ should say the elevation of the 
top of the pass was 17,500 or 19,000 feet, ae the riso to the highest ponks round was not very mach, 
The prospect from the ctest was not ory encourging; wo looked over into » sort of basin surroand. 
ed by enormous snowy penks, and filled with an unbroken sex of feo fed by three large glaciers, Tho 
curver map is net quite correct in drawing here, but it will gi¥e you fi very good idea of the country. 
My intention was to cross into the Shaicer Valley, but aw it began to cloud up and the coolies wer 
very down-hearted, I thanght it best to take what from the look of the country I conceived to be thn 
course of the Parbati, and went off down « shaly slope for about 300 feet. Then we got upon the iee 
sea; Which for the first milo was nearly flint with afew transverse crevasses. For about another milo- 
anil-a-half it trended downwards at on enay elopo of solidice. We loft the nalah at tho end of the 
glacier and passing along a rocky ledge for about 500) yurdy turned a corner and saw tho valley of 
the Upper Parbati before us, Fortwo miles the valley was filled up with ao enormous mass of 
ico and boulders of all forms and sizes, sormowhnt resembling the Shigri, After this there waa au 
fort of Shallow Inke nbouot | mile Long by i Teh les wide where the river howd bern blocked by the mao- 
raine of a glacier crossing ita course. Here I think we made our first mistake. The coolies insisted 
on going down inte the Shigri, and the result wis four hours seveen scrambling op and down ico 
hillocks covered with looen boulders, If wo had, as 1 wishwd, kept op on the bill side, I believe wo 
should have found an caay track, and I have ordered the Spiti coolies who have returned from this 
camptodosoon their return journcy. Leaving the Shigri we crossed a walah and found ourselves 
en eh ergs | Hope with stones interspersed here and there. Whilo in tho glacier I saw a flock of sheep 
above on the hill cide nod shouted to the shepherd who at once incontinently fled. Two ldmds 
went to stop him, but the sight of these uncanny-looking creatures waa too much for him, and he left 
hie flock and dimappeared altogether; where he is | know not. The same thing happened with the 
next shepherd, but we suececded in securing against his cecape and ascertained definitely where wo 
Mh From this out all hag been plain sailing. We camped at Churar Ruar Thach ot 13,250 


: Lith duguat.—Still keeping tothe right bank of the Parbati we passed flock after flock of 
soket sheep. Tho ronte lica alous un almost level plain closo tothe river, After'about § miles wa 
croged this by a masa of rock which has fallen across, and coming along the left bank after cross. 
ing two small strenns, reached the prosent camp, Thakur Koa, 11,000 feet, at the junctionof main 
stream agate With the Dhibbi Bakri, which risea on the opposite side of the ridge to the 
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[ must apolsgise for the length of my description, bot ag this is an entirely new roote that hns 
been opened up, | thought it better that some official record of it should be preservad. Mr. Lyall 
states that the main ridge of the mid-Uimaldyéa cannot be crossed anywhers  letwnen 
the Patti Runi glacier and the Kampak Kupin Pass into Hashéhe, and is doubtful ne 
to the feasibility of the former, As to this | have no doubts, Last year, und again this year, 1 gest 
purtics of men across, and they report it an ross, This year 7 men from Kandwar, who hws 
‘taken § marches to reach my camp at Potti Kuni, by following my directions and taking this ronte, 
reached their homes near Tos in one day. What we may call the fin-Parbati Pass, [ have 
crossed and brought over one pony, five yikes and some goats, a8 well as laden coolies in safery, The 
pony hag bern moch cot about in toe Shigri, and ie etill on the opposite bank of the river, ae ‘hee 
could not pet acroas the rock bridge, but whether he arrives in safety or not the fact remains that 
he did cross the pass when no attempt has been made to improve the road. 


A glance at the map will ehow the importascs of having some such route open, FP wxlait 
between the head of the Shaicer, Shangar and Noanda valleys, and will not, I fancy, be used, and 
very lange trade in salt and wood will at once result. Given small expenditure of money antl the 
Pin-Parbati Pass will be easily traversed by horses, males and yds, and a large trade will probably 
spring op. The convenience to inepecting oflcera ia enormous. Formerly when visiting Spiti one 
had to rettece one's stepa by the difficult Konzam and Hamta route, or wdopt the enormous detow 
throagh Baushibr involved ley cronsing the Habel. By the }iftsent route we con inapect the whole of 
Spiti without wasting a day. 

An important point has also been gained by breaking through the foolish eratition of tho 
Kalu pen who brliewed that the Parbati River was a goddess, and that no se cae visit, the 
source and live. 





‘SKETCH REFERRED TO IN DIARY OF MR. L. W. DANE ASSIST COMMA. KULU. 
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